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PREFACE 


The  n.,..onaI  present..!  i„  tl..  following?  pa^es  has 
»^n>wu  out  of  notes  a„.|  observation.  M.a.le  particularly 
<-nnK  the  last  e.^ht  or  nine  years.  „|.en,  in  tl.e  course 
"t   'msmess.  I  l.ave  had  an  opportunity  of  studvinR 
(-uua.han  conditions  at  first  hand,  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner of  con.parinf,'  then,  with  those  ohtaininn  in  other 
countries.    My  first  attempt  to  put  these  notes  into 
constructive  form  resulted  in  an  article  e  -itled  "Can 
ada  and  TarilT  Reform,"  that  appeared  in  the  1910 
January  number  of  "Contemporary  Review."  The  cor- 
respunden<-e  an.l  comments  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  article  in.pressed  me  with  the  need  for  a 
i"ore  comprehensive  treatment,  such  as  I  have  attempt- 
<"(!  Ml  this  volume. 


Toronto, 
March,   1911. 


JAMES  J.  HARPELI. 
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INTRODUCTION 


••• 


During  the  Jast  ten  or  fifteen  years  political 
parties  have  shown  a  marked  indifference  towtd 
keeping   he  electors  of  Canada  informed  on  th  "u" 

tTnuouTfto.n  .  "'f"""'*'"^  "'«  '''^""try  almost  con- 
,h„  r^/  ^T  '*'^^''^"^e"t  to  parliament,  have  been 
abandoned.  Nothing  has  arisen  to  take  thei^  olacP 
and  as  a  result  the  great  body  of  electors  are  not  sun 
Phed  with  the  information  and  data  on  whch  correct' 
judgnjents  concerning  national  issues  may  be  forced 

«.,-^  tte  disenssion  whiel,  the  proposed  trade  ne-o 
tmtions  with  the  United  States  has  aroused    h't 
|.ot.ceabie  how  relisiousiy  protectionists  avoid  i™, 

or;  reTrre^L^r  tr ''  '7  -"'^■ 

aspects.   For  instance,  th'^^*!  "  Wh.ir  T t 
turb  financial  and  other  interest*,  hJ  «„i     •  • 

o»r  tariff  to  p,ease  the  UnSatetv^tThf,r 
that  any  disposition  on  onr  part  to  negotkte  a  trade 
arrangement  with  the  United  States  ti  1  affL  the 
workings  of  our  preferential  tariff  with  Gre^t  BritaL 
and  injure  Imperial  unity  !„  ,„„i,  V  !^ 
phases  of  the  subject  the  m'asses  of  tht  p^,  leTav 
httle  interest  and  hence  i,  would  appear  Ta'IpibUc 
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IN'TRODI'CTTON 


opinion  is  not  so  pronounced  on  tlu'  tjiiiff  question  as 
might  be  expected  under  existing  conditions.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  among  the  masses  of  Canadian 
producers  ami  consumers  there  is  a  very  general  and 
growing  suspicion  tiiat  something  is  wrong  wliich 
could  be  set  rigiit  by  a  change  in  the  Canadian  Fiscal 
Policy. 

The  peopk'  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  price 
received  l)y  the  t>i"innii'y  producers  of  natural  pro- 
ducts, such  as  those  of  farming,  mining  and  fishing  are 
lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
prices  of  the  articles  which  these  producers  require  to 
buy,  such  as  clothing,  machinery  and  other  supplies, 
are  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  This 
being  so,  the  profits  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  miner  and 
fisherman  must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  those  of 
his  co-worker  in  the  neighbouring  Republic. 

Canadian  producers  and  consumers  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
labouring  appear  even  less  favourable,  when  com- 
pared with  conditions  in  countries  other  than  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  evidence  submitted 
befcne  the  Royal  Commission  of  South  Australia  on 
the  Marketing  of  Wheat,  the  market  price  of  wheat  in 
ISIelbourue,  Australia,  on  August  7th,  1908,  was  4s. 
11  od.  ($1.00  1/3)  a  bushel.  On  the  same  day  the  whole- 
sale jn-ice  of  flour  in  Melbounie  was  £9  5s.  ($-tr).U2)  a 
ton.  During  the  same  month  the  average  price  of 
Ontario  wheat  in  Toronto  was  from  S2  to  8.3  cents  a 
bushel  The  |)rice  oi  western  wheat  at  Winnipeg  ranged 
from  60  cents  a  bushel  for  the  poorer  grades  to  $1.05'  ^ 
a  bushel  for  the  best  grade.  It  should  be  explained 
here  that  wheat  in  Australia  is  bought  on  the  f.  a.  (j. 
or  fair  average  (luality  plan.  There  is,  tiierefore, 
only  one  grade  in  Australia,  while  in  Canada  there  are 
many  grades.  On  the  whole,  the  average  price  oi 
wheat  in  Canada  during  August,  1908,  was  very  much 
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Mow  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Australia.     Hut 
the  price  of  fl,.ur  m  Toronto  durin^^  the  «ame  month 

rur  '''•? '' '''-''  ^^^'-  ^-'  -•  ^'-  ^ 

to  $2o.00  per  ton  more  than  in  Australia.  Kron, 
data  such  as  these  the  Canadian  farn.ers  are  be.^inniu,. 
to  discover  that  while  the  average  price  which  thej 
receive  for  their  wheat  is  about  the  lowest  received  hy 
armers  m  any  wheat  .^rowing  country  of  the  work{ 
>^'t  the  prices  which  they  and  other  Canadian  con 

highest.    The  freight  on  wheat  from  New  Liskeard    -i 
station  on  the  Governn.ent  road  in  the  clav    ,e  t  o 

So,!h  W  .  C  *""•  ^^^"  ^''^  '^^"^^  ^^i'^tance  in  New 
^?,>  n^^t^'  ^  "^*''''^''^'  "'^  f^-i-''t  on  wheat  is  lL>s 
he'tifl  ?V';"-  .r"'^^*"°*  ^^'th  this  condition  is 
he  act  that  steel  rails  made  in  Canada  are  being  sold 
0  the  builders  ot  New  South  Wal.s  railways  at  a  much 
ower  price  th.ui  the  san.e  class  of  rails  fron.  tl 
(.madian  foundry,  on  which  the  (^anadian  people   in 

of  (.!"■•  ;        ,       '  "'•'''  '^^  ''^""'"t  '^>'  the  builders 

of  (  anadian  railroads.    The  cash  price  of  a  Canadi- m 
jr^  harvester  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  is  ^  ^ 
On  ar:o    be  price  is  $i;52.     But  the  same  binder  ^n 
be  bought  in  Great  Britain  for  £25  10s.  "delivered  a  n 

Th  Hs  T  "^'f  ^^^"  --^  '"^  ^'^^'^  -  "-e  mo  t  :  ?' 
That  IS  the  cash  pnce  of  the  Canadian-m-  io  harvester 
m  Great  Britain  is  $121.00.     The  freiv        .ua^^^ 
tural  machinery  from  Liverpool,  Enirlanu    to  CniL 
Alberta,  is  118s.   ($28.84)  per  long  ton    ;4lo^dT7' 
A  harvester  weighs  from  L-enteen  to  nSe„    mn" 
dred  weight  so  that  it  would  pay  tlie  farmer  nllbta 
to  buy  l„s  Canadian-made  machinery  in  LiverpooTnd 

:X    "''  '^""''^' '' '* ^^"'^  '^  inipor't  d ;: 
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CANADIAN    NATIONAL   ECONOMY 


i<* 


Another  discovery  that  is  arousing  the  suspicion 
of  the  Canadian  people  is  that  there  are  few  commodi- 
ties produced  in  Canada  which  cannot  be  bought  by 
the  consumers  of  other  countries  much  cheaper  than 
they  are  being  sold  to  the  consumers  in  Canada.  For 
instance,  bacon  made  from  the  Canadian  hog  in  the 
packing-houses  of  Toronto,  and  for  which  the  people 
of  Toronto  pay  from  22  to  2<  cents  a  pound,  is  sold 
in  Great  Britain  for  from  15  to  20  cents  a  pound. 
Canadian  flour  is  cheaper  in  England  than  it  is  in 
Cacada  and  bread  in  Canada  is  about  double  the  price 
it  is  in  England.  The  same  is  true  of  fish,  lumber  or, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  commodity  that  is  the  product 
of  the  natural  industries  of  this  country.  None  of  this 
extra  price  which  the  Canadian  consumers  pay  goes  to 
the  primary  producers.  The  prices  which  they  receive 
for  their  products  is  the  same  whether  for  export  or 
for  home  consumption,  and  is  always  based  upon  the 
ruling  prices  in  the  English  markets.  Thus  the  prio. 
paid  to  the  Canadian  producers  of  wheat,  live  stock, 
cheese,  fish,  etc.,  is  governed  by  the  current  prices  of 
these  products  in  England.  The  Englishman  may  call 
this  dumping,  but  the  Canadian  consumer  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  these  commodities  have  remained  stationary 
in  Great  Britain  or  have  advanced  slightly,  while  the 
prices  *o  Canadian  consumers  have  been  very  consid- 
erably and  rapidly  increased  during  recet"^  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prices  which  the  Canadian  con- 
sumers pay  for  commodities  imported  from  Great 
Britain  are  much  higher  than  the  prices  paid  by  the 
English  consumers.  Concurrent  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  prices  of  commodities  there  has  been  an 
abnormal  increase  in  every  other  item,  such  as  rents, 
taxes,  etc.,  that  goes  to  make  up  the  total  cost  of  living, 
until  at  the  present  time  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  a 
familv  can  live  better  in  England  on  about  one-half 
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the  outlay  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  same  ■■xmiW  in 
Toronto  or  Montreal. 

The  purpo..e  of  this  volume  is  to  review  the  causes 
that  have  produced  the  present  high  cost  of  living  and 
production  in  Canada,  and  to  examine  the  effects 
which  it  IS  having  upon  the  country. 


I 

■5 


■J 


OHAI'THR    r. 

THK    CANAUUN     MAN fFACTUKIN.i    INDITSTRY. 

eottf...  n...tM.n,,l  exp.n.iituro:  ..r.  in  otli.r  u.,nls,  the 
tanff  was  one  tor  revenue  only.  H„t  in  tl.Mt  vear  the 
(on.servat.vo  party,  nn.ler  the  lea.lership  of  the  late 
S.r  John  A    Ma..,lonald.  eame  into  powe     ..  a  policy 

;:^;::;:;;;:-r^-'^=*'-^-' tariff,  .hieh.  in  add^^^^ 

to  laiMni,  the  re.pnre.I  revenue  is  so  adjusted  -is  fn 
Proteetth.  (..radian  u^nufaeturerfronMi;^^^^^^ 

wa.  hI'"   '^''"'■?'  ""■^-''  '"'''"''  '''^'  **^^'  «'^'*ti""  "f  'S78 
r^rJfl'  f  '  '>I>P"«ition.  '-ontinued  t<.  advocate  a 

tar  flF  for  revenue  only,  or  as  it  was  designate.!  hy 

Trade"   ;:'"•■?""'  ''  ""  -""^•••">'  «>"'"-'  "''>- 
iraae        l  ew,  if  any,  countries  Imve  ever  adopted 

ah-so  ute  free  trade,  thou.d,  we  have  come  to  s.)eak  of 

-un  nes  whici.  have  not  a  protective  tariff  as'  "vee 

aw     I«  ,ce  I  rade"  country  althouf,d.  niu.-h  of  her  reve 
""e  ,s  provided  l,y  im,,ort  <Iuties  uhich  are  in.pose<l 
;>n  eerta.n  articUs  for  revenue  only.    The  tern,  ' F  ' 
'••-io.  'therefore,  as  it  is  Generally  use.I.  is  a   n  is 
nomer.    It  should  he  "Tariff  for  Revenue  Only  " 

According  as  the  economic  ccn.mions  of  the  conn 
try  he,.on.e  readjusted  hy  the  protective  policv   or     v 
the    'Na  ,onal  Policy"  as  it  was  generally  called   a    I 
the  hurdens  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  coire 
spondxngly  increased,  the  arguments  of  the   fjhe  .1 
party  became  more  and  more  effective  and  no  <lo" 
«ou]d  have  triumphed  much  sooner  than  they  did  we.e 
>t  not  for  the  fact  that  the  protected  interests  m!ulc 
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greater  and  j?reater  eflForts  to  keep  the  Conservative 
party  in  power.  By  the  early  nineties  the  fanners 
throughout  tiie  country  were  beginning  to  feel  keenly 
their  new  l)urdens  and  a  movement  known  as  the 
"Patrons  of  Industry,  '  which  was  started  about  this 
time,  spread  rapidly.  Primarily,  this  was  a  co-opera- 
tive movement  and,  l)eing  such,  readily  exposed,  in  a 
very  convincing  manner,  tho  fact  that  the  hardships 
Irojii  which  the  people  were  suffering  emanated  from 
the  protective  tariff.  In  districts  where  this  move- 
ment was  properly  manag^d  it  brought  much  relief 
iiiid  its  educative  force  had  the  immediate  effect  of 
converting  Tory  agriculturists  into  "F'rcc  Trade" 
supporters. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  elections,  there  were  many 
questions  involved  in  the  general  elet-'tion  of  18!)(>.  JJut 
the  nicxt  important  one  and  the  one  w'licli  more  than 
any  other  differentiated  the  two  parties,  was  the  ques- 
tion of  ' '  Free  Trade  "  and  "  I'rotection. ' '  The  ' '  Free 
Trade''  party  won  and  the  Liberals  came  into  power 
jiledged  as  firmly  as  any  party  could  be  to  those  who 
elected  them  to  banish  "Protection." 

The  campaign  of  the  protected  interests  was  at  once 
shifted  from  the  electorate  and  concentrated  upon  the 
new  government.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  it  was 
announced  that  the  government  had  decided  to  inaug- 
urate what  is  now  known  as  the  preferential  policy, 
by  which  the  British  manufacturer  was  to  be  given  a 
substantial  advantage  over  other  importers  in  the 
Canadian  markets.  This  policy  was  evidently  intend- 
ed by  the  Liberal  government  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Free  Trade  policy  on  which  they  had  been  elected  and 
much  was  made  of  it  in  the  protectionist  and  party 
organs.  There  were  not  a  few,  however,  who  recog- 
nized the  sham  of  the  substitution;  but  the  idea  of 
closer  trade  relauons  with  the  mother  country  appeal- 
ed to  the  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  Canadians  and 
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they  were  eaMly  porsujulo-l  to  ^nVe  the  new  policy  ,. 
trinl.     Moroov,.,.   ..ny    loss   wl.i,.|,   the   r.ihen.l   pa'rtv 
suffered  by  the  withdn.wMl  of  those  who  were  ,lissatis 
'•"■I.  w„s  more  tli.-,n  um.le  •.,>  hy  the  support  of  or  nt 
»"v    rate    the  hu-k  of  opposition   fro,,,  the  prote<-te.l 
manufaetiners.  who  were  now  8ntisf5e<|  that  the  p,-ote.. 
ne  ta,,ff  of  the  Conservativv  party  was  to  he  ,„ai,. 
tinned  hy  the  new  government. 

By  this  action  of  the  Liberal  ftovernmeut  all  ovun 
n..ed  op,,osit.on  to  protection  was  remove,!  and  there 
roma.ned  no  effective  force  to  restrain  or  expone  man 
n.a<.turers  and  others  who  took  nndue  a.lvanta^a.  of 

nrt^7  n  °°,.''^''^  *^^  *«"^  ^'«^'«  t''*""'  to  laise 
prices  0  Canadian  consumers.  The  Patrons  of  Indus- 
try had  supported  the  Liberal  candidates:  .liscredited 
poht,caIly  by  the  tariff  po"  cy  of  the  new  govermne, 
-Hi  exposed  to  the  disabihties  which  manufacrre"s 
were  able  to  „,,pose  upon  their  co-operative  movement, 
they  soon  went  to  pieces. 

No  sooner  had   the  ffove,nment   been  converted 
than  the  var,ous  protected  interests  began   to  take 

them.     Alhed  interests  came  together  and  con.Wm, 

were  laised  and  ,n  ord  r  to  maintain  these  prices 
efforts  were  n.ade  to  <-ont,-ol  production.  One  a  ter 
ano  her  the  smaller  manufacturers  were  forced  eithei 
o  close  or  to  sell  out  to  the  larger  ones.  The  extent 
to  wh,ch  this  elimination  and  amalgamation  has  been 
oarr.e,l  on  and  the  effe.t  it  has  ha.l  upon  (-nark  is 
amnn.nt  to  anyone  who  has  traveled  m'uch  .Zt  the 

According  to   the  census   retu,-ns  of   1891    there 

est  bl- "/'?'■■'/"   ">^*  ''^'  ^^'-'^4  manufacturing 
establishments  of  all  kind.,  largo  and  small.     In    he 

XLd  '''  ;'^r'  ''  manufacturers  Ur 

collected       .     ,r  establishments  having  five  employees 
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and  over.  But  in  190(')  a  sperinl  cenniis  of  all  nmnu 
facturies  whs  tak(>n.  In  tin*  ^overniiH'nt  report  |»re- 
HentioK  the  results  of  this  l!)l)(i  census  the  followiti}( 
note  ap|)Knrs:  "Statistics  were  c(i||i'cte<l  from  all  nuin- 
ufacturinj;  estahlishiuenls.  irrespective  of  tiie  nunil)er 
of  |)ersons  (>niploye(i,  althouifh  many  of  the  snuiller 
ones  were  not  used  in  the  compilation."  Nothing  is 
Haifi  in  the  report  as  to  how  nuiuy  were  excluded.  Rut 
it  is  8i;(niticiint  that  all  sulisequent  repuhlications  of 
the  census  l»y  the  troverninent  omit  the  ahove  exi)lana- 
tory  II  >te.  Ac<'ordinjf  to  these  two  censuses  the  nun» 
her  of  mnuufacturiui?  estaldishments  decreased  from 
75,!)()4  in  1891  to  ahout  15,79fi  in  19().j.  When  the 
liiberal  party  were  In  opposition,  in  their  fierce 
denunciation  of  tl^c  protective  tarfT,  they  i'e|)eated!y 
accused  the  Conscrvntive  ,  vernment  of  padding  the 
census  returns  of  1S?M.  No  such  charxe,  however,  has 
been  brought  against  the  census  takers  of  1881  oi-  1871, 
and  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  all  the  facts  to 
judge  for  himself  the  following  figures  taken  from  each 
of  the  census  returns  since  1871  are  given: — 


No.  of  'P„»„i  v„ 

Miinu-  Total  No. 

Census  Popular  ion  fat-.tory  «, 

''rei'tf    •=-"-« 

ments 

1871 :U85,7fil  41.259  187,i»42 

1881 4,324,810  49,928  254,935 

1891 4,833,239  75,964  ,?69,595 

1901 5,371,315  not  given  not  given 

1905 not  given  1 5,796  .'?5fi,034 

But  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the 
figures  just  quoted,  there  surely  can  be  no  question 
whatever  about  the  following.  As  already  stated  the 
census  of  1901  gives  only  the  number  of  establishments 
with  five  employees  and  over.  In  the  census  of  1906 
this  information  is  also  given,,  as  well  as  returns  for 
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ull  inanufn.'tuririK  fstabli.shinr.ntH.    A.v.nlinK  t.>  tlu-s.. 
two  rensuses,  both  of  which  ^^■on'  tak.-n  hv  tho  IJImmuI 
Kovernnicrit.  wo  Hn.I  tliat  the  mu„l,er  (.f"inanMfa.t..r 
inK  eHtahhshiiientH  with  Hvo  ..niployees  and  over  <le 
creased  from  14,«k^()  in  1901  to  li.',r,47  in  l«>()(i  or  almost 
fitte..n  per  ,.ent.  in  Hve  y.      h.     Now.  as  is  generally 
known,  tor  the  one  estahlismnent  with  live  employees 
and  ..ver.  that  has  heen  driven  (.,  the  wall,  there  are 
many  smaller  ones  that  have  been  forced  to  Hose  for 
the  sanje  reason. 

Since  liiOd  this  eliminating  and  coneentratinK  pro- 
••ess  lias  been  iroin-  on  with  ..v.-n  trj-eater  vi^onr  than 
at  any  time  before  that  .lat...  ar.d  to-day  it  is  not  un 
•'ommon  to  find  a  whole  industry  administered  from 

Times  ol  Toronto,  i,l>  lar«:e  Cana.iian  manufacturinj, 
c'ompanie.  were  merged  into  ten  combines  with  an 
aggre^te  caF)ital  of  $in5.()0().0()(). 

The  people  of  tiiis  and  other  .•oimtries  have  heard 
a  great  deal  ,.f  the  ai  ,  which  (^anada's  protective  tar- 
iff has  been  m  oompelling  foreign  manufacturers  to 
build  branches  in  Canada.    Hut  for  the  one  new  estab- 
lishment that  has  been  erected  fully  fifty  have  disap- 
peared.   For  the  purpose  of  a  more  <letailed  examina- 
tion ot  this  surprising  decrease  in  the  number  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments  the  following  extracts  giv- 
ing (1)  the  number  of  factories  in  each  industry  men- 
tioned, (2)  the  number  of  wage-earners  to  whom  these 
give  work,  and  (.3)  the  value  of  the  total  output  of 
eadi,  have  been  taken  from  the  census  returns  of  1891 
and  190(..     Anyone  desiring  more  complete  informa 

onV"' \  .''''^"'"  '*  ^'■"'"  *''^  "('ana<la  Year  Book"  for 
I. '08,  published  by  the  Dominion  government.    The  in 
'instru..>    mentioned    have    been    selected    from    those 
enjoying  the  greatest  amount  of  i)rotection 
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In  order  to  understand  the  effect  which  this  pn. 
cess  of  elm„mition  has  had   upon  the  country  one 
requires    o  v.s,t  the  thousands  of  villages  and  towns 
which  but  a  few  years  ago,  were  thriving  places  Z 

sunnrTr''/''"""'*"^^'^"^"^'  industries  tliat  at  least 
supplied  local  requirements  and  by  the  labour  thov 
onjployed  provided  an  important  market  for  the  a-ni^ 
eultura  products  of  the  community.  To-dav  man;  f 
these  places  are  dilapidated  and  half  desei-ted  TI, ' 
jnachinery  in  the  plants  lies  rusting.  The  neighbour 
ng  farmers,  instead  of  butchering  their  cattll  hogs 
and  sheep  for  the  local  market,  are  compelled  to  self 
on  the  hoof   for  what   thoy  can   get  fron,   the   lar-^e 

expo,te<l  as  ,t  conies  from  the  throsher,  instead  of  be- 
n^  ground,  as  it  used  to  ho.  for  home  consumption   at 
the  local  gnst  mill,  which  has  also  been  close^l  up 
many  cases.    Thus  the  farmers'  products  are  shipp  d 
out  of  the  community  m  the  rawest  condition  while  the 
finished  ancles  they  require  are  shipped  back  to    he  m 
Such  a  system  of  waste  coupled  with  the  opportunitv  it 
.u-es  the  middleman  for  fixing  both  buying'and  sell  ng 
Pnces  .ould   produ,.,.  only  one  result-.-,   serious  d, 
crease  in  profits.    This,  together  with  the  loneliness  of 
the  changed   social  conditions  brought  about   by  the 
<Je<'rease  m  the  population  of  the  adjoining  town  or 
village,  produced  an  uneasiness  and  a  disposition  in 
the  younger  members  of  rural  families  to  leave  the 
community.    The  effect  of  decreasing  profits  and  in 
creasing  scarcity  of  farm  help  soon  began  to  be  seen 
m  ,  1-kept  and  poorly  cultivated  farms  and  in  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  sell.     That  this  condition 
exists  m  Eastern  and  Central  Canada  to-day  m^^e 
han  ever  before  may  be  seen  by  the  increasing  Tm 
her  of  people  who  are  leaving  the  country,  some  to 
Western  Canada  and  some  to  the  United  sTates     The 
fact  that  by  going  West  they  still  remain  within  Cana 
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(Han  boundaries,  is  only  a  fortunate  ciiTumstance  and 
does  not  alter  the  condition  that  conipelled  them  to 
leave  their  former  liomes. 

Tn  newspaper  articles  and  advertisin.tj  literatuic 
much  lias  been  made  of  the  numbers  of  American 
farmers  who  have  been  movinji;  into  Western  Canada, 
liut  this  movement  is  not  as  ,i;reat  in  proportion  to 
population  as  is  that  amoiifi'  the  farmers  of  Kasteiii 
(Canada.  Some  are  f<<)inf>-  West,  others  to  the  cities 
and  others  unfortunately  to  the  United  Slates.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  recently  issued  If  the  United 
States  Immi.i'iatioii  Commission,  oi'.+IS  pt-oi)le.  or  one 
in  every  hundred  and  tifty  -f'  oui-  population.  <'iiii- 
vnaled  from  Canachi  to  tlie  I  .ed  States  during  VMK 
of  whom  24,118  were  naturalized  Canadians.  The  fact 
of  the  mattei-  is  tliat  conditions  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the"mass  of  piodncers  and  con- 
sumers liave  Itecome  so  unbearable  that  there  is  a 
stron,:;  tendency  to  move  altout  from  (me  place  to 
anotlier  in  the  hoi)e  of  bettering  their  condition. 

There  is  a  veiy  important  point  tliat  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  connection  with  the  effect  upon  labour 
which  tiie  jiroccss  of  elimination  and  amalgamation  of 
manufacturing  plants  is  liaving.  In  the  I'eport  sub- 
mitted at  Washington  in  1907  by  Mr.  William  Whit- 
tam.  the  connnissioner  deput(Ml  by  the  Ignited  States 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour  to  report  on 
F]ngland's  cotton  industry,  much  of  tlie  success  of 
England's  cotton  in(histr\'  is  attributed  to  conditions 
which  enal)]e  loom  fixers  and  thers  to  begin  iiusiness 
for  themselves  in  a  small  way.  Mr.  Wliittam  points 
out  that  a  beginnin  ,  is  often  made  by  simply  renting 
the  first  few  looms,  which  in  many  cases  are  operated 
by  his  wife  and  children.  There  was  a  time  when  such 
a  beginning  was  ))ossible  in  Canada.  In  fact  many  of 
tlie  oldest  and  largest  of  our  manufacturing  jdants 
which  now  form  the  heads  of  combines  can  b-s  traced 
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back  to  very  small  be^nnnings.  But  to-day  the  man 
who  cannot  command  sulTicient  oai)ital  f„  .'ope  will, 
th«^  existin-  monopoly,  has  little  or  no  chance  of  ^uc 
cess.  He  may  better  keep  what  monev  he  has  i„  iho 
bank  and  continue  as  an  employee.  Such  is  far  from 
bemg  the  ideal  condition.  It  places  a  j?reat  limita- 
tion upon  the  opportunities  and  ambitions  of  the  work 
ingman  and  widens  the  breach  between  capital  and 
lahour. 

Labour  has  been  atlFected  in  another  wav    Accord 
•njr  as  the  process  of  eliminatin.i,'  the  smaller  factories 
proceeded,  more  labourers  came  flocking  into  the  lar-er 
c,  les  from  towns  and  viilases  and  from  the  farms 
These,   together  with  our  immigrants,  have  enabled 
eni,.l,iyers  to  keei.  down  wa-es  to  a  minimum.     ITence 
ho  rise  ,n   was:es.  particularly  for  unskilled   labour 
has  been  small  in  comparison  with  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  Iivin,a:. 

Another  feature  exemplified  bv  the  statistics  -ivcn 
above  which  should  be  noted  is  that  most  of  the  imhis 
tries  show  little  or  no  in.-rease  in  the  value  of  the  out- 
put and  when  it  i-  remembered  that  prices  were  much 
hi^.her  m  190(5  th...  in  1S91.  it  would  appear  that  the 
total  quantity  ot  ^^oods  ,,ro(hiced  bv  manv  of  these  in 
dustru's  was  no  oreater  and  in  many  cases  less  in  lOOfi 
tian  „.  1891.     This  findinr  is  supported  hv  the  fact 
hat  the  imports  of  finished  ffoo<ls  iu  ma,,;  of  these 
ines  increased  duriuo.  this  period  out  of  a'il  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  pojuilation.    The  failure  on  the 
part  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  produce  sulTicient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country  is  due  to  two  con 
side,-at.ons._    First  there  is  the  intentional  limitin.^  of 
I)roduction  in  onler  to  maintain  prices.     .\..ain    -.n  in 
•<'rease  in  prices  means  an  increase  in  cost  of  livin- 
which  ,n  time  forces  up  wa,a:es  and  results  in  increas' 
mo:  the  cost  of  production  to  a  point  where  it  is  mo-'-e 
profitable  to  import  than  in  umnuUu-tmr:  (\,nse.,,i..,.(lv 
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we  find  the  imports  of  dutiable  articles,  wliich  our  pro- 
tective tariff  was  intended  to  sliut  out,  iurreasing  niorc 
rapidly  than  ever.  In  1891  the  value  of  ihitialtle  ini 
ports  into  Canada  was  $77,10(5,280,  on  which  $23,!)G;!,i<r)4 
duty  was  i)aid.  By  190")  the  dutiable  imports  had  in 
creased  to  $150,928,787,  on  which  $41,4o3,()49  duty  was 
[)aid.  During  the  year  endinj;  with  the  ."list  of  March, 
1910,  the  imports  of  dutiable  articles  amounted  to 
$241 ,9(51  ,;);5().  on  which  $61,024,239  duty  was  paid.  Since 
the  .'Jlst  of  March,  1910,  the  imports  of  dutiable  articles 
has  been  much  larger  than  during  any  similar  i)eriod. 

The  one  argument,  w^ich,  more  than  any  other,  is 
advanced  in  support  of  a  protective  tariff,  is  that  it 
shuts  out  the  foreign-mavie  article  and  improves  the 
condition  of  manufacturing  within  the  country.  In 
Canada,  however,  the  tariff  has  utterly  failed  to  ac 
complish  either  of  these  results.  On  the  contrary  it 
has  produced  a  condition  just  the  opposite  of  what  is 
claimed  for  it.  How  often  is  our  rising  revenue  from 
import  duties  pointed  to  as  an  evidence  of  our  pros- 
perity? But  seldom  do  we  stop  to  think  that  the 
greater  the  revenue  from  this  source  the  larger  must 
be  the  importations  of  manufactured  goods,  which  our 
protective  tariff  is  supposed  to  shut  out. 

The  formation  of  combines  and  the  elimination  of 
small  manufacturing  plants  has  not  been  confined  to 
industries  that  drew  their  raw  material  largely  from 
foreign  countries,  but  has  also  spread  to  industries 
that  pre{)are  the  raw  products  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducer for  the  consumers.  There  is  hardly  a  staple 
commodity,  whether  imported  or  produced  at  home, 
that  is  not  controlled  by  a  few  manufacturers  and 
middlemen. 

In  1891  there  were  2,550  flour  and  gri?+  mills  in 
Canada.    But  by  1906  this  number  has  b  educed 

to  832  and  the  elimination  and  freezing-        'process 
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In  1891  there  were  528  slauffhteriuir  an.!  meat 
paok.n,.  establishments.  B,  ].h)5  this  n,„„ h'r  had 
heen  reduced  to  68. 

R    lonr^f -^  ^^^""^  "^^"^  ^'^^^  ^^«fa  preserving  fa,.t..,ies 
Jlv  19%  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  4(1. 

PnM,     ,  ,r    T;"^  ''r^  "^^  """^'^^^-  «^  establisiiments  iu 
each  ot  tJiese  three  industries  as  reported  bv  the  <-e  , 
sus  returns  of  1871,  1881,  18!.!  and  1906  — 

Flour  mills o\%^  .,^««J  ,1??1  ^^>06 

Slaughtering  and  meat"'  "'     '  '''''  '''' 

packmg  houses 193  OQli  5'^8  68 

J'lsh     preserving    fac- 

*T''. -"^^  3^        5,017  65 

Lumber  and  all  its  products  is  another  commoditv 
that  IS  controlled  by  a  few  and  consequent  rtTe^^s 
of  such  articles  are  very  high.  The  timber  in  the  bet 
er  settled  districts  has  been  cut  ot¥  and  t!^  timber 
l.mits  and  lumbering  rights  in  the  newer  and  LS  led 
parts  have  been  corralled  by  a  few  operator  Wh 
the  existnig  p.i.es  of  lumber,  cemen    and  ail  0 U  e 

r  S  th^r/w  ,f  'f ''°^'  ^"^^^^^^'  ''  ^'^  -^  - 
prising  that  dwelling  houses  in  places   lit«  t^,     ^ 

and  Montreal  rent  for  from  two  t'o  th  e  '    mis  wh  ^ 

h.  same  class  of  houses  can  be  had  for    n  EnJlW 

towns  and  cities.  i^^ngiisli 

This  abnormal  increase  in  prices  has  affected  the 
I'ost  of  public  as  well  as  private  constructfoT    0  that 
.e  an^ount  of  money  that  is  being  spent  bv  mun  cipal 
^es,  governments  and  other  corporations  is  prTdue 
-ng  much  less  construction  than  would  be  accompUshed 
under  other  conditions  and  as  a  result  theTaxes  ex 
acted   from   ratepayers   are  unreasonablv   high       In 
some  municipalities  the  rates  are  as  high  Is     ft-nP 
will  permit  and  instead  of  raising  theVlVther^.^ 
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niie  is  augmented  by  incretising  the  assessment. 

The  stock  argument  of  protectionists  against  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  is  that  any  lowering  of  the 
present  protective  duties  will  result  in  the  closing  up 
of  Canadian  factories.  But  surely  no  policy  of  Free 
Trade  could  reduce  the  number  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments as  rapidly  as  the  i)resent  protective  pol 
icy  hiis  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked  why  did  not  the  protective 
tariff  have  this  effect  during  the  period  from  lS7i). 
when  the  i)rotective  policy  was  first  adopted,  to  181)6. 
There  are  many  reasons,  of  which  three  of  the  most 
important  are  as  follows: — 

1st.  It  took  some  time  for  rival  manufacturers  to 
get  together,  organize,  and  absorb  or  crush  out  the 
small  local  competitors. 

2nd.  Previous  to  1896  there  was  a  well  organized 
and  exceedingly  active  Free  Trade  party  in  the  coun- 
try, which  exposed  and  denounced  any  effort  on  the 
))art  of  manufacturers  or  middlemen  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  protection,  which  the  tariff  gave  to  raise 
prices  on  the  consumers.  This  party  kept  the  people 
well  informed  on  tlie  economic  and  other  effects  of  the 
tariff.  x\ll  of  which  kept  the  protected  interests  in 
check. 

3rd.  Previous  to  the  middle  nineties  the  Canadian 
banking  system  was  more  in  the  nature  of  individual 
local  banks  and  these  did  much  to  support  local  indus- 
tries. Since  that  time  most  of  these  local  banks  have 
been  crushed  out  or  absorbed  by  a  few  of  the  larger 
ones  and  the  whole  banking  system  has  been  central- 
ized at  two  or  three  points  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  have  the  manufacturing  industries. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   CANADIAN   PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

The  Preferential  tariflF  both  as  a  means  of  relief 
to  the  consumer  and  as  a  policy  intended  to  ,me    he 
Mntish  miporter  an  advantage  in  the  CanacJian  mar 
kejs^  lias  not  been   the  success  that   U  ^ 

The  Canadian  combines  so  thoroui^hly  control 
prices  in  Canada  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  or  t^^  tJ 
fix  the  prices  of  commodities  at  Montreal  an     other 

r^'V.        "/'"'^''  ^«-'«  -ter,  sullicient       ow    : 
neet  the  preferential  duty;  at  other  houndarV  no  nts 
iieie  only  «,.ods  from  the  United  States  enter   /ofix 

mt  and  at  inland  points  as  much  higher  as  L  cost  of 
tiansportation  and  taritrs  will  allow.  That  this  is  the 
system  maintained  by  all  combines  is  easil  •  oen  hv  ! 
comparison  of  i>rices  at  different  places  ' 

i-ost  of  prudnoiiiK  oement.     Vet  nrices  for  .\L 

"-">.     X  ui  uihiance,  the  ni-ico  ,\f  i>^„ii      i 
-ement  at  Montreal  is  from  *i  v.  V  d.?M  ortlnxid 

■>rf\  ,    ^"m-tu  jb  rrom  ^l.do  to  $1.40  oer  hirroi  ^f 

.■onto  w„ieh  i.  334  n^l^rnl^^Jf™'  rMX™V:d  Jn 
»l.(iO  to  $1.,;,  per  barrel  in  carload  lots  b-iir^  »v...,     . 
one  goe,  farther  West,  the  „rico  s t  , '  ,We,  ser»tl 
"t  «mn,peg  Portla-d  cen.ent  costs  from  *2«  to  $2  76 
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H  biinel.  carload  lots,  bags  extra.  The  retail  price  at 
each  of  the  above  mentioned  places  is  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  higher.  The  price  of  cement  in  London,  Eng- 
land, is  from  80  to  1»0  cents  a  barrel.  The  freight  on 
cement  from  London  to  Montreal  is  28Vi;  cents  per  bar- 
rel. The  freight  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  is  35  cents 
a  barrel.  The  duty  on  cement  from  the  United  States 
is  4^%  cents  a  barrel  and  on  British  cement  28  cents  a 
barrel.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
price  of  cement  in  Montreal  is  just  equal  to  the  price 
of  cement  in  London  plus  freight  and  preferential  tar- 
ilT,  Tlie  price  of  cement  in  Toronto  is  consideiably 
higher  than  the  price  in  Montreal,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  largest  mills  of  the  cement  com- 
bine is  situated  not  far  from  that  city  and  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  cement  is  no  greater  in  these  mills 
than  ir  those  outside  of  Montreal.  Tn  fact,  the  price 
of  cement  in  Toronto  is  the  maximum  the  combine  can 
char,ii:e  and  retain  the  market  in  competition  with 
American  cement.  The  same  considerations  determine 
the  prices  of  cement  at  Winnipeg  and  other  places. 

Now  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference  between 
the  regdlar  and  preferential  duty  on  cement  is  only 
15%  cents  per  barrel,  or  an  amount  sufficient  to  carry 
the  British  material  only  a  few  miles  beyond  the  port 
of  entry  and  retain  any  advantage  over  the  American 
nuiterial.  Hence  it  is  only  within  a  very  small  territory 
around  the  few  jwrts  of  entry  that  the  English  import- 
ers, by  reason  of  the  preferential  tariff,  have  any  ad- 
vantage over  their  American  rivals,  and  within  this 
territory  the  Canadian  combines  keep  their  jjrices 
sufficiently  low  to  give  English  articles  keen  compe- 
tition. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  more  expensive  goods, 
where  the  freight  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  value, 
the  territory'  in  which  the  English  importer  has  an 
advantage  is  larger.    But  only  on  a  very  limited  num- 
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ber  o;  articles  in  the  ,.refereiH,.e  sudinent  t„  «ive  the 
British  importer  any  advantage  in  Western  (nn-! 

?rol%rr-*'r  ^''""^  "'  ^^'^■^*^^"  Canada  ly  re 
from  the  h.^h  prices  mainfaine.l  by  the  Canadian  con,: 

b;r..^r.  protection  or  a  hi.h  duty  against  An:' 

Under  these  and  other  disahilities  horn  whic-h  the 
British  exporter  suffers,  it  is  not  surprising  that    in  e 

f},./-?"*  ^Z\  '*  "'"'''  "'^"'^  *"  the  mind  of  the  reader 
tha  It  wo„H  he  possii.lo  even  under  a  system  o  Fn! 
Trade  for  combines  and  monopolies  to  take  advantiffe 
of  the  trei^ht  on  compefin.,  material  to  keep  up  pr^^! 
to  consumers  at  interior  points.  The  anste.^  to  his 
query  IS  embo.lie,l  in  two  considerations.  FlrTt,  a  sit 
off  existing  prices  equal  to  the  present  tariff  would  be 

simers.    Tn  a  country  such  as  Canada,  where  the  pon 

fre  ^ht  eh..::;""  "^":  -^^  •'^'•'^^  -'  --.  the  i^!  n  , 
treight  charges  alone  impose  a  substantial  burden  on 
consumers  at  inland  points  without  the  additTom 
charge  which  the  protective  duty  occasions.  An  "  ) 
end,  without  a  protective  tariff,  combines  su..}.  •  '  , 
to  be  foun.I  11.  Canach,  could  not  exist,  and  could  not 
have  succeeded  in  crushing  out  so  many     ma     com 

them  to  ev  ct  fro     n   ^"'''  ^^^"''  '^'  ^'''^^  «"^^'''- 
it  r^v  n        ""  "'^  <^onsumers  are  large  and  with 

wall  .s  bu„t  an  opportunity  is  at  onoe  given  to  larRo 
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concerns  to  hlnnket  the  whole  country,  smother  out 
local  industries  and  centralize  manufacturing  in  a  tVw 
places.  AVIiile  a  combine  is  reducing?  prices  in  one  dis- 
trict in  order  to  freeze  out  n  local  competitor,  the  un- 
reasonably hi>rh  prices  that  it  is  exacting  from  con- 
sumers elsewhere  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  at 
the  competitive  point. 

The  nature  and  chnracter  of  combines  in  Canada 
is  very  well  set  forth  in  the  following;  parapjraph  taken 
from  the  leailinj?  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  tiic 
"Monetary  Times,"  Toronto.  The  editorial  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  at  Ottawa  which 
is  intende<l  to  prevent  undue  raisinj.^  of  prices  by  com- 
bines and  monopolies.  "If  it  wire  possible,"  says  the 
writer  of  this  editorial,  "to  learn  the  true  reason 
actuating  the  lar^e  number  of  mergers  during?  the  past 
twelve  months  or  more  in  Canada,  one  would  possess 
valuable  data.  The  combinations  jfive  an  opportunity 
for  small  companies  in  financial  ditliculties  to  become 
absorbed  by  larger  and  stronger  concerns.  They  can 
act  as  a  lever  to  enhance  prices  of  commodities  to  the 
public.  They  can  become  a  factor  for  the  diversion 
of  trade  to  new  chaimels,  the  result  being  sometimes 
of  personal  profit  ixr.'^  national  loss.  They  can  oblit- 
erate the  intention  of  tariffs,  restrain  trade,  limit  com- 
petition. It  is  possible  for  the  giant  corporations  with 
tentacles  in  the  shape  of  subsidiary  companies  to  be- 
come strong  octopi.  Then  the  legislative  axe  is  power- 
less to  sever  the  grip." 

In  Free  Trade  countries  such  as  Great  Britain 
there  are  combines  much  older  than  any  in  either  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  but  they  have  not  been  able 
either  unduly  to  enhance  prices  or  to  crush  out  smaller 
competitors  in  the  way  they  have  in  this  country.  This 
fact  would  go  to  show  that  combines  may  exist  without 
producing  the  conditions  they  have  in  America.  Suffi- 
cient data  can  be  .erleaned  from  the  experience  of  trade 
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an.l  iiHlustry  to  justify  ...unl.inalinns  fur  .nam.ra.-tur- 
iii'.'  an.l   trade   purposes.      Hut   expe,ien.-e   luis   also 
•slH.wn    that    <.oinl,iuos    become    .lan«erous    as    soon 
Hs  c.on.litions  are  .-reat*..!  wliiH.   pla.-e  .-onsumers  at 
their  men-y,    nnd    uotlmv^    creates     miH,     .nn.litiou-^ 
qmcker  than  pn.te.-tive  taritTs.    I'r„te.-tiv..  tarilTs  M-ern 
to  nuike  the  .lifreren.-e  between  the  .lesirable  an.l  the 
mi.  es.rable  .on.hine.     1„  the  li^ht  of  thv  oxperienee  <.f 
hot.  (anada  and  the  United  States  it  seen.s  a  hopeU-ss 
ask  Jo  eurb  ron.hines  by  anti-.-ombine   h-i^ishition  or 
I't'Wition.     I  he  more  they  are  fou«i,t  in  this  way  th.- 
"lore  powerful  an.l  relentless  th..y  be.-Mne.     The  only 
weapon  they  fear  and  whi,-h  seen.s  ,,,pai,le  of  .-orre.t- 
ing  their  abuses  is  Free  Trade. 

There  may  be  some  justification  for  not  lowerin- 
he  Canadian    tanl!"  against    such    countries  as  the 
i;nite.l   States   until   these  countries  are  dispose.l   to 
n.ake  a  corresponding  re<lu<4ion  in  their  tariffs  against 
Canada     lint  there  is  n.)  reason  why  the  tariff  against 
(imit  Britain,  which  admits  free  ail  goods  from  Can- 
ada except  spirits  and  toba.-co,  and  is  the  best  market 
»or  (anad.an    produce,   shoul.l  not   be   pulled   d.nvn. 
The  small  preference  the  existing  tariff  gives  to  Brit- 
ish imports,  IS  of  no  value  to  a  large  section  of  the 
(nna.han  consumers,  an.l  gives   small   relief  to  any 
Ih.s  no  doubt  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  among 
the  mass  of  Lana.lian  consumers  the  British  prefer 
ontial  tariff  has  never  been  received  with  much  en 
thusiasm.    It  was  .•ouceived  in  deception  and  accepte.l 
out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Mother  ( "ountry     It  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  a  failure  an.l  there  is  no 
mdK.at.on  on  the  ,,art  of  any  communitv  of  a  .lesire 
o  allow  It  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  reduction  in  the 
tariti  generally  as  soon  as  that  is  {.ossible 

There  are  a  few  politicians  who  still  wave  the  pref- 
erent.al  flag,  and  many  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
cheer  when  it  is  unfurled,  but,  who  at  the  same  time 
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take  aclvantuK.  of  every  meann  to  defeat  ti.e  ,>urpo.e« 
for  which  it  whh  intended. 

About    a    y.ar    ago    the    .ity    of    Toronto    ad- 
vertised   for  tenders   tor   inm   pipe   a.ul   ..ther   sup^ 
plioH  in  Canadian,  British,  United  States  and  other 
mpers     The  lowest  tenders  .an.e  from  an  Enwl.  h  and 
a  Seoteh  nuun.fa..turer  and  the  .ity  engineer  rcvom- 
HUMHled  that  the  contracts  he  awar.lec    to    !'»-«  »","!; 
A  'I'oronto  „.anufa.-turer  had  also  tendere<l,  an.l  vvhe.. 
he  learned  that  his  offer  was  too  hiKh,  he  made  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  City  Council  to  i^ore    h«  «i"t.sh 
Uders  and  pvo  the  contracts  to  his  firn..    Tins  ,s  no 
the  onlv  case  of  the  kin»l  that  has  occurred.     It  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  au.ount  of  sincerity  that  under  jes 
the    Canadian    manufacturers'    advocacy    ot     1  nt.sh 
pieforence  an<l  In.perial  unity.    This  gentleman  s  t^nn 
was  in  a  position  to  deliver  these  su,>phes  from  the 
foundry  direct  to  where  they  were  required  hy  cart,  hut 
he  evidentlv  intended  to  make  the  city  of  TN)ronto  pay 
the  last  doiln^  --IW-h  the  taritT  and  freight  would  per- 
mit hin,  to  exact.    Not  only  so,  hut  as  M>on  as  he  found 
that   the  supplies  could   he   made   in   Grea     Britain, 
packed,  transported  some  ■A,m  miles  and  laid  down 
in  Toronto  against  heavy  freight  charges  and  a  duty 
of  $6  a  ton,  and  we  may  presume  with  a  margin  of 
profit,  at  a  lower  price  than  the  one  which  he  quoted, 
Le  was  so  selfish  and  devoid  of  fair  play  t Imt  he  per- 
sonally begged  the  Council  to  disregard  the  British 
;;nders;  and  not  without  success,  since  he  succeeded 
in  taking  the  contract  away  from  the  Scotch  firm. 

With  such  economic  conditions  and  such  methods 
,.f  awarding  municipal  contracts  it  is  not  to  be  wond- 
ere<l  that  so  little  civic  improvement  is  accomplished 
in  proportion  to  the  enormous  sums  that  are  being 
spent,  all  of  which  is  being  raised  by  heavy  foreign 
borrowing  and  excessive  taxes  imposed  upon  citizens 
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LM)L'H,H8f».  The  total  inunioipal  taxes  whii-li  these  p^o 
|>l«'  paid  in  that  year  amoiint«'tl  t*  $1. '{..'HI ..155  or  $(;5,s 
F)er  hea.i  of  jx.pnlation.  In  that  same  voar  the  tof;  ! 
deht  of  all  tnunicipalities  was  $:)fi,277,748.  fn  190H  the 
nssesHod  r»opulation  of  this  province  ha.l  increased  to 
only  L'.J()0,.'}r).'{  hut  the  taxes  had  increased  to  $L'(),97!»  . 
084  or  $9.34  per  hea<l  nncJ  the  debt  to  $Sf».908,7fi7. 

It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  if  ue  had  Pn-e 
Trade  with  Great  Britain  ;,iid  the  British  maniifnc- 
furer  was  dealt  with  fairly,  the  city  of  Toronto  would 
have  been  able  to  purchase  the  above  mentioned  sup- 
plies more  than  25  ,,er  .-ent.  cheaper  than  they  did. 

In  cases  such  as  the  one  cited  al)ove  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  none  of  the  extra  price  which  the 
«'ity  paid  went  to  swell  the  revenue  of  the  country  It 
iill  went  into  the  poflfers  of  the  manufacturer. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  higher  wages  have 
un.rle  the  <'ost  of  producing  these  supplies  in  Toronto 
srcMter  than  in  Great  Britain.    But  against  this  extra 
'•ost  there  is  the  cost  of  packing  and  freight  to  Toront<. 
on  the  British  goods.    Moreover,  if  we  had  Free  Trade 
with  Great  Britain  and  natural  and  nonnal  conditions 
were  restored  in  Toronto  and  other  Canadian  cities 
the  cost  of  production  in  these  places  would  b.>  con- 
siderably reduced.     The  cost  of  const.-uction  and  im- 
provement would  also  be  materially  reduced  and  much 
more  would  be  accomplished  with  the  raonev  spent-  or 
there  would  not  be  the  need  for  sii.'h  expenditure  and 
the  taxes  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

Tn  a  general  reduction  of  prices  and  a  restablish- 
nient  of  normal  condition  no  class  would  benefit  more 
than  the  great  mass  of  consumers,  whose  wages  and 
other  returns  for  labour  have  not  advanced  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  rise  in  the  eost  of  living.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  bread  should  cost  twice  as  much  in  Toronto 
and  Montreal  as  in  the  En,s?lish  towns  and  cities,  nor 
that  the  rents  in  Toronto  should  be  from  two  to  three 
times  as  high,  exci'pt  that  the  abnormal  conditions  pro- 
duced by  a  high  protective  tariff  have  made  them  so. 
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CHAPTEJi    ni. 

r-.M     FOKMATION,     WORKINGS     AND     PR„KIT.S     OK     CANADA 's 

COMBINES. 

The  manner  in  wlii.-l,  Canadian  combines  have 
l.een  formed  is  well  set  foitli  in  the  experience  of  a 
jobber,  winch  was  pnblished  in  the  "Toronto  Star" 
some  time  ago. 

"Previons  to  the  era  of  combines,"  savs  this  job- 
ber, I  was  free  to  buy  my  suppHos  where  I  could  get 
them  the  cheapest  and  to  soli  at  whatever  j.rice  mi-ht 
be  agreed  upon  between  n.yself  aiid  mv  customers 
About  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  I  was  made 
aware  of  a  change  in  the  situati,.n.  I  was  informed  bv 
those  controlling  the  source  from  which  mv  supplie's 
had  usually  been  o))tained  that  quotations  heretofore 
supplied  w..re  no  longer  in  force-tliat  there  had  been 
an  advance  in  prices.  When  I  endeavoured  to  draw  on 
other  sources  of  supply,  I  found  they  all  quoted  prices 
exactly  the  same  as  the  advanced  figure  of  my  former 
supplier. 

"In  a  short  time  the  jobbers  were  all  called  to- 
gether by  the  men  who  had  formed  the  combine  among 
the  manufa.'turers.     We  were  told  that  for  the  future 
we  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  supplies  at  anv  price 
unless  we  signed  an  agreement  to  advance  our'selling 
price  to  figures  corresponding  to  those  fixed  by  the 
manufacturers.    We  were  further  told  that  if  we  signed 
the  agreement  and  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  Trust 
rebates  on  all  jnirchases  made,  vaiying  according  to 
the  volume  of  business  we  did,  would  be  paid  to  us  at 
the  end  of  the  year  through  the  men  who  had  organized 
the  combine.    Of  course,  since  these  men  controlled  the 
source  of  Canadian  supplies  and  since  tho  tariff  pro 
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hibited  US  from  getting  supplies  elsewhere,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  us,  if  we  were  to  stay  in  the  business, 
but  to  sign  the  agreement.  Thus  the  jobber  from  being 
an  independent  dealer  became  a  mere  hired  servant  or 
agent  of  the  manufacturer.  Our  buying  is  arranged 
for  us  bv  the  Trust.  Our  selling  is  controlled  by  the 
same  arbitrary  power.  The  higher  prices,  of  course, 
were  passed  on  to  the  consumers." 

"Even  this  was  not  all.  The  manufacturers  in- 
sisted on  keeping  in  their  own  hands  the  business  of 
supplying  directly  a  few  special  retail  customers  who 
bought  in  large  quantities." 

Thus  the  small  retail  stores  have  been  compelled 
to  buy  their  supplies  through  the  combine  of  whole- 
Balers  while  a  few  large  departmental  retail  stores  in 
the  large  centres  purchase  directly   from  the  manu- 
facturers and  are  therefore  able  to  undersell  the  local 
dealer     These  departmental  stores  have  built  up  ex- 
tensive mail  order  deliveries  which  carry  their  goods  to 
the  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  expe. 
of  the  business  of  local  storekeepers.    The  injury  wh- 
this  centralizing  of  the  retail  business  has  done  is  vei. 
apparent  in  every  part  of  the  country.    It  is  also  ap- 
parent in  the  large  centres  where  the  business  of  the 
small  stores  has  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  de- 
partmental   establishments,   whose    presence  has  also 
tended   to   enhance   the   assessment   of   neighbouring 
property,  and  thereby  increase  the  taxes  of  the  stores 
whose  business  thev  have  taken  away.    Thus  the  value 
of  property  outsi.le  of  a  few  centres  has  been  ma- 
terially depressed  while  in  the  centres  it  has  been  un- 
duly enhanced. 

According  to  the  "Toronto  Star's  '  investigation 
it  was  found  that  "there  were  combinations  of  manu- 
facturers on  the  one  hand  and  combines  of  wholesalers 
on  the  other  in  active  alliance;  the  manufacturers 
agreeing  to  sell  onlv  to  those  in  the  wholesale  commne 
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and  the  organized  wliolesalers  airroein^  t„  buy  only 
from  the  manutaeturers'  oon.I.inos  and  to  maintain 
prices  mutually  decided  U[)on." 

The  series  of  articles  that  was  published  bv  the 
loronto  Star"  ,n  the  fall  of  li.08  very  .-learly  sets 
forth  he  fonnat.on  and  workin^^s  ..f  combines  and 
since  these  articles  have  been  allowed  to  stan<l  without 
.•ontradictu.n  the  writer  cannot  do  better  than  ,,uote 
further  from  them. 

"Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evils  follouing 
upon  the  restraint  of  tra.h^  in  this  countrv  (Canada)  '' 
says  Hns  paper,  "was  alTcrded  when  what  is  known 
as  fhe  tack  <.omb.ne  was  under  investigation  before  the 
ourts  of  Toronto.  This  combina.i...  .overe.l  not  onlv 
tacks,  but  nails  as  well. 

"The  manner  in  which  tin.  particular  or^^anization 
«as  created  and  conducted  is  typic-al  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  a  1  other  cases  and  it  may  be  well,  th'erefor  .  to 
sketch  briefly  the  plan  of  operation. 

"  A  re,i,„h,r  pri,-e  list  was  prepared  and  each  mem- 
ber o  the  o.-an.zation  a,i,need  to  staml  by  the  same 
In  order  to  insure  fulfilment  of  the  agreement  an  o.licer 
was  appointed  with  authority  to  enter  the  o!)ice  and 
••xamine  the  books  of  any  one  of  the  factories  covered 
hy  the  organization.  . 

"The  pernicious  effect  of  this  organization  was 
made  particularly  manifest  in  the  measures  taken  by 
■  t  to  render  competition  by  any  concern  outside  the 
organization  an  impossibility.     A  case  which  actually 
occurred  wil  best  illustrate  the  means  adapted  to  this 
end      An  independent  factory  having  sprung  up^  o t 
of  the  combined  factories  was  authorized  to  get  after  t 
'Getting  after'  in  this  case  consisted  in  selling  comli;e 
goods  in  the  terntory  covered  by  the  independenTlr 
oern  at  cut  rate  prices.    The  end  of  the  contes    was 
certain  from  the  beginning.    The  independent  fa  tor' 
hemg  utterly  unable  to  stand  up  against  the  host  « 
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c  iiil)ination,  went  to  the  wall.    As  soon  as  that  objoct 
,  as  aceomplislied  prices  went  up  again. 

"Not  only  did  this  combine  tend,  as  was  brou^'ht 
out  in  the  evidence  durins?  the  inquiry,  to  prevent 
either  importation  from  outside  or  independent  manu- 
facture at  home,  but  its  methods  were  calculated  to 
keep  down  production  by  the  combine  itself.  It  was 
designed  to  discouraj^e  rather  than  encourasre  improve- 
ment and  enterprise." 

In  many  localities  factories  and  shops  have  been 
ruthlessly  stamped  out  with  apparently  little  or  no  con- 
sideration for  the  looS  entailed.  No  conuuunity  can 
easily  or  without  expense  change  suddenly  from  Ihe 
production  of  one    ommodity  to  another. 

Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  thousands  of  small  uiann- 
facturinjr  plants  there  have  been  built  uj)  a  few  gigan- 
tic rsiablishments,  and  in  the  same  way  out  of  the 
ruiiis  '  f  hundreds  of  wholesale  houses  aiul  thousands 
of  retail  stores  there  have  sprung  up  a  few  large  whole- 
sale houses  and  dei)artmental  stores.  Hence  Canada  is 
able  to  boast  of  possessing  a  few  of  the  largest  m'lls 
within  the  F.ritish  Empire  and  having  one  or  two  of 
tlie  largest  departmental  stores,  proportionate  to  the 
population,  which  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  tlie 
world. 

For  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  this  crushing  out 
of  comi)etiti()n  and  increasing  of  prices  has  been  going 
on.  During  the  same  time  the  i)rotits  of  the  few  sur- 
viving c<mcerns  have  been  growing  greater  and 
greater.  Of  late,  however,  it  would  appear  that  not 
even  ?uch  success  is  sullicient  to  satisfy  the  greed  of 
those  in  control  and  they  have  taken  to  capitalizing 
their  profits.  Hence  the  movement  which  in  1909 
resulted  in  52  large  companies  being  merged  into  ten 
capitalized  combires  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$195,000,000. 
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The  capitalization  of  such  conconis  is  '^enemlly 
composed  of  three  classes  of  scrip,  boiuls,  preferred 
stock  and  common  stock.     The  wliole  issue  is  under- 
written by  some  bank  or  trust  company  which  sells 
most  of  the  bonds  and  much  of  the  preferred  stock 
in  Great  Britain.    Simultaneously,  of  course,  the  issue 
IS  also  offered  in  Canada.     The  greater  part  of  the 
common  sloek  is  retained  by  the  promoters  and  untler- 
writers,  who  very  often  •tre  one  and  the  same.    A  con- 
siderable share  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
bon.ls  and  preferred  stock  is  also  retained  by  the  i)ro- 
moters  and  underwriters  nnd  the  greater  part  of  the 
bahince  is  paid  to  the  manufacturers  from  whom  the 
plants  have  been  purchased.    Very  little  of  it  goes  to 
develop  or  improve  the  plants.    This  class  of  flotation 
represents  much  of  Canada's  foreign  borrowing.     It 
makes  a  few  millionaires  but  adds  little  to  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  country  and  imposes  a  heavy 
Imrden  on  the  consumers  who  are  forced  to  pay  prices 
for  the  products  of  these  combines  that  will  enable  the 
directors  to  pay  handsome  dividends  on  this  enormous 
capitalization  of  water.    This  burden  is  further  au-- 
mented  by  the  payment  of  exorbitant  salaries.    Ord"i- 
nanly,  the  men  who  are  phiced  at  the  heads  of  these 
combines,  and  who  draw  the  handsome  salaries,  are 
not  the  men  wlio  liave  spent  their  lives  in  the  industry 
l;ut  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  promoters,  who 
are  often  mere  figureheads,  and  hence  parasites  on  the 
industry.    What  all  this  means  to  the  consumers  of  the 
country  can  best  be  understood  by  an  e...  nination  of  a 
few  specific  cases. 

The  Canadian  Cement  Company,  Limited,  has  a 
capitalization  of  $38,000,000,  of  which  there  has  been 
issued  $5,000,000  of  the  6  per  cent,  bonds,  $10,500,000 
of  the  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  and  $13,500  000  of 
common  stock.  The  net  annual  dividends,  which  this 
concern  has  promised  English  and  other  investors  in 
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its  prospectuses  and  advertiseiueul^  ainouut  to  $3,- 
035,000.  On  the  basis  of  last  year's  total  sales  of 
cement  in  Canada  this  combine  will  require  to  extort 
from  the  consumers  of  Canada  a  price  which  will  leave 
a  net  profit  to  the  company  of  about  one  dollar  a  barrel 
after  paying  all  costs  of  production  and  providing  for 
depreciation  of  plant.  The  salary  which  the  head  olti 
cial  of  this  ci.iiipaiiy  receives  is  nearly  double  that  i)aid 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

Another  combine  that  recently  o/Tered  its  shares 
to  the  P^nglish  investor  is  the  (Canadian  Car  and  Foun- 
dry Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  and  bond 
issue  of  $1(5,000,000.  This  combine  undertakes  to  earn 
su.Hcient  profits  to  meet  all  fixed  charges  and  leave 
enough  to  pay  a  dividend  of  at  least  13  per  cent,  on  its 
very  large  issi,u>  of  common  stock,  not  one  dollar  of 
which  represents  investment.  It  is  all  water.  Further- 
more, it  undertakes  to  do  this  on  a  gross  output  whi(.'h 
English  manufacturers  would  consider  ridiculously 
small.  But  recognizing  the  need  for  strengthening  the 
English  investor's  credulity  the  promoters  of  this  com- 
pany took  good  care  to  include  in  their  prospectuses 
the  statement  that  "car  builders  in  Canada  are  pro- 
tected from  foreign  comr)etition  by  a  duty  of  30  per 

cent." 

Lest  readers  should  be  inclined  to  regard  these 
promises  as  the  mere  exaggerations  of  promoters,  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  some  instances  from  a  class  of 
combines  that  have  been  long  enough  in  existence  to 
show  that  they  have  consumers  sufficiently  in  their  grip 
to  make  good  their  promises. 

The  largest  Cotton  Company  in  Canada  has  out- 
standing $5,000,000  of  common  stock,  $1,859,030  of  7 
per  cent,  preferred  stock,  and  $3,490,275  of  6  per  cent, 
bonds.  According  to  the  rnnual  report,  the  net 
profits  for  the  year  1908-09,  after  paying  all  mill 
charges,  and  writing  off  the  usual  amount  for  repairs 
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and  betterments  to  the  mills,  amounted  to  $1,004  289 
This  very  large  profit  was  made  on  sales  amountini? 
to  only  $f),153,625. 

Where  our  combines  are  able  to  fix  the  pri.-e  thev 
pay  for  their  raw  material  as  well  as  the  selliu--  price 
of  their  finished  article  their  earnings  are  much  larger 
For  mstauce,  the  three  largest  milling  companies  hav.. 
a    combined    capitalization    of  $;J,500.0()    ..f    7     ,,er 
cent,    preferred    stock,    $5,H!)5,000   of   coniin..n    .f..,-l< 
and  $4,573,100    bonds.    The    net    earnings    fn.ni   tl,.; 
business    in    1909    of    these    three    companies    were 
sufiicient    to    pay    all    expenses,    the    .hvidends    ,>„ 
the    preferred    stock    and    the  bonds    and    leave    a 
balance  of  $925,902,  or  over  15%  per  cent,  for  the  com- 
mon or  bonus  stock.    The  net  earnings  of  these  thicc 
companies  on  their  a^-tual  investment  must  have  been 
considerably  over  50  per  cent.    Of  course,  such  a  lar-e 
percentage  was  not  paid.    One  of  these  companies  paid 
i  per  cent,  on  its  common  stock,  another  (5  per  cent 
Tlie    third    paid    7    per    cent,    in    cash    and    gave    a 
bonus  of  15  per  cent,  of  new  common  stock,  thereby 
further     increasing     their    watered     stock     by     this 
amount.    The  balance  was  carried  forward.    The  sur- 
plus or  undistributed  earnings  of  these  three  com- 
panies at  the  end  of  1909  amount  to  $2,3fi0,625     These 
examples  could  be  multiplied  as  many  times  as  there 
are  commodities  required  by  Canadian  consumers. 

Canadian  manufacturing  industries  naturally  fall 
into  two  classes,  viz.:  those  that  draw  their  raw  ma- 
terials from  foreign  countries,  such  as  cotton,  rubber 
silk,  cane  sugar,  etc.,  and  those  that  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  materials  produced  in  Canada,  such  as 
grain,  timber,  wool,  certain  classes  of  minerals,  etc 

The  raw  material  for  the  first  class  of  establish- 
ment   IS    admitted    free    or    at    very    low    rates    of 
duty  while  the  finished  product  enjoys   the  protec 
tion    of    a    substantial    tariff.       The    benefit    which 
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I'nnu'lii  (h-i-ivi's  Inmi  this  cliiss  (»!"  iiiamit'iicliiiiii«  •■> 
tablisliiiifiits  is  mainly  iluit  i.c  t-uin-  ivoui  tiie  t'liiplov 
nu'ut  of  the  hihoiir  ne.t>ss';ry  ti»  .'oiiv.Mt   the  frivi^ni 
raw  iiiatL'iial  into  the  linishe.l  article.     The  |>ri»v  the 
t'anatlian  (-onsunier  pays  for  tliis,  is  nmdi  >,Meater  than 
is  K«neniiiy  realized.     Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
cotton.     .\ccor(iin«  to  the   liMMJ  census,  ther."  were  in 
Canada     in     liK).")     twenty     factories     inakiiiii     cotton 
goods,     and     Kiving     employment     to  I(>.-'I4     people. 
Tiie     total      wa^es      paid      hv    all    these    mills     were 
$:5,ir);!.S!ir).    The  value  of  the  coml>ined  output  was  $14, 
2Li:'),447.    In  the  same  year  the  imports  of  maimfactureiJ 
cotton  goods  amounted  to  $>S,;{r)(M;(il,  <'n  wlii<-h  a  duty 
of  $2,Ul(i,<!0t)  was  paid.     Assuming  that  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  home-nuuh!  article  was  no  less  than  the  one 
imi'orted,  and  tlie  fact  that  the  retail  price  is  no  less 
supports  this  assumption:  Canadian  (-onsumers  paid 
for  their  protection  on  cotton  goods  more  than  $0,- 
r)()0,0(H),  ..f  wiiich  only  $li,0lG,(;00,  or  the  duty  collected 
on  the  imports,  went  into  the  Canadian  treasury.    The 
balance  went  into  tlie  pockets  of  the  few  cotton  manu- 
facturers.     T'hus  the  Canadian  consumers  paid  over 
$r),000,0()0  on  the  cotton  goods  they  consumed  in  that 
year,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  lahourers  who 
received  $3,416,812  in  wages. 

In  I'JOo  there  were  eight  sugar  refineries  which 
produced  $18,208,200  of  refined  sugar.  Tlie  total  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  employed  was  l,(ii)4,  an.l  then- 
wages  amounted  to  $8(!3,02().  The  protective  duty  on 
sugar  amounts  to  17i/o  per  cent.  According  to  these 
figures  the  people  of  Canada  could  have  paid  the  em- 
pFoyees  of  sugar  refinei-ies  the  wages  they  received  and 
still  be  over  two  million  dollars  ahead,  had  they  been 
able  to  buy  their  sugar  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
world.  The  same  is  true  of  every  other  class  of  goods 
that  is  manufactured  in  Canada  from  foreign  raw  ma- 
terial by  reason  of  our  protective  tariff. 
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Under  the  existing  protective  tariff  fl,,.,-.-  ,s  sn 
"'-...  raw  an.l  s,.mi  finishec!  maf.riai  n..,„inM|  l.v  „.an 
n<n<.t,„-ers  ul„.-h  is  a.|„,itt,.|  free  or  on  which  a  draw- 
hn.  k  ,s  al  mvcl  an.l  there  are  so  many  of  our  s..  ...-.Hed 
n-Hones  hat  are  not  uuu-h  „,ore  than  finishi,..  shopH 
f..r  th.s  class  of  ^oods.  that  it  is  dilhcnlt  to  .lerern.ine 

"".on,.  Iu.h..hly  pn.tected  industries  those  that  ; 
|'...ira..vl  so  ely  in  the  workin.^  up  of  raw  n.aterial  pro- 
•'-<-  m  rana<h..  For  instance.  „,„st  peop,e  wouhi 
-!-•  that  n.n.ufacturers  of  agricultural  in  ph.nH.nt 
^^■••."'••.''^'  "••'•'  to  ,..t  the  raw  material  which  thev  re- 
•l-nrenManada.  Vet  a  few  days  a,^,  the  president  of 
one  of  our  lar,.est  estahlishments  for  manufacturing 
M^-ncultural  implements  sent  a  letter  to  the  "G.-in 
Growers'  Guide"  of  Winnipeg-,  in  whi,.h  he  sta'tes 
hat  more  than  .0  per  cent,  of  the  steel  an.l  iron  and 
•><M.or  cent,  of  all  the  lumher  used  in  Canadian  a.M-i 

Sid^'    'n        rf"^    -^  ■■-'-•«-'    rrom    the    minted 
S  ,des         I  h,s  staten.ent  seems  to  he  home  out  hv  the 

...     1  10     he  payn.ents  n.ade  l,y  the  Don.inion  «„vlrn- 
ment  t,.  t   e  nu.nulacturers  of  a..n 
on  .Kcount  of  draw-hacks  amounted  to  $21I>  701  8« 

Such  examples  .s  this  shoul.l  convince  'tl,,.  "iH-opIc 
of    he  hypocnsy  that  is  hcin^  pra.-tised  when  Lanu 
fa<-turers  exhort  consun.ers  to  purchase  only  CanacHan 
na<le  .^oo.is  or  when  they  clain.  that  the  present    a    ff 
IS  one  for  revenue  n.ore  than  for  protection 

In  the  absence  of  competition  an.l  the  la.-k  of  a 
proper  system  of  government  inspection,  the  manufac 
turers  are  free,  if  they  are  so  disposed,  to  use  inferk  r 
yades  of  raw  materials,  with  the  result  that  a  r,oor 
Hn.ss  of  article  ks  produced.  lu  many  articles  t^l 
tendency  IS  becoming  very  noticeable 'in  t  ,1  oo^ 
service  Canadmn-ma.ie  a-tieles  are  .ivin,  consn^.^ 
The  hankxn,'  system  of  Canada  has  ],ecome  so 
much  an  integral  part  of  our  system  of  combined  tha^ 
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a  complete  un.lerstanding  of  the  oue  is  iinpoHs.l.lo 
witlmut  some  knowledise  of  the  workings  of  the  other. 
The  same  men  who  control  our  combines  also  .-ontrol 
the  banking  resources  of  the  country.  Men  who  sue 
ceeded  in  forming  and  .'ontrolliug  inchistrial  combines 
w.-re  soon  made  bank  .iirectors  and  many  who  were 
bank  managers  or  directors  when  the  combine  era  be 
gan  soon  took  a.lvantage  of  their.command  of  finance 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  combines. 

The  l)anks  tliat  began  the  game  early  got  a  big 
start  on  those  that  hesitated,  while  those  that  .lid  not 
embark  on  it  at  all,  but  i^referred  to  continue  t.)  devote 
their  efforts  and  resources  to  the  building  ui)  of  the 
(.omimmitv  in  which  they  were  located,  paid  the  |)eu 
alty  of  tiieir  conservatism  with  their  extinction  either 
by 'failure  or  by  being  absorbed  into  the  larger  ones  at 
prices  dictated  by  Mie  latter.     As  soon  as  a  combine 
was  formed  through  the  agency  of  a  bank  all  the  banl( 
ing  business  of  the  new  corporation  went  to  that  bank. 
In  this  wav  the  small  and  local  banks  lost  much  of  then- 
former  and  best  business.    Local  banks  also  suffered 
severely  by  the  closing  of  local         -ifacturing  plants. 
According  as  the  larger  banh.  ^.ew  stronger  their 
branches  were  extended  into  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Except  in  the  cases  where  there  were  industries  whicli 
they  desired  to  foster,  these  new  branches  were  not 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.     They 
were  there  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  up  the  savings 
of  the  people  and  drawing  them  off  to  the  head  ollices, 
all  of  which  are  situated  in  two  or  three  of  our  large 
cities.    At  least,  whether  this  was  the  intention  or  not, 
this  is  what  has  actually  happened  and  nothing  else 
could  have  resulted  from  the  policy  adopted.  The  men 
who  are  placed  at  the  heada  of  these  local  branches  are 
generally  voung  men  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
industry  or  of  the  community  to  which  they  are  sent. 
They  are  concerned  only  in  the  making  of  a  good  record 
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with  tlio  lip;j<l  odi.-c.  so  that  they  mny  the  sooner  l»p 
transferred  to  ji  l.ott.  r  post.  TJiPy  Imvf.  little  or  no 
power  to  make  loans  themselves  and  they  .ire  naturally 
over  enrefnl  of  the  numher  of  applications  they  submit 
to  the  Iiead  ollice.  The  applications  that  are  forwarded 
are  necessarily  passed  upon  hy  men  who  know  nothin-r 
of  the  applicant  or  the  commimity  from  which  the 
apidications  came  and  their  ncceptance  or  rejection  is 
too  often  dictated  hy  <'onsiderations  that  mean  pcrs<.nal 
gain  and  national  loss. 

These  branches  are  establishe<i  and  withdrawn 
where  and  at  sudi  times  as  tlie  policy  of  the  head 
ollioe  suggests.  They  are  extended  to  communities  as 
soon  as  business  has  attained  a  j.roportion  or  has  pros- 
pects of  so  doing,  whicli  would  Justify  the  existence  of 
a  bank  and  are  likewise  withdrawn  as  socui  as  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  conmumity  sinks  below  this  level. 

Under  such  a  system  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  private  banks  and  the  smal  chartered  ones 
would  have  little  chance  of  survivih^  an<l  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Canada  now  possess  a  smaller  num 
ber  of  independent  banks  than  she  has  at  any  time 
since  1869. 

Two  of  the  latest  chartered  and  local  banks  to 
fail  were  the  IJank  of  St.  Jean  and  the  Hank  of  St. 
Hyacinthe,  and  it  is  instructive'  to  note  that  according 
to  the  census  returns  the  town  of  St.  Jean  in  1901  })os- 
sessed  4.*J  nuinufacturing  establishments,  each  employ- 
ing five  people  and  over,  with  a  total  emt)lovment  of 
830  employees.  But  by  lOOr.  this  number  had  been 
reduced  to  IH  such  factories  with  a  total  employment 
of  rM9.  The  town  o*"  St.  Hyacinthe  in  1901  had  ;U  of 
such  factories  employing  1,827  jieople.  Hut  in  l!»0(i 
there  were  only  29,  giving  employment  to  1,499.  Of 
cour.se,  among  the  industries  employing  fewer  than  live 
hands  the  decrease  would  be  much  greater. 
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With  till'  fiimm-iiil  lesotirce ,  of  i)w  wlml.'  .•oimtry 
80  thonmnhlv  in  tlu"  IimihIs  ..f  a  iVw,  who  an-  als..  th.- 
largest  hohlers  of  seouiilics  in  industrial  .•..nil)ini's,  aixl 
with  a  hifjli  tarilT  that  |.rott-.-ts  them  from  (.utsi.le  com 
petition,  it  is  easy  to  uiulerstand  wiiat  a  i.ower  these 
few  have  over  our  manufactnrinK  industry  and  how 
thorouirhly  the  mass  of  Canadian  producers  and  con 
suniers  are  in  their  jurip. 

Independent  operator^  and  producers  wiio  are  not 
connected  in  any  way  witli  trusts  or  combines  find  it 
very  dillicult  to  Ret  even  tiie  ordinary  hank  accoinmo 
dation.    And  wiien  they  do  they  pay  for  it  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest.     Independent  merchants  and  manu 
fucturera  find  it  dillicult  to  get  the  paper  of  their  cus 
tomers  discounted  and  unless  tliey  are  able  to  carry 
it  themselves,  tiiese  customers  take  their  business  to 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  them  such  accom 
modation.    Such  conditions  offer  a  very  great  barrier 
to  those  who  are  ambitious  to  start   in  business  for 
themselves. 

In  the  United  States  industrial   and  trade  com 
bines  have  not  found  their  banking  system  so  capable 
of  being  moulded.  In  fact,  they  have  found  it  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  their  way  and  have  made  repeated 
but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  have  it  changed,  continu- 
ally holding  up  the  Canadian  system  as  a  model.    The 
promoters  of  combines  and  trusts  in  the  United  States 
had  to  make  the  best  use  they  could  of  the  associated 
banks  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities.     With  the 
funds  which  these  supplied,  together  with  those  of  the 
large  insurance  com|.anies,  for  the  control  of  which 
fabulous  prices  were  paid,  the  American  combines  and 
trusts  were  organized  and  promoted.    But  beyond  this 
the  banks  were  of  little  assistance  to  them  and  the 
banking  system  as  a  whole  did  much  to  check  their 
efforts  to  stamp  out  local  industries. 
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VUo  Ihws  of  (In.  Iiiit«.(l  St.ih-s   pn.hihit  iiatinjml 
Ixarich  banks.     Kvory  hnvii  ati*l  villa«.'  tlitduirlioul  tlu- 
Kpfiiihlic  has  mii' or  ni<nf  iri.lt^in'iuli'iit  hanks,  "capital 
ized  with  local  capital  and  ()ffic«»t(Ml  by  local  men  tlior 
ouj?hly  in  touch  with  local  needs  and  conditions.    The 
interests  of  thes..  hanks  arc  all  cciMrcd  in   the  iionic 
town  and  are  dependent  on  the  uphnildintf  of  the  coni 
.nunity.     When  the  ollicers  of  these  banks  are  called 
upon  to  extent!   financial  aid  to  some  enferf.risc  that 
may  promote  the  welfare  of  the  place,   these   hefore 
wliniii  such  a|»plicatious  c(»nie  are  men  intimately  ac 
qiiainted   with   local  needs  and  conditions,  men  who 
ktiuw  p.'isonally  those  a|)plyiny  for  the  loans."*     The 
inder)endent  hankinir  system  of  the  United  States  has 
thus  done  much  to  assist  local  producers,  iar>?e  and 
small,  and  to  prohmjf  the  inthistrial  life  of  many  com 
nimiities.     Hence  althou<,'h  combines  and  trusts'  made 
their  appearance  in  the  United  States  before  they  .-ame 
to  Canada  they  have  been  mu<'h  slower  in  makinj?  their 
presence  felt  by  the  mass  of  producers  and  consumers. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Canada's  natural  resources  and  foreign  trade. 

In  the  matter  of  natural  resources,  both  as  regards 
richness  and  extent,  few  countries  have  been  more  hiv- 
ishly  en<lowed  than  Canada.  Her  lands  are  fertile  and 
extensive,  her  mineral  deposits  numerous  and  exceed- 
ingly rich,  her  shores  abound  with  all  kinds  of  the  most 
niarketa hie  fish  and  her  forests  arc  comi)arativeIy  in- 
exhaustible. Among  the  wheat  growing  countries  that 
have  not  yet  be.gun  the  extensive  use  of  mechanical  fer- 
tilizer none  is  capable  of  the  acreage  production  of 
Canada.  The  average  production  of  wheat  per  acre  in 
Australia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  India  and  Russia  is 
from  10  to  12  bushels.  In  Canada  the  average  produc- 
tion per  acre  is  over  18  bushels. 

As  regards  markets,  Canada  is  more  favourablv 
situated  than  any  other  of  the  newer  countries  The 
grej.test  market  of  the  world  for  all  kinds  of  products 

'l  u"^?^-.  S^""®  ^^^""^  ^""^  «°™«  *^o  hundred  millions 
ot  highly  civilized  people  whose  requirements  are  large 
and  whose  domestic  resources  limited.     According  to 
Lloyd  s  Calendar  it  requires  from  36  to  42  days  for 
mail  to  i)iiss  from  the  principal  ports  of  New  Zealand 
to  Lond,m,  the  hub  of  the  European  markets;  from  26 
to  .i3  days  from  the  principal  ports  of  Australia  to  Lon- 
don ;  from  17  to  22  days  from  the  ports  of  South  Amer- 
ica; from  17  to    21    days    from  the  ports  of   South 
Afru.i ;  from  14  to  16  days  from  the  ports  of  India,  but 
only  from  7  to  S  days  from  the  principal  ports  of  Can- 
ada.    The  time  required  for  the  passage  of  freight 
cargoes  IS  longer  than  for  mail,  but  the  relative  time 
required  for  a  cargo  of  freight  to  pass  between  London 
and  the  principal  ports  of  any  of  the  countries  just 
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mentioned  is  indicated  by  tlie  above  fis'ines.  Tliese 
figures  also  indicate  the  relative  time  reciuired  for  and 
the  cost  of  cable  desi)atclies,  a  consideration  of  great 
and  growing  imi)ortance  to  trade  and  commerce.  The 
market  second  in  importance  is  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  regards  this  market,  none  of  the  newer 
countries  is  so  favourably  situated  as  is  Canada.  Japan 
and  China  f«)nu  the  market  third  in  importance,  and 
with  regard  to  this  market,  also,  Canada  is  as  favour 
ably  situated  as  any  of  the  newer  countries  and  much 
more  so  than  most  of  them.  Canada  lit's  midway 
between  two  of  the  world's  greatest  markets  and  is 
separated  from  the  third  only  by  an  imaginary  boun 

dary  line. 

What  this  proximity  to  the  great  markets  of  the 
world  should  mean  to  this  countiy  only  those  can  ade 
quately  appreciate  who  know  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  take  orders  more  readily  and  deliver  the  goods 
in  less  time  than  conii)etitors.  Moreover,  the  differ 
ence  in  cost  of  communication  and  transportation 
should  be  a  big  advantage  to  the  t^anadian  producer 
and  exporter. 

Another  asset  of  much  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Canada  is  situated  in  the  same  hemisphere  as  the  three 
premier  markets.  This  is  a  big  advantage  in  shipping 
perishable  goods  and  live  stock.  The  depreciation  in 
perishable  goods  and  the  death  rate  among  live  stock, 
when  they  have  to  be  transported  across  the  equator  is 
considerable. 

The  climate  in  Canada  is  decidedly  healthy  ami 
exhilarating  and  under  its  influence  people  soon  be- 
come industrious  and  ambitious. 

When  to  the  foregoing  opportxmities  and  advant- 
ages, which  the  natural  resources  and  position  of  the 
country  offer,  is  added  tlio  exceptional  ease  with  which 
her  people  have  been  able  to  acquire  foreign  capital, 
one  naturally  expects  to  find  evidences  of  much  more 
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development,  increased  production  .uid  prosperity  tl.nn 
exist. 

Durim.-  the  last  ten  years  then>  lias  been  little  or 
no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  our  exports,  wliile  dur 
mg  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  has  been  a  consider 
able  decrease  in  many  important  items.  Any  increase 
there  has  been  in  the  value  has  been  due  entirely  to 
increased  prices. 

According?  to  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Depart 
meut  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  total  value  of  exports 
of  live  animals  for  each  of  the  years  since  IHOO  was  as 
follows : — 

EX      ,RTS    OF    LIVE    ANIMALS. 

l-'^J $H,f)!);{,92!» 

1902 rs,7m,u:\ 

1^03 13,97l',506 

1904 12.462,851 

1900 L3,31!),I)35 

190(5 13,466,448 

^907 12,764,215* 

1908 11,130,432 

1908 11,708,082 

1910 12.107,971 

*For  nine  months. 
From  a  recently  issued  jyovernmeiit  report  entitled 
i' Wholesale  Prices  in  Canada"  it  is  shown  that  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  live  animals  increased  ''3 
per  cent,  since  1900,  in  which  case  the  quantity  export- 
ed has  decreased  by  over  25  per  cent,  since  "the  hi-h 
water  mark  in  1903.  "" 

Durino;  the  same  i)eriod  the  value  of  animal  pro- 
ducts such  as  meats,  cheese,  butter,  etc..  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

KXPORTS    OK    ANIMAL    PRonCCTS. 

'•'01 $39,375,158 

1902 41,224..3.31 

1903 50,46.3,125 
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1904  46,355,864 

1905 43,636,898 

1906 46,033,236 

1907 36,602,035* 

1908 36,751,054 

1909 32,050,363 

1910 30,806,680 

•For  nine  months. 
Tn  the  report  "Wholesale  Prices  in  Canada"  it  is 
shown  that  the  wholesale  price  of  meat  has  increased 
over  50  i)er  cent,  smce  1900.  But  since  Canadian  meats 
are  bought  by  consumers  in  England  for  MUch  less 
than  is  paid  by  Canadian  consumers,  we  may  assume 
that  the  export  price  of  Canadian  meats  has  been  less 
than  the  wholesale  price  in  Canada.  But  we  can  safely 
take  it  that  the  export  price  has  advanced  at  least  20 
per  cent.  According  to  the  above  mentioned  report 
dairy  produce  has  advanced  about  22  per  cent,  since 
1900.  Taking  these  increases  in  prices  into  considera- 
tion the  quantity  of  animal  products  exported  has  fal- 
len off  fully  50  per  cent,  since  1903. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  wheat  and  all  other 
kinds  of  grain  and  their  products  has  been  as  follows: 

EXPORTS   OF    (iRAINS    AND    URAIN    PROnrOE. 

All  other 
gi-ains  and 
their  products. 
$7,855,111 
5,182,117 
5,259,209 
4,405,343 
3,259,866 
3,165,080 
3,788,826* 
5,(530,616 
5,465,239 
5.408,814 


Wheat  and  its 
Year.  i)roducts. 

1901." $11,129,410 

1902  22,894,090 

1903 29,407,816 

1904 19,968,941 

1905 18,833,369 

1906 40,251,129 

1907 24,748,908 

1908 49,314,654 

1909 57,028,255 

1910 69,311,825 

•For  nine  months. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  grains,  the  above  figures  show  a  fair  increase  in  the 
exports  of  wlieat  and  its  i)roducts,  flour  and  bran,  but 
in  all  other  grains  and  their  [)roducts  there  has  been  :i 
decrease  of  about  50  per  cent. 

The  value  of  exports,  the  products  of  the  mine,  is 
as  follows:— 

KXPOKTS    OF    MINK    I'KUDrt'TS. 

Year.         Cold.  Silver.       All  others.       Total 

1901..$24,44r),l5(!     $2,420,750  $13,501,777  $40,;3()7,683 
1002..   19,668,015       2,055,428     13,224,131     34,947,574 
1,802,690 

1,865,528 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


16,437,52S 

18,715,539 

15,208,380 

12,991,916 

7.226,954 

8,817,041 

7,293,420 

6,016,126 


2,098.778 

4,310,52S 

5,507,259 

10,755,599 

13,284,094 

15,009,937 


12,824,643 
13.045,672 
14,635.171 
1H,157,187 
13,457,742 
19,604,493 
16,679,185 
19,060.954 


31,064,861 

33,(;26,739 

31,932,329 

35,469,631 

2(U91,955* 

39,177,1.33 

37,257,699 

40,087.017 


*For  nine  months. 
The  heiivy  exports  of  gold  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  are  due  to  the  Yukon  output  and  the  heavy  ex- 
ports of  silver  during  recent  years  are  accounted  for 
by  the  output  of  the  Cobalt  mines.  On  the  whole  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  has  been  little  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  total  exports  of  mineral  products.  In  the 
quantity  exported  there  has  been  a  small  increase. 
Mine  products  have  not  increased  in  price  as  have  the 
products  of  other  industries.  On  the  contrary,  during 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  market 
price  of  a  number  of  minerals. 

The  value  of  exports,  the  products  of  the  fisheries, 
were  as  follows: — 

EXPORTS  OF  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS. 

Year. 

1901 $10,720,352 

1902 14,143,294 
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1903 11,800,184 

1904  10,751>,029 

1905 11,114,318 

1906 1(;,025,840 

1907 10,362,142* 

1908 13,S(i7,368 

1()09 13,319,664 

lt»lO 15,6(;3,162 

*For  nine  months. 
According  to  the  reports  on  the  "Wholesale  Prices 
in  Canada"  the  whoh'sale  price  of  Hsh  in  (^inada  has 
increased  about  2.')  per  cent.  The  wholesale  i)rice  of 
fish  in  the  iiiarl<ets  of  the  world,  however,  has  not  in- 
creased niiich  more  than  a  third  of  this.  But  even  this 
small  rise  is  snthcient  to  account  for  any  increase  in 
the  value  of  our  fish  exports  and  to  show  that  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fish  exported  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  years 
1902,  1906  and  1910  show  a  substantial  increase  on  the 
years  intervening.  This  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  that  every  fourth  year  there  occurs  what  is  known 
as  the  "big  nin"  of  sockeye  salmon. 

The  value  of  exports,  the  i)roduce  of  the  forest,  it 
as  follows: — 

i:XPOKI\S    OF    FOREST    PRODUCTS. 

Year.  Products. 

11)00 $29,663,668 

1901 30,009,857 

1!102 32,119,429 

1903 36,386,015 

1904 33,091,992 

1905 33,235,683 

1906 38,824,170 

1907 33,476,098 

1908 44,170,470 

1909 39,667,387 

1910 47,517,003 
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i\.cc'ordin«:  to  the  Koveriinient  report  •Wholesale 
I'rices  in  (Canada"  the  wholesale  price  of  lumber  hav 
increased  »bout  80  per  cent.  The  rise  in  prices  in  the 
markets  ot  the  world  has  not  been  nearly  so  ^reat  iiul 
!f  it  were  only  a  fraction  of  the  Canadian  increase  il 
would  be  HuCficient  to  account  for  any  increase  there 
has  been  in  the  value  of  the  above  exports.  Thus 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  (piantitv  of  this  rln^. 
of  exports  during  recent  years.  If  the  exports  of  pulp 
wood  are  omitted  there  is  a  decided  decrease. 

In  the  Government  returns  of  exports  of  manu- 
factures, there  are  included  such  articles  as  wood  pulp, 
also  rags,  cotton  waste,  scrap  iron,  junk  and  the  house- 
hold effects  of  people  leaving  the  country.  These  can 
hardly  be  consideied  as  being  properlv  placed  under 
this  heading.  However,  the  total  value  of  exports  un- 
der this  heading  in  Government  returns  are  as  follows: 

EXPORTS    OF    MANUFACTURED    GOODS. 

^'®«»"-  Exports. 

l-^^^O $14,224,281 

l-'Ol 16,012,208 

1^^^- 18,4()2,!)70 

1903 20,624,9(J7 

1904 19,8(i4,04<> 

^905 21,19],;j:};] 

1906 24,5(n,112 

1907 19,087,988 

1908 2S,507,124 

1909 28,9a7,0.)0 

1910 31,494,916 

To  sum  up:— During  the  last  ten  years  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  live 
stock  exported,  a  decrease  50  per  cent,  in  the  quantity 
of  animal  products  exported,  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent 
in  the  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  grain  except  wheat  ex- 
ported. The  exports  of  fish  have  remained  practically 
stationary  as  have  those  of  the  mine  and  the  forest 
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(The  increase  iu  the  exports  of  wood  blocks  for  pulp 
has  offset  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  other  forest 
products.)  The  only  commodities,  the  products  of  the 
natural  inchistries  of  the  country,  in  which  there  luis 
been  any  material  increase  are  wheat,  silver  and  pulp 
and  pulp  wood,  and  the  increase  in  quantity  of  these 
has  been  offset  by  decreases  in  the  quantity  of  other 
articles. 

On  the  other  hand  our  imports  have  been  going  up 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  In  1901  the  value  of  free  imports 
amounted  to  $71,303,573.  In  1910  the  value  of  free  im- 
ports was  $143,873,547.  But  more  surprising  is  the 
fact  that  the  imports  of  dutiable  articles,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  our  protective  tariff  is  supposed  to  foster 
w-ithin  the  country,  increased  from  $115,574,()58  in  1901 
to  $241,901,550  in  1910.  More  surprising  still  is  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  increases  iu  dutiable  imports 
have  not  been  in  specialties  but  in  articles  of  conmioii 
use,  which  could  easily  be  made  at  home  and  which,  no 
doubt,  would  be  manufactured  within  the  country  were 
it  not  for  the  restraint  on  production  imposed  by  com- 
bines in  order  to  keep  up  prices  to  consumers. 

With  such  a  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  material 
bought,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value 
of  what  has  been  sold,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
Canada  would  soon  pile  up  against  her  a  considerable 
balance  of  trade.  The  following  are  Canada's  bal- 
ances of  trade  for  each  year  since  1897  so  far  as  the 
value  of  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  is  con- 
cerned : — 

Canada's  balance  of  trade. 
Year. 

1897 $19,915,278* 

1898 23,597,336* 

1899 3,178,294t 

1900 1,912,480' 

1901 7,630,912* 


ance. 
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liol 7,008,403t 

1906 55,053,1)211 

..iy07 40,281,812t 

1908 «0.181,7G6t 

.,,      -^^"-^ 87,071,I10t 

Kxcess  of  exports  over  imports,  favourable  bal- 

•^For  nini  ''"''T  ""''''  '"P"'"'^'  "^^'^'-'^^  balance, 
r  or  nine  months. 


years^Canadfr\'^T  ?"'  '"'■^°^'  *^«  ^^^^  seven 

a    4.  •       ,        -"'^""i-i'iry   limes,      in   five  vears   ftra-if 

the  cases  are  not  umilar.    Canada  has  not  the  Seres 
on  foreign  loons  a.,d  investments,  nor  the  in™  !  f 
a  large  mercantile  marine  nor  the  „r„fi,    T  .        " 
international  banking,  no^  Z  m  nr„tr  so'u  ^ 'f 
■neome  which,  in  the  aggregate,  mL  a L    ^Sate 

Canada  has  none  of  these  sourpp*;  nf  ir. 

or^sreixrSirt?^  - 

last  ten  years  has  moret^an  ZS  *"""'  "" 
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Tlu'  onorinous  proportion  to  whiHi  this  annmil 
paymi'iit  for  int.Tost  on  foifiK"  l>orrowiuK  !>««  K^o^n 
i8  not  j^i'ncrallv  iTalizod. 

AccoriHnix  to  the  latost  Gov(>rnniotit  n^turns,  the 
interest  pavai)h'  in  l.ondon  on  the  Fun.U'.l  Debt  of  the 
Dominion,  ■chu-iuK  the  fiscal  year  IDIO.  au.ountea  to 
$10,()4H,4';7.!'7. 

In  a  reeent  issue  of  the  "Monetary  Times"  it  was 
stated  on  the  authority  of  the  President  of  tlie  Cana- 
<liini  I'acilie  Kaiiwav,  "that  nearly  all  the  Canadian 
PaciHc  Railway  4  per  rent,  perpetual  debenture  stock 
and  4  per  cent,  preference  stock  is  held  in  Great 
i'.ritain.  Of  the  connnoii  stock,  holders  in  Great 
|'>ritain  have  api)roximately  (if)  per  cent.  About  15 
I  M-  cent,  is  held  on  the  Continent  and  the  remaining 
20  per  cent,  is  divided  evenly  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States."  If  this  is  true,  fully  $17,000,000  goes 
out  of  the  country  annually  in  the  way  of  interest  to  the 
foreign  holders  of  C.  P.  R.  securities. 

Practically  all  the  securities  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railways  are  "hel.l  in  En?,dand  and  the  annual  interest 
on  these,  amounts  to  over  $7,000,000. 

These  thre  ems  alone  amount  to  over  $:U,000,- 
000  In  additi  there  is  the  interest  on  the  securities 
held  outside  c '  Canada  of  each  of  the  provinces  and 
municipalities,  railroads  other  than  the  two  above  men- 
tioned and  the  hundreds  of  industrirl  undertakings  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  annual  in- 
tertst  for  which  the  people  of  Canada,  in  one  way  or 
another,  are  responsible  amounts  to  at  least  $80,000,- 
000,  a  very  substantial  charge  on  the  industry  of  the 

country.  ^        ,   ,       , 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  Canada's  adverse 
balance  of  trade  is  due  to  her  heavy  borrowing  or  again 
that  the  failure  on  the  part  of  her  exports  to  increa;-.e 
more  rapidly  is  due  to  the  increased  home  demand, 
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Bui  if  this  were  tnu 


en  occasione*!  I»v  a  liea 


vy   iininiKratioii. 
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rowinifs  have  been  ahiiost  as  I 


in    AiKeiitine    Kepublic,  where  tl 


milHi-  results  should  he  pro- 


and   whei-e    the  iiicre 


le  t»u'ei;fn  hor 
leavy  as  those  of  Canada. 


use    in   |>(»|>ulati<>n    Troni   i 


miui- 


Imo.?  the  population  of  Argentine  Kepuhlie  was  fi,- 
48  >,02.i.  Her  hahmce  of  trade  has  heen  as  follows. 
The  returns  are  in  dollars  gold,  each  dollar  heing  equal 
to  !)5i4  cents  of  Canadian  money. 

AIJdKNTfXK  Jti;iMHI,rt's   BAI.ANCK  oi     IIUDK. 

^®^^'  Balance  of  trade. 

^^•'" ns.lHKi.HCO* 

^^^' 4l,ij.->.:i4;5* 

l"^i 5;{,7;iMf;:r 

^^ 76.447,471- 

^^***^ S0,777,J)24* 

]^^* 76,H'A,:m* 

^9^^ 117,GS!),421' 

1900 22,28;U08' 

1907 10,;{4;{,(J8()' 

1908 !»;?,o;}2,«;()r)* 

,„    1909 !)4,()()(),U00* 

hxoess  ol  exports  over  imports,  favourable  bal- 
ance. 

Two  other  countries  that  may  be  co.isidercd  in  the 
same  cate^^ory  with  Canada  and  Argentine  Republic 
are  Australia,  with  a  population  of  about  4,300  000 
and  New  Zealand  with  a  population  of  about  l,OOo'oOo' 
Both  of  these  countries  have  also  had  a  fair  share  of 
foreign  caj„tal  and  a  considerable  immigration  <lurin- 
the  last  ten  years.  The  balance  of  trade  of  each  of 
these  countries  has  been  as  follows.  The  returns  -no 
m  pounds  sterling  of  $4.86  2/3  to  the  pound. 
Australia's  balance  of  thahi;. 

^®^^-                               Balance  of  trade. 
1^97 £  5,824.467* 
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18.,8                 8,683,4««' 

lg99 14,269,34(J* 

1()00            4,568,S52* 

l^Ol'         7,2fi2,l«l* 

Y){)o                 3,2:}1U:J7* 

1903 '             10,4:{H,(;41* 

1904                          20,4(i5,()7:r 

1«)05  ""      l8,4i»4,:J04* 

1906 24,W2,851- 

11)07 21,015,214- 

1908 14,105,000' 

•Excess  i)f  exports  over  imports,  favourable  bal- 
ance. 

NKW  Zealand's  balanck  ok  tradk. 
Year                               Balance  of  trade. 

1897*     £1,747,021* 

1898'.".' 2,238,429' 

189«)                    3..309,76fi' 

1900".;:'. 3,015,932* 

1901         1,51(5,394* 

i;,0"'        2,077,421* 

1903'.:'. 2,895,967- 

1904       1,838,720* 

1905               3,160,891* 

iq06       .3,689,310* 

1907'        3,521,934* 

lOOs'.'.: 1,171,957+ 

1909 4,818,689* 

•Excess  of  exports  over  imports. 

fExcess  of  imports  over  exports. 

In  none  of  these  three  countries  has  importation 
of  foreign  capital  or  immigration  had  the  effect  on  the 
foreim  trade  which  some  people  claim  they  have  had 
on  the  foreign  trade  of  Canada.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  much  of  the  foreign  capital  which  has  come  into 
Canada  has  not  gone  into  productive  development,  but 
has  gone  to  swell  the  bank  accounts  of  individuals, 
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while  the  amount  that  hiis  hoori  spent  on  «'onstnj<-tion 
and  deveh.pnu.nt  has  fallen  far  shcrt  of  ac.o„,p|ishinK 
whttt  it  Hhould  on  account  of  tl..   hij^h  piic-s  of  evoiv 
thinj?. 

These  liijrh  prices  have  also  ujaterialiv  retarde<i 
production  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  a'iready  en- 
gnp^ed  in  the  natural  indii-lries,  particularly  in  those 
of  farminir.  mining  and  fishinK.  as  will  be"  shown  in 
the  succeeding  three  chapters. 

One  of  the  common  contentions  of  protectionists 
IS  that  Canada  should  maintain  a  hi^'h  protective  tariff 
so  that  she  may  become  a  manufacturinir  <'ountrv  and 
not  remain  purely  agricultural  such  as  Ar^'cntine  Re 
pnbhc,   Australia   and   New   Zealand.      If  this  were  a 
sound  economic  doctrir.,-.  Canada  should   now,  after 
thirty  years  of  protection,  have  less  imports  than  Ar 
gentine  Republic  or  Australia,  which  is  not  the  case 
Canada  has  had  protection  now  for  over  thirty  years 
yet  in  1908,  the  last  year  for  whi.-l,  the  writer  has  com- 
plete returns  for  Australia,  Canada  imported  $1'>0 - 
000,000  worth  of  goods  more  than  did  AiiMralia  while 
her  exports  were  $(50,00(j.000  less  than  those  of  Aus- 
tralia.    In   1909  Canada    imported  over  $7r),(iO0()o() 
worth  of  goods  more  than  did  Argentine  RepuMic 
while  her  exports  were  $67,0f'0,000  le^s  than  liiose  ot 
this  South  American  Republic. 

The  industrial  development  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  has  been  general 
and  healthy,  yet  one  industry  has  not  been  burdened 
t^or  the  sake  of  another.  According  to  tl,.  in.bistrial 
census  taken  in  1908,  the  results  of  wlii.-i,  i,ave  just 
been  publishe.l.  there  exist  in  the  Aruvntinc  Rcp„bli.. 
some  32,000  factories  giving  cmplovmeiit  to  ;L'7  000 

$330,000,001..  and  the  annual  production  amounted  to 
over  $540,000,000. 
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Doubtless  it  will  be  contended  that  none  of  the 
three  countries  above  mentioned  can  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  Free  Trade.     It   is  true  they   all  have 
tariffs.     But  their  tariffs  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
tariffs  for  revenue  than  is  the  Canadian  tariff.    Again, 
there  are  many  economic  an<l  political  factors,  such  as 
government  ownership  and  control,  government  assist- 
ance to  small  i)roducers  in  the  way  of  loans  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  the  existence  of  strong  co-operative 
societies,  the  disjiosition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
nationalize  monopolies  and  to  compel  manufacturers 
to  pay  salaries  and  wages  proportionate  to  the  advant- 
age which  is  taken  of  the  tariff  to  raise  prices,  and  the 
constant  collecting  of  infonnation  regarding  the  cost 
of  production  and  living,  all  of  which  makes  it  diffic.;'t, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  protected  interests  to  act  as 
they  have  acted  in  Canada.    Furthermore,  most  of  the 
protective  features  of  the  existing  tariffs  in  any  of 
these  three  countries,  are  of  recent  ado]>tion,  and  there 
has  not  been  time  for  the  centralization  which  char- 
acterizes the  Canadian  protected  industries.    In  this 
respect  these  countries  are  still  in  the  stage,  so  far  as 
the  protective  features  of  their  tariffs  are  concerned 
in  which  Canada  was  during  the  eighties.    Time  will 
tell  if  the  same  results  will  be  produced  in  these  coun- 
tries as  have  been  produced  in  Canada,  the  United 
States  or  Germany. 
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CHAl'TKU    V. 

THR     HARMING    INDUSTRV. 

Agiiciiltuiists  f„ni,  iJie  largest  element  of  cou- 
siiniers  ns  well  ;is  hehi^  responsible  for  tiie  greater 
part  of  Canadian  (.roduction.  But  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  what  a  farmer  consumes  is  produced  bv  himself. 
Ail  his  machinery,  building  supplies,  .•lotlies.  a  very 
large  part  of  his  food,  and,  to  a  much  gi-eater  extent 
than  IS  generally  realized,  fodder  for  his  stock  are 
purchased.  Among  the  largest  items  in  the  purchases 
of  the  Eastern  Canadian  farmer  are  bran,  shorts  and 
corn,  whicli  form  an  important  part  of  the  food  he  gives 
his  hogs,  cattle  and  fowl.  Last  year  the  importations 
of  corn  froT'i  the  United  States  into  Canada  for  feed 
and  seed  purposes  amounted  to  fi,596,(i40  bushels. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  Canadian  farmer  lived 
almost  entirely  out  of  his  own  production.  He  grew 
his  own  wheat,  which  was  converted  into  flour,  shorts 
and  bran  at  the  local  grist  mill.  He  grew  his  own 
wool  wlii,.|,  was  carded,  spun  and  woven  within 
his  home  and  community,  etc.  The  work  done  at  home 
that  was  required  for  the  conversion  of  these  raw  ma- 
tenals  into  food,  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  sup- 
plied profitable  employment  during  the  seasons  when 
It  was  impossible  to  work  on  the  land  and  enabled  the 
tarmer  to  keep  his  family  about  him  much  longer  than 
IS  possible  under  existing  conditions,  and  hence  he  re- 
quired less  outside  help.  The  work  done  in  the  com- 
munity, at  the  local  grist  mill,  woollen  mill,  wagon 
shop,  butcher  shops  and  stores,  kept  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  surplus  of  casual  labour  that  was  available  dur- 
ing the  spring's  work  and  harvest  time. 
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But  the  centralization  of  industry  has  swept  away 
many  of  the  local  mills  and  shops  and  carried  off  to  the 
cities  the  young  men  and  women  to  work  in  large  fac- 
tories and  foundries  and  departmental  stores.  In  the 
place  of  these  local  industries  there  have  come  a  few 
machine  agents,  an  occasional  visit  from  the  buyers  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  grain,  and  mails  loaded  with  the  mail 
order  packages  from  large  departmental  stores. 

All  this  has  produced  in  rural  communities,  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  not  adjacent  to  large  cities,  a 
social  condition  that  is  less  desirable  and  an  economic 
condition  that  is  less  profitable. 

This  centralization  of  industry  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  what  is  known  as  specialization  in  farming, 
that  is,  where  one  community  devotes  itself  to  some 
particular  branch  of  farming,  such  as  dairying  and 
stock  raising,  while  another  concentrates  its  efforts  on 
grain  growing  and  where  the  products  of  each  are  free- 
ly interchanged  between  themselves  anc"  other  com- 
munities, the  surplus  of  all  being  exported.    Specializa- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  natural  developments  in  any 
agricultural  country,  and  many  of  the  most  advanced 
owe  much  of  their  progress  to  it.    In  the  experience  of 
these  countries,  however,  specialization  has  not  deter- 
iorated the  social  conditions  of  any  community,  but 
on  the  contrary  has  made  living  in  it  more  attractive 
by  increasing  the  profits  from  labour  and  by  raising 
the  value  of  property.     But  in  many  cases,    where 
specialized  farming  has  been  attempted  in  Canada,  it 
has  resulted  only  in  putting  the  farmers  more  in  the 
hands  cT  middlemen  and  manufacturers. 

One  of  the  common  arguments  addressed  by  pro- 
tectionists to  Canadian  farmers,  is,  that  the  farmers 
should  not  com])lain  of  the  protection  which  the  manu- 
facturers enjoy,  because  farm  products  are  also  pro- 
tected by  a  substantial  tariff.  But  of  what  use  is  a 
protective  tariff  on  wheat,  when  so  large  a  part  of  it 
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has  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  where  the 
price  which  It  brings  is  determined  by  competitive  mn- 
terial  trora  every  other  wheat  producinir  <-ountry »  The 
average  price  which  the  Canadian  farmer  receives  for 
his  wheat  is  the  same  whether  for  export  or  for  home 
consumption  and  on  an  average  is  the  lowest  received 
by    he  farmers  in  any  wheat  growing  country  i„  the 
world     The  duty  on  wheat  has  been  of  no  value  to  the 
(  anadmn  farmer.    That  the  farmers  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  this  fact  is  indicated  by  their  readiness  to 
have  wheat  and  other  products  placed  on  the  free  list 
But  as  soon  as  the  wheat  passes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  farmer  and  into  the  hands  of  the  middlemen  and 
the  millers  and  is  put  on  the  Canadian  market  in  the 
shape  of  flonn  bran  and  shorts,  the  prices  of  all  the«e 
articles  are  affected  by  the  tariff,  and  the  prices,  which 
the  Canadian  consumers,  including  the  farmers,  pay 
are  the  highest  paid  by  any  consumers  in  the  worhl 
The  prices,  at  which  these  middlemen  and  millers  pur- 
c^ise  (  anaduin  wheat,  enable  them  to  sell  flour  and 
other  wheat  products  in  the  English  markets  at  a  good 
profit.   What  a  profit  they  must  have  on  wheat  thev  sell 
to  Canadian  consumers,  who  pay  much  more  for  these 
commodities  than  do  English  consumers!     The  same 
IS  true  of  all  other  commodities,  the  products  of  Can- 
ada's natural  industries. 

fv.  J^^T  *'f  agricultural  producers  are  verv  much  in 
the  hands  of  middlemen  and  manufacturers  whose  rules 
tor  buying,  grading  and  inspecting  keep  the  actual 
prices  which  the  farmers  receive  fo^r  the  products  o 
then  h, our  do^^^,  to  the  miimnum;  while  the  prices 
jvlnch  hey  pay  for  what  they  buy  are  the  malnum 
hat  the  tanff  will  enable  these  middlemen  and  manu- 
facturers to  exact.  A  few  examples  will  best  show  the 
force  of  this  contention. 

According  to  the  Government  report,  "Wholesale 
Prices  m  Canada,"  the  average  price  o{  N^.  1  Northern 
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wheat  per  bushel,  at  Winnipeg,  during  the  four  months 
of  September,  October,  November  and  December, 
months  in  which  most  farmers  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  crops,  either  because  of  the  lack  of  ^n■auary  ac- 
commodation or  because  of  jn-essing  needs  for  money, 
were  as  follows  in  1900  and  IDOih— 

1900.  1909. 

September 84  96 V- 

October HSVa  96V- 

Novemboi- 81  98% 

December 7(5  96 

Average ^2%  96  15/16 

These  figures  show  a  gain,  in  ten  years,  of  only 
17  2/3  i)er  cent.  In  connection  with  the  above  prices 
there  are  a  few  important  considerations  which  should 
rot  be  overlooked. 

1st.  The  actual  prices  which  the  faiiners  received, 
except  tliose  who  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Winnipeg  market,  were  less  than  the  above  prices,  and 
would  be  less  as  the  distance  from  Winnipeg  increased. 
2nd.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  average  wheat 
crop  grades  No.  1  Northern  or  even  No.  2  and  No.  :} 
Northern.    The  wheat  crop  in  1909  was  over  average 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  yet  in  that  year 
only  12,954,900  bushels  graded  Northern  No.  1  out  of 
a  total   wheat    iusi)ection    in    Canada   of   Sn,S78,603 
bushels.    The  quantities  of  otlier  grades  were  as  fol- 
lows: Marnitoba  hard  No.  1,  166,950  busliels;  Hard 
White  Fife  No.  1,  15,750  bushels ;  Northern  No.  2,  18,- 
327,650  bushels;  Northern  No.  3,  17,263,000  Imshels. 
and  all  other  grades  32,149,353  bushels,  of  which  no 
less  than  7,002,740  bushels  were  graded  as  "rejected." 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  the  last  four  years, 
notwithstanding  the  increase   in    the   western  wheat 
crop,  the  quantity  of  No.  1  Northern  has  ra])idly  ana 
steadilv  decreased.    The  figures  are:  1907,  19,664,880 
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I'l.sl.cls:  hm,  I7,!>47,()80  Imsliels.  mimI  l!m!».  1-' <>r,4  <»()(. 
Iiushels, 

.*^rd.  There  are  few  localities  in  wl.icl,  the  farmer, 
are  provHled  with  means  for  keepin-  themselves  in- 
formed rejirar.  I  in^  the  markets  and  prices  of  (.ommodi 
ties.      I  hey  are  almost  entirely  dependent   upon  the 
advice  and  offers  of  local  buyers,  which  often  result, 
to  the  buyers'  ^ain  and  the  farmers'  loss.    A  case  hn. 
.•ome  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  where  a  farmer  in  the 
Province  of  All.erta  received,  durin.i,^  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1!.0!),  $1.15  a  bushel  for  a  load  of  flax.     For  a 
second  load  of  the  same  srade  which  was  bn.ujrht  to 
the  sameelevalor  two  days  pfter,  he  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  _H;,  cents  a  bushel,  the  a-ent  claimin-  that  the 
pnc^e  of  flax  had  ^n,ne  down  in  the  meantime.     As  a 
matter  ot  fact  the  price  of  flax  had  jrone  up. 

4th.  In  recent  years  the  markets  for  wheat  in  both 
amu  a  and  the  [Tnited  States  have  been  so  manipu- 
lated thfit  the  rulin;,'  prices  were  low  when  the  farmers 
were  otfenns  their  crop  and  hi^h  after  they  had  sold'. 
Ihus  in  May  and  June,  1908,  the  price  of  No.  1  North 
ern  at   Winnipeg,'  was  over  $1.10  a   bushel.      But  bv 
September  it  had  fallen  to  97  cents  and  did  not  rise 
above  99  cents  until  February.  1909.  after  which  time 
-t  rose  rapidly  until   by  May  the  p:     .  was  $1.20  a 
bushel.     In  .Inly  it  was  over  $1.;{2  .    imshel.     From 
this  point  the  price  dropped  sharply  an.l  In  September 
was  below  9(i  cents.    It  did  not  rise  above  99  until  after 
the  hrst  of  .January,  1910. 

Thus  the  quotations  in  the  central  markets  for  r)ar- 
ticular  ^.rades  are  only  indices  of  current  ,,rices  an.l 
should  not  be  accepted  as  the  actual  prices  received  bv 
the  producers.  But  even  this  index  for  one  of  the  best 
grades  ot  wheat  shows  an  advance  of  only  17  2/3  per 
<'ent.  m  the  price  of  wheat  in  ten  years. 

<Jn  the  other  hand,  the  volume,  "Wholesale  Prices 
m  (  anada,"  shows  a  very  material  increase  in  tlie  price 
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„f  flour,  bran  and  shorts.    The  following  are  the  aver 
affe  wholesale  prices  at  Toronto  for  the  years  men- 
tioned : — 

Price  in  Price  in 

1900.  1909.  Gain. 

Flour  per  barrel $  3.38  $  5.22  54V,% 

Shorts  per  ton 15.04  23.97  m.fc 

Bran  per  ton 13.20  22.02  t7V,% 

In  connection  with  these  figures  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  they  arc  the  wholesale  prices  at  To- 
ronto; and  hence  are  much  lower  than  the  actual  prices 
paid  by  consumers,  particularly  those  in  outlying  rural 
districts.    While  the  prices  which  consumers  pay  for 
what  they  buv  vary  directly  as  their  distance  from  the 
central  markets,  the  prices  which  they  receive  for  the 
products  of  their  labour  vary  in  the  inverse  ratio.    A 
short  time  ago  the  writer  was  in  conversation  with  a 
farmer  who  had  just  shipped  a  load  of  hogs,  for  which 
he  had  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $8.50  per  hundred,  live 
weight.    At  the  time  of  the  conversation  the  farmer  was 
returning  home  from  the  local  station  with  a  load  of 
shorts  and  bran  for  which  he  had  paid  $28.00  and 
$''6  00  a  ton  respectively,  and  com,  for  which  he  had 
paid  76  cents  a  bushel.    At  that  time  the  price  of  hogs 
in  Toronto  was  $9.25  a  hundred  and  shorts  were  sell- 
ing in  the  same  city  for  $24.00  a  ton.    In  the  conversa- 
tion the  farmer  put  the  present  situation  in  a  nutshell 
when  he  said  that  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  he  was 
able  to  buy  shorts  at  eleven  and  twelve  dollars  a  ton 
and  corn  at  35  cents  a  bushel  and  sell  his  hop;s  for  $r).00 
and  $5.25  a  hundred,  he  made  money.     B,it  to-day  at 
the  prices  he  had  to  pay  for  shorts  and  corn  and  the 
price  he  received  for  his  hogs  he  was  losing  money.    If 
this  farmer  lost  money  at  the  then  price  of  hogs,  what 
a  heavy  loss  will  be  entailed  upon  those  who  did  not 
sell  at  that  time.    Since  then  the  price  of  live  hogs  m 
Toronto  has  fallen  to  under  $7.00  a  hundred.    This  is 
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always  the  result  of  abnormal  conditious  and  no  class 
suffers  from  it  so  much  as  does  the  agriculturL 
akes  months  for  the  farmer  to  get  his  goods  ready 

tliere  But  the  large  slaughtering  houses  with  their 
<  old  storage  capacity  and  unlimited  credit  at  the  banks 
are  m  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  a  market  on  a 
moment's  notice,  to  buy  when  the  price  of  hogs  is  low 
and  hold  supphes  until  the  price  of  pork  is  high  Thev 
IZIT''  '"^ ""  ^''''"''"  *°  '''^''*^  conditions  to  suit  them'- 

cnftlpl  "'^  ^""^  "^7  *^^  P'^'^  ^*'  *^^  ^^^^  grades  of  fat 
cattle  has  advanced  much  les.  during  the  last  ten  years 

cattle  there  has  been  little  or  no  increase  in  price.  With 

regard  to  the  lower  grades  of  raw  cattle  li,.  Canadi  n 

fTW  -f  77  '""''^  ^^''  '"'"^^  I'^^'tio^  ^^  the  farmer 

Mon  that  was  appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washi  gton  to  examine  into  the  meat  cond  - 
tions  of  the  United  States. 

L'p  to  1!H)G  the  exports  of  meats  from  the  United 
States  increased  steadily,  but  after  that  year  they  de- 
Hmed  sharply.    For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  in- 
••reased  home  consumption  was  responsible  for  the  de 
crease  m  exports.    But  the  report  of  the  Commission" 

instead  of  an  mcrease  in  home  consumption  there  had 
been  a  decrease  and  that  the  decrease  in  both  home  con- 
sumption and  exports  was  due  to  a  rapid  decrease  in 
production.     In  dealing  with  the  causes  for  tliL  de 
crease  m  production  the  report  in  part  says  as  follow.'" 
In  the  upward  movement  in  beef  prices,  under 
the  circumstances  described,  thg  farmer  has  not  shared 
equally  with  the  packer,  wholesaler  and  retail  dealer 
His  raw  cattle  .re  barely  as  valuable  as  they  were  nine 
or  fourteen  years  ago."    Another  quotation  from  this 
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report  that  deserves  reproduction  liere  is:  "Every 
wliere  appears  the  general  fact  that  the  lower  the  grade 
of  beef,  the  greater  is  >he  percentage  of  gross  profit  (to 
the  middleman).  In  other  words,  f)erhapb  it  is  a  safe 
inference  that  the  i»oorer  people  pay  nearly  twice  the 
gross  j)rofit  that  the  more  well-to-do  people  pay." 

In  order  to  understand  how  this  latter  quotation 
describes  conditions  in  Canada  one  has  only  to  visit 
the  stock  markets  of  Toronto  antl  Alontreal,  where  he 
will  see  large  numbers  of  low  grade  cattle  selling  for 
from  $1.00  to  $.'{.25  a  hundred.  The  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  beef  or  beef  products  that  are 
offered  to  consumers  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

A  few  further  cpiotations  from  the  government 
volume  on  "Wholesale  Prices  in  Canada"  will  serve 
to  indicate  how  the  cost  of  living  has  been  affected 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  however,  that  these  prices  are  based  u[)on  cur- 
rent wholesale  quotations  and  upon  returns  received  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Coates,  the  author  of  the  volume,  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  wholesale  <lealers.  The 
increase  in  the  retail  prices  which  consumers  paid  for 
the  following  articles  would  be  considerably  greater. 

•'Pork. — Salt  jtork  per  barrel  sold  for  $10  in  De- 
cember 1896;  it  reached  $.Sl  per  barrel  in  October  and 
December,  190i».  For  i;)Oi»,  the  average  was  $25.58, 
that  is  57.1  per  cent,  above  the  average  for  the  doi>ade 
1^'*0-1899,  and  198  per  cent,  above  the  low  year,  1896. 

"Oatmeal. — The  high  years  for  oatmeal  were  1907, 
1908  and  1909.  In  thr  'nst,  the  price  was  4;i  per  oent. 
above  that  of  the  base  -ade,  1890-1899,  and  approxi- 
mately 87  per  cent,  abo^    that  of  the  low  year,  1896. 

"  ITooZ/fMcS.— The  final  results  show  that  prices 
were  highest  in  1906  and  1907,  and  lowest  in  1902,  the 
advance  in  five  years  amounting  to  approximately  50 
per  cent. 
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''Cottons.—The  average  yearly  price  <,f  150  lines 
of  (  nnadian  cottons  manufacture,!  I,y  the  Dominion 
textile  Company,  l,imite<l,  has  increase*!  from  18-19 
cents  per  pound  during  the  oars  1895  to  18!»«)  to  'J  '>5 
cents  during'  the  past  four  years.  In  the  case  of  col- 
oured cotton  fabrics  the  low  years  were  from  1895  to 
1900  with  prices  in  the  neighbourlioo<l  of  25  to  27  cents 
a  pound.  The  hi^h  years  were  from  1905-1909  when 
prwes  ran^'ed  from  33  to  36  cents  a  pound. 

' '  Hoots  and  5/io^.s.-The  three  representative  lines 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  were  a 
heavy  working  bout,  a  box  calf  bincher  bal.  Goodyear 
welted,  and  a  woman's  dongola  bal.  fair  stitched  The 
two  latter  showed  very  much  the  same  movement  name- 
ly, a  steady  increase  amounting  to  between  20  and  25 
i)er  cent,  during  the  past  twelve  vears.  The  heavy 
working  boot,  however,  shows  a  much  more  rapid  ad- 
vance, the  increase  in  1907,  1908  and  1909  prices  being 
approximately  50  per  cent,  compared  with  prices  dur 
ing  the  decade  1890-1899. 

"Lirwfcc/.-J'erhaps  the  best  criterion  for  lumber 
tendencies  are  the  figures  obtained  from  certain  lar-e 
manufacturing  concerns  of  the  Ottawa  Valley,  showing 
the  average  price  at  which  their  entire  cuts  were  dis 
posed  of  from  year  to  year  since  1890.  These  figures 
show  a  raise  from  $12  per  thousand  feet  in  189(?-2  to 
$21.00  per  thousand  in  1907.  an  increase  of  over  79  ner 
cent.  '   ' 

''7?nV./:s.— Common  building  bric-ks  were  4(>  ner 
cent,  higher  in  1909  than  in  the  de,-ade  1890-189")  Since 
1S98.  the  low  year,  they  have  risen  over  70  per  cent 
Fire  bncks,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gone  down  as 
compared  with  the  decade,  bv  8i<.  per  cent"  'at 
should  be  noted  here  that  on  comm'on  building  bricks 
there  ,s  a  substantial  imp<,rt  tariff  while  fire  bricks 
come  in  free.)  -hi-kh 
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''Windoiv  Ci7a«4'.- -The  190J>  prices  were  over  W 
per  cent,  higher  timn  those  of  IS!*.').  Prices  wore  higher 
in  18<.)(),  but  deoliued  rupidly  during  the  ensuing  live 
years. 

"C'f'mc///.-  (^luudiiin  I'orthimi  ceineut  wan  lower 
in  1!)0!)  than  in  any  previous  year  quoted,  heing  ;{7  per 
cent,  below  the  decade  in  18!>0-18!t!>." 

Cement  is  one  oi'  a  number  of  coinuiodities,  the 
manufacture  of  \vlii«'li  has  cheapened  very  materially 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  most  satisfactory  way 
of  ascertaining  the  disadvantage  at  which  Canaclian 
users  of  such  materials  are  placed  is  to  compare  the 
price  paid  for  those  materials  in  Canada  with  those 
paid  for  them  in  other  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  is  the  way  in  which  all  Canadian  prices  should  be 
compared. 

A  few  days  ago  the  writer  visited  a  farm,  not  more 
than  forty  miles  from  one  of  the  largest  cement  fac- 
tories in  Canada.  The  farmer  was  building  a  hog  pen, 
and  for  the  cement  used  he  was  paying  $12.1(5  a  long 
ton.  The  price  of  the  same  class  of  cement  in  Hngland 
is  about  $5  a  ton.  In  tlie  United  States  it  is  about  $8  a 
ton.  The  price  of  cement  in  Demark,  against  the  ex- 
ports of  [)ork,  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  from  which 
country  the  C'auadian  farmer  lias  to  compete  in  the 
English  markets,  is  $6.50  per  ton. 

With  regard  to  the  cement  industry  of  Denmark 
the  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  His  Ma 
jesty's  Consul  at  Copenhagen  is  instructive. 

"The  Danish  cement  industry,  which  has  now 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  has  been  gradually 
built  up  during  the  last  twenty  years,  often  under  con- 
siderable difliculties  and  without  any  support  from  the 
State  in  the  shape  of  a  protective  duty,  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  having  to  contend  against  keen  competition  from 
neighbouring  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Belgium 
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an.l  Germany   which  formerly  provi<J..J  h.numrk  with 
«  l«r«e  proportion  of  the  cement  used. 

"A  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  J)anish  cement 
t«-.'<  o  hes  in  tJie  circumstan^.^  that  the  country  is  de 
^<>"'  "t  water  power  and  coal,  so  that  fuel,  whi,-!.  forms 
so  important  a  ta.^tor  in  the  iudnstrv,  has  lo  bo  im- 
ported 1  rom  abroad.  Until  January  Jst.  1909.  when  the 
.luty  on  coa  was  withdrawn,  the  cement  manufacturer 
'/"J    ••  imy  dear  Jor  his  fuel.    h.  spite  of  these  didicul- 

'  I'i'liy    hat  .t  Ks  now  able  to  cou.pete  with  the  indus- 
tiies  ol  the  neiirhbouriii';  countries 

industiy  to-day  rests  on  a  soun.l  foundation.  Its  n-cw- 
ent  capacity  ,s  about  2,G00,UU0  barrels  per  annum'  or 
.•ons.derab ly  more  than  twice  the  consu' nption  't  e 
-'-..try.  The  ba  ance  of  the  production  is  exported  '' 
I  le  pnces  wluch  the  Canadian  farmer  pars  for  his 
.•..n-.cul.a,.ai  machinery,  wa,.ms.  and  ..ther- sup.Iie 
are  fronUen  to  thirty  per  cent,  higher  than  produe 
of  competitive  products  in  other  countries  pay  for  tl  e 

zz::z:' '''-''---'- '-^^-' ^'-^^'^'^ 

As  well  as  the  cost  of  food,  clothing  and  supplies 
all  other  iten.s  of  ex,>enditure,  such  as  farm  labour  n' 
terest  on  mortgages  and  taxes  for  local  and  other'i    " 

o'fTorr'  '^'^  ™"*T""^  '°^'-^^^«^'  -«'  *'- 1  ■ 

products  "'"  '"'''■'  '''  '''''''''  '''"^  t^^i'-  *■-••'' 
The  fanning  industry  is  no  diflFerent  fron.  anv 
other  .n  that  as  soon  as  it  is  fo  d  to  be  unp  ofi  ab^' 
the  expenditure  that  is  necessary  to  increase  or  even 
imuntain  the  output  is  .-urtailed  and  production  Llls 

ho  small  and  less  ellicient  farmer,  who,  tinding  it  necel 
SMvy  to  augment  his  income,  grasps  at  eve^v  oppor- 
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tunity  to  earn  un  extra  dollar  and  a  diffusion  of  effort 
results  that  i-*  not  healthy  in  any  industry,  much  leHh 
that  of  farming.  The  farn»s  are  more  carelesHly  work- 
ed and  the  stocK  K«*ts  less  attention,  l»oth  of  which  re- 
sult in  decrease*!  protluction. 

In  a  |)revioUH  chni)ter  a  K^'neral  reference  was 
nuule  to  the  decrease  in  exports.  The  following,'  are  the 
exa<-t  (luantities  of  the  articles  mentioned,  that  have 
been  exported  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  as  tliey 
appear  in  the  latest  returns  from  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  exports  of  live  animals  and  meats  of  all  kinds 
have  heen  as  follows: — 

KXeoRTS  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS  AND  M  KATS. 

Total  No,  Total  Kxport 

Live  CaUle,  *>f  Beef 

Year                 Sheep  and  Mution  and 

HoKi  Pork 

Exported  in  Ton* 

1901 657,352  66,192 

1902 667,511  67,167 

1903 956,585  84,961 

1904 612,926  86,115 

1905 562,771  87,77!> 

1906 532,951  66,222 

1907 505,480  45,990* 

1908 494,484  56,154 

1909 ,371,883  44,141 

1910 274,127  30,565 

•Nine  months. 
The  exports  of  animal  products  and  eggs  have  txMWi 
as  follows : — 

EXTORTS     OF    CHKKSK,     BLTTEB    AND     EGCiS. 

Cheese  Butter  %g« 

Year  in  in  in 

Pounds  Pounds  Dozens 

1901  ...  19.5,926.397     16.3.35,528     11,363,064 

1902 200,946,401     27,855,978     11,635,108 

1903 229.099.925     .{4,128,944      7,404,100 


k^f& 
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'•''",,  '«1.'>.5.:J«7  4..i.'i.;,lL'(.  ,w.h:,^ 

N-o.n  ;,||  avjMintWt.  returns  iny  fl,,.  ninvrit  venr  if 
woul,  ;,npe;,r  fhat  th.-M-  .le^-nuines  nrc  still  ..mii.iu.ntr 
iiru  tli«t  in  s.,M.e  .onimoditios  the  falling  oflF  this  v.-,r 
w.,!  he  ,,mte  an  la.-t,'e  an  any  yet.  For  .t.Man.-e;  tf.e 
rnunber  -.1  -attle  ex,...rt.  .1  from  Montreal  MJn.e  ti.e  :5Nt 
o.  .\I:,n.  vvMr.i,  >,..,.  ,,„.  ,.,,,1  „f  tl„.  Hs,...,l  vnar  I-l(. 
sliows     .k..T....e  of  over  L'5  per  m.t.  on  tlM-sf,,,  .,„.,„: 

iron)  il.ut    ...H  .i.ni„-tl.,.  previons  v..,,-.     Tl. ....rts 

nfbut...ri.,v.la!,..n..fT..ver40,KM-vnt.    The  exnorts 

ntH,ees,.,!Knv  a  small  in..ren<o.  :.u,  1!,..  ,..>|M.|itv  with 
whi,.h  this   ,s   heinj;  cut  .lowi,    Iron,    weei      ^o'   v.-eek 
wouNl  in.Jici.te  that  hy  the  en«l  <.t'  the  H^. nt  y.  .,■    '    ,-i|| 
l>e  tiirnerj  into  a  (h'crease.     Tlie  -to.        ..,'.   ;/, 
nnich  lijfhter  than  at  this  tini.-  last  vr  ,.-.  ■  .'t^ 

of  e^^rs,  of  course,  disappeared  entin  .  .  •.„  ,,  \:,^-'^ 
ago,  and  we  are  now  importinif  iny.,,,  >;  ,  ,  -  , 
this  cojMinodity.  •  ^ 

That  there  shoidd  he  any  falling  off  'r  ''■  <^ 
of  exports,  nu.rh  less  snHi  sVrions  decrease       ^   i-.v-e 
oeeurred,  is  very  much  to  l)e  re-retted.     Transport-i 
tion  facilities  and  markets  for  snch  commodities  as 
meats  cheese,  butter  and  eff-s,  -ec|uire  time  and  mm^h 
expenditure  to  establish  and  bi.ihl  up.  And  it  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  profitable  that  after  all  the  public  oxpen 
d.ture  necessary  to  the  establishing  of  cold  storage 
facilities  and  fast  steamship  service  and  for  building 
up  markets,  the  (^anadian  producer  should  be  com 
pelled,  because  of  the  unfavourable  economic  condi- 
tions to  cease  producing  and  to  allow  his  exi)enditure 
for  transportation  facilities  to  go  for  naught,  while 
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other  countries  come  in  and  take  advantage  of  the 
markets  he  has  created. 

The  decrease  in  the  annual  imports  of  Canadian 
cheese  into  the  English  market,  between  the  years  end- 
ing with  June  30th,  1904  and  1910,  amounted  to  18,645 
tons.  The  decrease  in  the  annual  imports  of  cheese 
from  the  United  States  into  the  English  market  during 
the  same  time  was  12,634.  During  the  same  time  the 
increase  in  the  annual  import  of  cheese  from  New  Zea- 
land has  been  18,540  tons. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  cheese  after  1904  and  par- 
ticularly since  1906  was  very  largely  due  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  article  that  came  upon  the  market,  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  offerings  from  other  coun- 
tries. But  so  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  New 
Zealand  output  that  she,  together  with  some  increases 
elsewhere,  has  almost  brought  the  supply  up  to  its 
former  level.  This  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  weaken 
ing  in  the  price  of  cheese  during  the  current  year, 
i'^'ro.  ow  on,  should  the  output  of  Canadian  cheese 
increase  or  even  remain  the  same,  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducers will  have  to  contend  with  the  producers  in  New 
Zealand  for  the  English  ; uarkets.  The  success  of  either 
must  necessarily  depend  very  largely  upon  the  nioif 
favourable  economic  condition  under  which  either 
works. 

Between  the  yeai-  ending  with  June  30tli,  1906,  and 
the  same  year  1910  the  annual  imports  of  Canadian 
butter  into  the  English  market  decreased  by  13,983 
tons,  and  of  butter  from  the  United  States  by  8,441 
tons.  During  this  time  these  deficiencies  have  been 
fully  made  up  by  increased  offerings  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Russia  and  Sweden  and  Ire 
land. 

In  the  same  way  the  very  large  decrease  in  the 
imports  of  live  animals  and  all  kinds  of  meats  from 
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(  anada  and  the  United  States  into  (Jreat  Britain  has 
been  made  up  by  increased  imports  from  Ireland,  Den- 
mark, Russia,  Argentine  Republic,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.     The  annual  imports  of  beef  from  Argentine 
Repubho  alone  ,«creaso,l  by  152,797  long  tons  between 
1903  and  1909.    The  imports  of  beef  from  New  Zea- 
\7rc,rT'^^"t^^  14,727  tons  and  from  Australia  bv 
16,(,96  tons      n.o  decrease  in  bacon,  hams  and  pork 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  been  offset  bv 
corresponding  increased  imports  from  Denmark,  Ire- 
land  Russia  and  the  Netherlands.     In  the  matter  of 
mutton,  of  course,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Argen- 
tine Republic  continue  to  hold  the  market,  as  they  do 
also  in  the  matter  of  wool.     Even  in  the  matter  of 
wheat,  the  only  farm  commodity  in  which  Canada  has 
shown  any  substantial  increase  in  exports,  the  other 
new  countries  have  also  made  substantial  gains     The 
imports  of   wheat   and  flour    expressed    in  the  gain 
equivalent  into  Great  Britain  during  1909  from  Argen- 
tine Republic.  Canada  and  Australia  were  as  follows: 

Wheat  and  Flour. 

Argentine  Republic 20,156,000 

^^"^^^ 19,476,000 

Australia 10,424,000 

I  bus  tlie  deficiencies  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
•reated  by  large  decreases  in  the  exports  from  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  and  which  were  the  prime 

arTifV'"- ■.'"'''"'"  ^"  *'■'  P"^«^  «f  foodstuffs  in 
Great  Iritam  have  been  filled  by  increased  offerings 
from  other  countries,  that  have  taken  the  full  benefit 
of  the  higher  prices,  and  when  Canada  attompts  to 
regain  her  position  in  these  markets  s|,o  will  be  met 
with  keen  competition. 

The  contention  that  the  decrease  in  Canadian  ex- 
ports IS  due  to  the  greater  demands  which  increased 
popula  ion  IS  making  upon  the  Canadian  producers 
ha^-  bttle  to  support  it.    In  the  first  pla.o  the  increase 
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in  the  Canadian  |)t)pulatiou  on  account  of  iiuini«nition 
is  not  as  large  as  is  generally  believed,  which  mistaken 
belief,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment reports  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  num- 
bers of  peoi)le  that  have  emigrated  from  ('anada.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  not  an  established  fact  that  in- 
crease in  immigration  means  a  decrease  in  exports. 
The  experience  of  most  countries,  including  that  of  our 
own  Western  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
show  that  iiiiniigration  means  increased  production. 

iiut  there  is  little  need  for  indirect  argument  when 
so  much  direct  evidence  is  to  1»(*  found  in  the  returns 
of  many  of  the  Provinces,  showing  conclusively  that 
the  falling  off  in  Canadian  exports  is  due  to  decreased 
production. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Burciui  of  Indus- 
tries for  Ontario  the  cheese  production  of  that  Prov- 
ince decreased  from  l(ir),:?()(!,r)73  pounds  in  li)03  to 
125,611,35!)  pounds  in  1!I0:).  During  the  same  period 
the  production  of  butter  factories  decreased  from  10,- 
812,12(i  pounds  to  !»,()15,20f)  pounds.  During  the  last 
three  years  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  milch  cows 
in  the  province  was  7(5,575,  and  of  all  other  cattle  ISl,- 
077.  The  decrease  in  liogs  in  the  same  time  has  been 
4i)8,479.  During  li)OI)  there  were  1,093  471)  fewer  hogs 
slaughtered  and  sold  than  during  190(>.  From  1901  to 
1905  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  province  decreased 
from  l,7(;i,7!i!)  to  1,324,153,  and  by  190!)  had  fur- 
ther fallen  to  1.130,6fi7.  In  the  first  period  the  number 
slaughtered  and  sold  fell  from  72!>,148  to  fi03,7:5(),  and 
in  190!)  there  were  only  533,441  killed  and  sold. 

The  same  report  shows  that  the  acreage  under 
wheat  in  Ontario,  which  in  1900  was  1,445,595  acres, 
by  last  year  havl  fallen  to  798,536  acres.  Since  1900 
the  acreage  under  peas  has  decreased  from  661,592  to 
381,60!),  rye  from  142,213  to  94,661,  com  for  husking 
from  330.772  to  322,789.    The  acreage  under  barley  in 
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1900  was  577,,mO;  this  increased  to  772,(i;r;j  acres  in 
1905,  but  by  1I)()!>  it  had  falloii  back  to  (;95,2(i2  acres. 
The  acreage  under  oats  in  1!)00  was  2,39S,8;54:  this  in- 
creased to  2,9;J2,509  in  190(1,  but  fell  back  to  2,695,585 
in  1909.    The  acreage  under  beans  in  1900  was  44,053- 
this  increased  to  51,272  in  190n,  but  fell  back  to  45,029 
in  1909.     Potatoes  in  I'lOO  occupied  l(i;{,754  acres  and 
in  1907,  177,IS(!  acres,  but  in  1909  had  fallen  back  to 
169,695   acres.     The   acreage   under   carrots   show   a 
steady  decicase  fro.n  10,.S20  in  1900  to  .3,506  in  1909 
Turnips  also  show  a    stea.ly  decrease    from   156  5,s;! 
acres  in  1900  to  11.3,400  in  1909.     The  acreage  under 
mangel-wuitzels   was  54,543  in   ]!>00,  H0,!»18  in  1903 
but  by  lf)09  had  fallen  back  to  70,488.     The  acreage' 
under  hay  and  clover  in  1900  was  3,133,045;  by  l<t05 
this  had  increased  to  5,847,494  acres,  but  bv  1909  the 
acreage    under    hay   and    clover    was    onlv  3,885,145. 
The    acreage    under    orchards    in    1900    was  339,411 
This  gradually  increased  until  in  1904  it  amounted  to 
369,495,  since  when  it  has  constantly  decreased  until 
in  1909  the  acreage  under  orchard  was  only  300  .*?64 
the  lowest  since  the  Bureau  began  to  record  this  item 
in  1895.    Tlie  acreage  under  vinevanJs  in  1900  was  10  - 
I'f  •nn'^'"'  '"'''■•^'^«*^*^  to  15,269  in  1903,  but  receded  to 
11,420  in  1909.    The  number  of  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
province  in  1900  was  21(j,734.    In  1909  there  were  only 

J- 1  *  ',Uon. 

This  condition  which  exists  in  Ontario  is  also  t<. 
be  found  in  all  the  older  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prin<e  F.dward  Island  and  Quebec  It  is 
even  beginning  to  set  in  in  the  newer  provinces  Foi- 
instance,  the  wheat  acreage  of  Manitoba  in  1906  was 
3  141,537  acres.  But  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  Province,  which  has 
just  been  issued,  tlie  acreage  under  wheat  in  1909  wis 
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only  2,642,111.     A  paia^rapli  from  this  loport  is  as 
follows : — 

"There  is  an  increase  in  the  acreage  under  the 
following: — Oats,  rye  and  peas,  while  wheat,  barley, 
flax,  cultivated  grasses,  potatoes  and  roots  show  a  de- 
crease. On  the  whole  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  total 
acreage  under  crop  of  818,611  acres." 

This  report  also  shows  that  the  production  of 
cheese  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  40,906  jjounds 
less  in  1909  than  in  1906,  and  the  production  of  butter 
6.34,867  pounds  less.  Since  1907  the  number  of  cattle 
in  the  [)rovince  has  decreased  by  91, .142.  Judging  from 
the  rate  at  which  whole  herds  of  cattle  are  being  ship- 
ped «»ut  to  the  Toronto  and  other  markets,  i)articularly 
from  Southern  Manitoba,  where  the  wheat  crop  tliis 
year  was  a  partial  failure,  it  is  safe  to  predi<t  that  the 
returns  for  1910  will  sliow  a  further  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  province.  Tf  the  farmers  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition  and  have  made  money  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  good  years,  it  is  ditilicult  to 
understand  why  one  bad  year  should  force  them  to 
sell  off  their  herds  of  cattle.  Ft  will  take  the  ))rovince 
years  to  recover  from  the  depletion  of  cattle. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  two  new  f'rovinces  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  (Canada  would  cut  as  sorry  a 
figure  in  the  production  of  grain  as  she  does  in  dairy 
and  other  agricultural  products.  The  circuiustames 
which  continue  to  increase  the  wheat  acreage  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  are  quite  artificial,  nnd  <l'  noth- 
ing is  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  tin-  (  .iiiaiian 
farmer  before  these  artificial  conditions  arc  reTiiovfMl 
the  decrease  in  the  agricultural  production  of  these 
provinces  will  be  even  greater  than  it  uas  been  in  any 
of  the  older  provinces.  Owing  to  their  greater  dis 
tances  from  the  markets  the  producers  in  these  prov 
inces  receive  less  for  their  i)roducts,  while  i)aying  more 
for  what  they  have  to  buy,  than  do  tho.se  ftf  tli«-  Easteru 
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I'roviiiros.  The  very  large  sums  of  mouey  that  jire  be- 
mg  spent  in  these  two  Western  Provinces  on  railroad 
'"iildin-  nnd  the  speculation  in  the  new  lands  that  are 
thus  bein-  opened  up.  coupled  with  a  high-pressure  and 
fxF)ensive  system  of  emigration  have  produced  an 
artificial  condition  that  cannot  he  expected  to  last. 

This  very  serious  falling  otf  in  agricultural  pro- 
dii.tion  IS  not  due  to  any  lack  of  industry  on  the  part 
«'f  the  Canadian  farmer:  neither  is  it  due  to  any  lack 
(.f  agricultural  education  or  technical  direction,  be- 
cause in  this  respect  Canada  is  as  well  equipped  as  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  much  better  than  most. 
I  here  is  only  one  cause,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  what- 
ever direction  one  chooses  to  look,  viz.,  the  excessive 
cost  of  living  and  production,  without  a  correspond- 
ing mcrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    MININ<;    INDISTKY. 

No  iii.iustry  lias  suffere<l  more  from  high  pri.'e^ 
and  profited  less  from  the  cousideratious  that  produced 
tnem  than  the  industry  of  minin- 

Unlike  the  farmer'or  the  fisherman  the  miner  has 
to  buy  enn/thmg  he  consumes.  No  j.art  of  his  food, 
his  clothin-  his  madiinery  an<i  other  necessaries  are 
the  products  of  his  chosen  vo.^ation.  Of  all  these 
commodities,  particularly  machinery,  he  requires  a 
c'lass  of  article  that  hears  the  heaviest  rate  of  import 
'l"ty  and  hence  the  ,,rices  he  pays  are  the  highest. 

(Jn  the  ..ther  hand  no  producer  has  profited  less 

rom  the  home  market,  to  the  protection  of  which  the 

iiKh  prices  are  <hie,  than  the  miner.    At  first  thought 

his  may  seem  strange,  parth'ularly  when  it  is  remem- 

l)ered  that  the  markets  for  the  j.roducts  of  the  mine 

are  dependent  almost  wholly  on  the  manufarturing  in- 

dustiy.  *  * 

The  people  of  Canada  have  maintained  a  pro- 
tective tariff  for  over  tliirty  years,  with  the  one  avow- 
ed object  of  building  up  a  manufacturing  industrv  •  and 
yet  at  the  end  of  that  time  this  industrv  is  of  little 
value  to  the  development  of  her  mineral  resources 
Ihe  produ,-ts  of  the  mine  even  in  their  most  finished 
state  form  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacturing  iu- 
diistr>'.  Hut  practically  all  of  this  class  of  material 
which  IS  required  by  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  is 
imported  from  abroad,  while  the  Canadian  miners 
have  to  dispose  of  their  products  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  .-alne  of  Canada's  mineral  output  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1!)08.  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
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••omplete  and  revised  returns,  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  being  $85,927,802.  But  few  people  realize  that  this 
i.s  simply  the  estimated  value  of  the  mineral  contained 
in  the  ore  and  matte  and  does  not  represent  the  return 
which  the  country  actually  received.  A  ton  of  ore  which 
contains  an  ounce  of  gold  may  be  spoken  of  as  having 
a  gold  value  of  $20,  but  the  market  price  of  this  ton 
of  ore  is  very  much  less.  The  market  value  of  the 
mineral  output  of  Canada  for  1908  did  not  exceed 
$73,000,000,  of  this  over  $10,000,000  represents  the 
value  of  such  articles  as  building  stone,  sand,  lime, 
bricks  and  cement:  and  over  $25,000,000  the  value  of 
coal.  The  balance,  or  about  $38,000,000,  represents  the 
market  value  of  all  other  minerals.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  from  Canada  of  all  minerals  outside  of 
building  stone,  sand,  lime,  cement  and  coal  in  1908 
was  $32,768,062.  or  over  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  this  class  of  minerals. 

An  examination  of  a  few  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  mining  industry  will  best  show  what  a  disadvant- 
age the  Canadian  miner  is  labouring  under  and  how 
seriously  the  present  economic  condition  is  retarding 
the  development  of  the  country's  mineral  resources, 
fn  making  this  examination  some  evidence  will  be  pre- 
sented which  goes  to  show  that  Great  Britain  forms 
the  most  important  market  for  mine  products  and  that 
under  proper  economic  coriitions  which  would  jiermit 
the  mine  products  of  Canada  to  be  carried  to  a  higher 
state  of  finish  within  the  country  and  with  more  equit- 
able freight  rates  and  port  facilities,  England  would 
be  Canada's  best  market  for  the  products  of  her  mines. 

The  success  of  a  tnining  venture,  as  that  of  any 
other  industrial  undertaking,  depends  upon  being  able 
to  market  the  products  at  a  price  sutHciently  above  the 
cost  of  production  to  leave  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit.  Or  it  might  be  more  correct  to  put  it  the  other 
way,  and  say,  that  the  success  of  a  mining  venture  de- 
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pend.-!  upon  beinx  able  to  keep  the  cost  of  protiiictiuM 
sulliciently  below  tJie  selling  price  of  the  i)ro(Jucti,  to 
leave  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit,  because  there  i^ 
one  mine  product,  viz.,  gold,  for  which  there  is  a  I 
ways  a  market,  irrespective  of  the  quantity  produce!. 

GOLD. 

Gold  is  the  standard  of  value  for  the  great  ma 
jority  of  nations  and  in  all  countries  it  is  the  only 
recognized  medium  of  international  exchange.  For 
tTiis  reason  its  principal  use  is  in  the  making  of  coins 
for  general  circulation  or  to  be  held  by  governments 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  issue  paper  currency  or  other 
symbols  of  value. 

Although  Kngland  produces  little  or  no  gold  her 
self,  yet  London  is  the  world's  market  for  the  metal. 
Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production  passes 
through  her  markets  and  practically  every  sale  made 
m  any  part  of  the  world  is  baseil  upon  the  price  of  gold 
in  London. 

By  an  Act  of  the  British  I'arliament  the  Bank  of 
F.ngland  is  compelled  to  buy  all  refined  gold  offered  to 
it  :ind  to  pay  for  the  same,  in  Bank  of  England  notes, 
t:;i  17s.  9d.  ($18.1»2)  per  standard  ounce  troy.    By  the 
same  Act  the  Bank  of  England  is  compelled  to  redeem 
all  its  notes  in  gold.    Also  by  an  Act  of  the  same  Par- 
liament the  London  Mini  is  compelled  to  convert  into 
coin  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  IQi/L-d.  ($18.9.j)  per  standani 
ounce  troy,  which  is  equal  to  $20.(!7  per  ounce  trov  oi 
pure  gold,  without  any  charge  or  reduction  wi.nc  t>. . 
all  gold  offered  to  it,  the  average  fineness  of  which  is 
not  less  than  standard,  viz.,  91().()  in  the  1000.    By  rea- 
son of  these  two  Acts  London  is  a  great  reservoir  int.- 
and  out  of  which  gold  flows  freely.    In  fact  "Londoi. 
is  the  only  free  market  for  gold  in  the  world.     In 
France  the  Bank  charges  a  premium,  varying  from  2y.. 
to  6  per  mi  lie,  on  gold  for  export  purposes.    In  Ger" 
many  there  exists  an  equally  formidable  deterrent  t.. 
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the  export  of  pold.    Fn  Knjrlmul  thoio  is  nothiiiK  of  this 
Kiriil.  the  trmlc  in  ^ol«i  is  abHolutely  free."* 

There  Ih,  therefore,  jilways  a  market  foi  ^old,  irre- 
spective of  qiuintity  pHnhicefl.    The  price  in  I.ondon 
18  never  helow  $ls.!,i»  p^r  standard  oiin<-e  trov,  and  the 
|>n<'e  HI  any  other  part  of  the  worhl  should  not  l)e  less 
than  this  i,y  ,„ore  than  the  cost  of  carrying'  the  ^old 
to  Lon.lon.    Tiiere  are  certain  times,  however,  during 
which  the  pri.-e  of  -old  may  he  higher  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  than  in  (..mchm.     For  instance,  it  will  be 
higher  in  New  Vork.  if  the  balance  of  trade  between 
New  ^ork  an.i  i^omion  is  in  f.ivour  of  New  Vork,  be- 
•ause,  in  that  case,  conditions  are  such,  or  becoming 
su.^Ji,  that  gold  will  re(|uiic  t<,  |,e  shipped  fro,,,  London 
to  New  'iork  m  order  to  li(|uidate  the  trade  balance. 

Until  ve,y  .-e.rntly  the  producers  of  gnld  i„  (Ja„- 
.•Hh.  ha,;  httic  or  no  facilities  for  marketing  ti.eir  ,,n,- 
«liH-ts.     I  |,<.  banks  i.nd  the  jewelry  shops  were  the  -nly 
purchasers  within  the  country,  and  these  bought  the 
gol.l  tro,,,  the  small  p,-oduce,s  at  pn.cticallv  their  own 
pnc-es.      I  ho  la,-ger  producers  shipped  directiv  to  the 
mints  an.l  refineries  of  the  United  States,  tlu/.u.rh  the 
agencies  of  either  the  banks  or  exp,-ess  companies,  lint 
m  ]..()4  a  rehneiy  was  established  at  Trail    HV     bv 
the  Consolidated  ]\Iining  an.l  Smelting  Companv   14,1 
About  the  beginning  of  ][m  the  Mint  at  Ottawa  l.e-an 
to  receive  gold.    During  the  last  few  years  the  Gove'l-,.- 
ment   .Vssay  Oilice  in   \'ancouver    has  also   received 
iissayed  and  purchased  -old  bullion.     Thus  the  r-\m' 
dian  producers  of  gold  ai-e  at  present  much  better  pro 
vided  with  means  for  marketing  their  products  and  for 
getting  a  fair  piire  f..,-  tlieni  than  thev  were  no  to  •, 
years  ago.  "  ' 

The  refinery  at  Trail  and  the  .\ssay  OlTice  at  Van- 
c^o^nd  most  of  the  la,-ger  p,-oducers  sell  their  gold 

•.A.  An.lrea,lo's  "  Hi.tory  „f  the  Bnnk  of   Kngland,"  pp.  317. 
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to  the  refineries  in  the  UniteiJ  States  or  to  the  United 
States  Mint,  beouuse  tliey  can  do  as  well  or  better  by 
selling  direc'tly  to  a  country  that  requires  ffold  than 
by  havinp:  it  .onverted  into  ((.in  in  Canada.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  regulations  governing  it.  the  Mint  at  Ot- 
tawa accepts  all  gold  offered  and  converts  the  same  for 
the  depositor  into  coin,  "as  far  as  may  l>o  practicable," 
and  the  balance  is  paid  by  checpie  at  the  rate  of  h 
178.  ]0^^d.  ($1S.!».5)  per  standard  ounce  troy.  A 
charge  from  .?  to  1 1  .-ents  per  ounce  is  made  for  assay- 
mg,  rofiniug,  and  coining.  During  the  year  IflOf)  the 
following  were  the  receipts  of  Canadian  gold  at  the 
Ottawa  Mint: — 

•Vmouut, 
Province.  ounces. 

Mritisli  Columbia sO 

Nova  Scotia ."{,185 

Ontario Ijj5 

Yukon (>4 

Total 5^074 

This  is  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  gold 
production  of  Canada  during  15)09. 

There  is  very  little  d(>mand  for  gold  in  Canada,  as 
the  requirements  lor  either  manufacturing  or  currency 
purposes  are  small.  The  banks  are  not  lequired  to 
keep  any  gold  reserve  against  cither  their  note  issue 
or  deposits.  On  the  31st  of  last  August  the  total 
amount  of  specie  and  bullion  held  bv  the  Receiver- 
General  and  Assistant  Receivers-General  of  Cana.hi 
against  Dominion  notes  and  I'ost  Ollice  Savin«'s  De- 
posits was  $74,603,302.24.  Of  this  amount  over  $70,- 
000,000  was  gold  coins  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
same  day  the  total  amount  of  specie  and  bullion  in  the 
banks  was  $28,686,41)0,  a  large  part  of  which  was  silver 
subsidiary  coins.     Against  this  there  were  outstand- 
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ing  demand  liabilities  in  the  shape  of  notes  and  baiii: 
deposits  alone  as  foUows: — 

Dominion  notes  held  by  the  public $14,11;J,71l' 

Bank  notes  held  by  the  public 81,321,4;};) 

Deposits  by  the  public  payable  on  demand  256,613,172 

Total $362,048,32;; 

That  is,  the  total  reserve  both  of  gold  and  silver 
in  coin  and  bullion  in  Canada  is  less  than  29  per  cent, 
of  her  total  liabilities  "at  call."  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parison it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1909,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  held  £26,- 
297,843  in  coin  and  bullion,  or  over  52  per  cent,  of  her 
liabilities  "at  call,"  which  amounted  to  £50,323,261. 
On  the  30th  of  September,  1909,  the  gold  reserves  held 
by  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to  $243,298,921.  Of 
course,  all  the  older  countries  hold  very  large  reserves. 
But  the  point  the  writer  desires  to  make  here  is  that 
the  home  market  for  gold  is  very  small.  Practically 
all  the  gold  produced  in  Canada  is  exported  and  what 
little  the  country  requires  is  imported  in  the  form  of 
foreign  gold  coins. 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  IN  CANADA  BV  PROVINCES  IN  1902 

AND  1908. 

1902,  1908, 

Province.                        ounces.  ounces. 

Nova  Scotia 30,348  11,842 

Quebec 391  nil 

Ontario 11,118  .3,212 

Alberta 484  50 

British  Columbia 288,383  286,858 

Yukon 701,437  174.150 

Total .1,032,161  476,112 

During  recent  years  Canada  has  experienced  a 
very  rapid  decrease  in  her  production  of  gold.  Tliis 
decrease  is  not  confined  to  any  one  province,  >)nt  has 
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l)een  general  throughout  the  country. 

Now  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  serious  falling 
off  m  the  production  of  -old?  It  cannot  be  the  mar- 
kets, for  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  price  of 
gold  nor  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  markets  to 
absorb  as  much  as  can  be  produced.  No  one  will 
admit  that  the  Canadian  deposits  have  been  exhausted, 
and  if  he  does  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  many 
reports  of  reliable  engineers  to  prove  that  this  is  not 
so  It  IS  a  significant  fact  that  the  production  of  gold 
m  Canada  has  lecreas  ^d  in  almost  the  same  ratio  as  the 
increase  m  tiie  cost  of  living  and  production. 

SILVER. 

Practically  all  countries  require  silver  for  coinage 
In  those  where  gold  is  the  standard,  large  quantities 
of  silver  are  required  for  subsidiary  coins.  In  other 
countries  silver  is  used  instead  of  gold  for  reserve  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  coins.  But  as  a  medium  of  inter- 
national exchange  the  value  of  silver  is  little  more  than 
that  of  wheat,  cheese  or  any  other  marketable  com- 
modity, for  the  reason  that  its  value  depends  upon  the 
supply  and  the  demand. 

India  and  China  are  the  largest  buyers  of  silver 
for  monetary  purposes  and  their  requirements  form 

vthr"'Ar^°'*?*  ^^"*'^"  '"  determining  the  market 
value  of  the  metal. 

For  silver  as  for  gold,  London  is  the  world's  great- 
est market  and  fully  three-qaurters  of  the  total  pro- 
duction IS  bought  and  sold  there.    The  London  quota 

:I°'',  nnlf  ^T''^  P®""  *'*°y  •'""^^  standard,  that  is  925  in 
the  1000.  To  get  the  equivalent  New  York  quotation 
which  IS  m  cents  per  troy  ounce  fine,  it  is  necessary  to 
amltiply  the  London  price  by  2.192.  Tkis,  of  course 
will  give  the  exact  New  York  quotation,  only  when  ex' 
change  is  at  par.  The  balance  of  trade  between  New 
lork  and  London  and  the  local  supply  and  demand 
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always  exercise  a  greater  or  less  influence  on  the  New 
York  iirice  of  silver  as  it  does  on  the  price  of  any  other 
marketable  commodity. 

The  total  i)rodnction  of  silver  in  Canada  durmg 
1008  was  2l',10(),2:3:5  fine  ounces,  of  which  ll,l()8,(i89  fine 
ounces  was  exported  in  the  ore  and  the  balance  was 
refined  at  Canadian  smelters.  Practi-ally  all  the  bul- 
lion produced  by  these  smelters  is  also  exported  be- 
cause the  requirements  of  silver  m  (\inada  are  small 
either  for  the  puri.ose  of  manufacture  or  coinage.  Dur- 
ing 190!)  the  Mint  at  Ottawa  purchased  only  about  375,- 
000  ounces  of  fine  silver.  On  the  31st  December,  1909, 
the  total  amount  of  Canadian  silver  coins  in  circula- 
tion was  $13,176,476,  of  which  only  $648,700  had  been 
added  during  the  previous  year. 

The  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  the  home  mar- 
ket is  of  little  value  to  the  Canadian  producers  of  sil- 
ver; nearly  all  their  product  has  to  be  exported  either 
in  the  ore  or  in  the  form  of  bullion. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  production  of  silver 
in  Canada  has  increased  considerably,  due  entirely  to 
the  discovery  of  exceptionally  rich  deposits  in  Cobalt 
and  vicinity.  Not  a  single  ounce  of  t  s  increase  can 
be  credited  to  the  improving  of  eo..ditions,  which 
would  enable  the  older  deposits  to  be  better  worked. 
On  the  contrary,  the  increasing  cost  of  production  has 
made  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  work  the  older  de- 
posits and  hence  the  production  fro-,  these  has  been 
rapidly  decreasing  as  may  be  seen  f         the  following : 

THE  PBODUCTION  OF  SILVER  BY  PROVINCES  IN  1902  AND  1908 

Province.  ounces.1902,  ounces.  1908, 

Ontario  (outside  of  Cobalt)    145,000  nil 

Quebec ^2,500  13,299 

British  Columbia 3,917,917        2,631,389 

Yukon 63,000  33,304 

Total 4,168,417        2,677,982 

Cobalt,  Ontario ni^      19,398,545 
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Between  the  years  1902  and  li)(),s  the  average  New 
York  price  per  ounce  of  fine  silver  was  as  follows:— 

Cents  per 
ounce  fine. 

1902 .30  le 

1903 53.45 

1904 57  90 

1905 60.35 

190fi «,;.7H 

1907 65.8fi 

1908 52.86 

Hence  the  decrease  in  pi  eduction  from  the  o'  'er 
districts  cannot  be  due  to  a  falling  market,  because  on 
the  whole  the  average  j)rice  of  fine  silver  has  been 
higher  since  then  during  1902. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  increasing  costs 
of  hving  and  production  has  had  its  effect  on  the  min- 
ing of  low  grade  silver  ores;  and  that  much  of  the 
decrease  in  production  that  has  been  so  general 
throughout  Canada  outside  of  Cobalt  may  be  charged 
to  this  cause. 

COPPER. 

The  world's  production  of  copper  in  1908  was  843  - 
549  short  tons.  Of  this  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany 
France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  together  pro- 
duced less  than  40,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand  these 
countries  consumed  over  half  of  the  world's  production 
and  are  therefore  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 
market  for  the  surplus  of  copper  producing  countries 
The  imports  of  copper  into  the  United  Kingdom  alone 
during  1908  amounted  to  over  225,000  tons,  valued  at 
£11,544,227. 

According  to  the  chief  statistician  of  the  l)ei)art- 
ment  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  the  total  copper  production  of 
Canada  in  1908,  based  on  smelter  returns,  was  5"? - 
928,386  pounds.  The  total  exports  of  copper  during 
the  same  year  was  51,136,371  pounds,  or  nearly  !t7  per 
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cent,  of  the  output.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  condition 
and  one  that  shows  how  little  value  the  home  market 
may  be  to  the  development  of  the  country's  natural 
resources  even  when  the  requirements  of  that  market 
have  grown  to  considerable  proportion.  Owing  to  the 
development  of  her  water  powers  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  her  retjuirements  for  electrical  purposes, 
Canada  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  world's 
consumption  of  copper.  But  very  little  of  this  con- 
sumption is  taken  from  her  own  production.  It  is 
practically  all  imported.  Furthermore  the  greater 
part  of  these  imports  is  in  as  high  a  state  of  finish  as 
the  tariff  will  admit  free  of  duty,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  so-called  copper  manufacturing  establish- 
ments which  supply  the  Canadian  consumers  with  cop- 
per articles  are  little  more  than  finishing  shops  that  ex- 
ist solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  by  reason 
of  the  tariff,  without  making  any  effort  to  broaden  the 
basis  of  the  industry  so  that  it  might  continue  in  the 
event  of  the  tariff  being  reduced.  That  this  is  so  will 
readily  be  seen  from  a  review  of  the  imports  which  dur- 
ing 1908  were  as  follows: — 


IMPORTS  OF  COPPER  IN  1908. 


Article.  Duty. 

Copper,  old  and  in  scrap  or  in 
blocks free 

Copper,  in  pigs  or  ingots.  . . .     " 

Copper  in  bars  and  rods,  in  coils 
or  otherwise,  in  lengths  not  less 
than  6  feet,  unmanufactured. . .     " 

Copper  in  strips,  sheets  or  plates, 
not  polished  or  coated,  etc. . . .     " 

Copper  tubing  in  length  not  less 
than  6  feet  and  not  polished, 
bent  or  otherwise  manufactured    ' ' 

Copper  rods  for  use  in  calico 
printing 

Copper  and  manufactures  of 
nails,  tmkn,  rivets  and  burrs  or 
washers 30% 


Lbs. 


Value. 


193,800 
3,418,700 

$36,Olf5 
614,581 

8,388,300 

1,749,458 

2,955,400 

688,539 

509,227 

143,140 

2,831 

2,693 
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Wire,  plain,  trimmed  or  plated  15% 

Wire  cloth,  etc 2.')%! 

All  other  manufactures  of,  N.O.P.  '.Ur/c 


210,596 
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39,055 

3,816 

S3,528 


'''ot*' 15,675,923     3,363,657 

The  hard  facts  of  such  a  situation  are  that  the 
Canadian  producers  of  "opper  have  to  sell  their  cop- 
per in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  whatever  price  the 
world's  production  establishes.    But  if  these  producers 
require  a  few  copper  washers  or  a  piece  of  copper  pipe 
which  the  local  manufacturer  makes  from  copper  strips 
or  tubing  imported  free,  and  stamped  by  an  inexpen- 
sive punch  or  otherwise  brushed  up  by  the  cheapest 
labour,  they  are  compelled  to  pay  for  these  articles  30 
per  cent,  more  than  they  could  buy  them  for  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.    If  they  desire  a  piece  of  wire 
cloth,  of  which  a  good  deal  is  used  in  mining,  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  a  price  25  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
would  if  they  were  free  to  buy  it  where  they  sell  their 
copper,  simply  because  it  is  considered  advisable  from 
a  national  point  of  view  to  maintain  this  high  protec- 
tive duty  in  order  to  keep  a  few  girls  employed  in  con- 
verting imported  wire  into  cloth. 

Such  a  duty  cannot  be  justified  by  the  amount  of 
revenue  it  produces  because  the  total  revenue  received 
by  the  Dominion  Government  from  the  above  imports 
does  not  exceed  $33,000,  whereas  the  extra  tax  it  means 
to  the  Canadiaj;  consumers  is  a  very  much  larger 
amount.  The  difference,  of  course,  goes  into  the  pock- 
ets of  a  few  manufacturers.  A  duty  levied  for  revenue 
purposes  only,  would  not  require  to  be  more  than  one 
per  cent,  on  the  total  imports  of  copper  in  order  to 
produce  as  much  revenue  as  does  the  present  protec- 
tive tariff  on  the  manufactures  of  this  metal. 

ASBESTOS. 

Few  Canadian  enterprises  present  more  graphi- 
cally the  story  of  the  effect  which  the  new  economic 
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conditions  have  had  upon  Cannda's  natural  industries 
than  does  the  deveIo|»inent  of  iier  asbestos  deposits. 

At  the  time  asbestos  was  discovere*!  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  Italy  was  supplyinj;  the  world's  re- 
quirements of  this  material.  Deposits  in  other  coun 
tries  were  known,  but  the  limited  market  and  the  high 
cost  of  production  and  transportation  made  the  work- 
ing of  any  outside  of  Italy  unprolitable.  But  as  soon 
as  the  vast  and  rich  deposits  in  (Quebec  were  opened 
up  the  whole  industry  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Natural 
conditions  in  the  Canadian  field  were  such  that  new 
methods  in  both  mining  and  milling  could  be  intro- 
duced. Prices  were  lowered  and  a  greater  number  of 
grades  offered,  two  factors  that  resulted  in  very  ma- 
terially increasing  the  market  and  at  the  same  time 
making  it  more  difficult  for  deposits  in  other  i)art8  of 
the  world  to  be  worked. 

Up  to  1896  the  Canadian  asbestos  industry  ex- 
perienced, on  the  whole,  a  very  healthy  development. 
The  output  had  grown  from  380  tons  =.n  1880,  to  10,- 
892  tons,  and  competition  had  been  so  eliminated  that 
Canada  was  producing  practically  the  whole  of  the 
world's  supply.  About  this  time,  however,  a  new  in- 
fluence began  to  make  itself  felt,  namely,  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production.  During  the  succeeding  five 
or  six  years  this  cost  continued  to  advance  and  with  it 
went  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
material,  particularly  in  the  higher  grades.  There 
were  already  established,  both  in  Europe  and  United 
States,  many  industries  that  were  almost  solely  de- 
pendent upon  the  Canadian  producers  for  the  higher 
grades  of  asl)estos,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the 
producers  to  raise  the  prices  of  these  grades.  With 
the  i  wer  grades,  known  as  "mill  stock,"  it  was  dif- 
ferent. Costs  in  these  may  be  kept  down  ^y  increasing 
the  output  so  long  as  the  market  will  absorb  them,  and 
this  was  the  policy  adapted. 
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By  the  end  of  tlie  nineties,  however,  the  prices  of 

the  higher  grades  hud  rea('ii''(l  u  point  wliere  deposits 

in  other  parts  of  the  world  could  l»e  profitably  w^orked. 

At  firsi  the  output  of  foreign  countries  was  so  small 

that  it  did  not  materially  effect  the  markets,  hut  it 

increased  rapidly  and  by  1903  Russia  and  South  Africa 

were  producing  ahuost  as  much  of  the  superior  grades 

as  Canada.     From  this  time  on  Canada's  production 

of  these  grades  has  practically  remained  stationary; 

if  anything,  it  has  decreased,  while  the  output  of  these 

grades  in  other  countries  continued  to  grow  until  in 

11M)S,   Russia   and   South   Africa   together  were   pro 

ducing  over  14,000  tons  of  the  superior  grades   as 

against  Canada's  S,028  tons  of  Nos.  1  and  2  crude  and 

No.  1  fibre.    Of       :rse,  in  1908  in  addition  to  these 

superior  grades  Canada  produced  57,919  tons  of  paper 

stock,  worth  on  an  average  $25.20  a  ton,  and  24,225  tons 

of  asbestos  sand  worth  on  an  average  74  cents  a  ton. 

But  in  the  production  of  these  low  grades  there  is  little 

profit;  so  little  that  it  would  not  pay  to  i    educe  them 

alone. 

During  the  years  when  the  '^uppli'  from  other 
countries  w^ere  cutting  into  the  marke  the  cost  of 
production  in  Canada  was  rapidly  going  up  until  by 
the  end  of  1908  the  net  profit  from  the  Canadian  in 
dustry  had  been  reduced  to  a  point  that  left  only  a  fair 
profit  on  the  actual  investment.  At  this  juncture  many 
of  tne  owners  began  to  show  a  disposition  to  realize  on 
their  holdings,  which  disposition  rapidly  grew  until 
the  latest  stage  of  the  new  Canadian  industrial  devel- 
opment was  reached  and  iiany  of  the  best  properties 
passed  out  of  the  control  of  those  who  had  made  the 
industry,  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  bankers  and 
brokers  whose  main  object  was  to  exploit  the  asbestos 
industry  in  general  and  their  'lewly  acquired  proper- 
ties in  particular  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  stock 
certificates  on  the  public. 
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The  Amalgamated  A.'jestos  Corporation,  with  itr 
$25,000,000  of  capital,  'iiposed  upon  the  industry 
heavy  fixed  charges,  and  thereby  increased  the  cost  of 
production  to  a  point  which  at  no  time  could  have 
been  borne  and  much  less  at  the  particular  time  they 
were  imposed.  Furthermore,  the  promises  of  increased 
output  that  were  announced  in  the  prospectuses  of  the 
above  mentioned  corporation  thoroughly  demoralized 
the  markets,  which  resulted  in  lowering  the  prices. 
Moreover  the  formation  and  attitude  of  the  corpora- 
tion created  an  impression  among  asbestos  manufac- 
tuers,  particularly  those  in  Europe,  that  the  Canadian 
sources  of  supply  might  be  cornere<l  and  the  prices 
eventually  raised  and  hence  greater  er  couragcnent 
was  given  to  producers  in  other  countries  to  increase 
their  output.  During  1909  it  was  estimated  that  the 
prof<uction  uf  asbestos  in  other  countries  increased  by 
about  three  thousand  tons,  while  the  total  Canadian 
production  decreased  by  about  the  same  amount. 

Another  effect  which  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  had  upon  the  asbestos  industry  of  Canada 
is  that  as  soon  as  the  rnces  of  asbestos  reached  a  point 
where  other  deposits  w^-  Id  be  profitably  developed  and 
worked,  many  of  the  sub3tantial  interests,  who  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Cana- 
dian deposits  in  thi^ir  earlier  days,  began  {gradually 
to  pull  out  from  Canada  and  vo  invest  in  other  de- 
posits. For  instance,  previous  to  1900  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  manufacturers  iiad  large  interests  in 
the  (^)uebeo  mines,  but  since  then  these  interests  have 
been  all  transferred  to  Russia,  South  Mrica  and  other 
countries. 

The  requirements  of  asbestos  for  home  consump- 
tion are  very  small  and  hence  the  Canadian  market  is 
of  little  value  to  the  producers  of  this  material.  About 
94  per  cent,  of  the  asbestos  produced  in  Canada  ii 
exported. 
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IRON. 

In  18!)7  till.  Duininion  Govenmienf.  in  order  Jo 
Nt.mulnte  the  iron  industry,  passf.  a  law  providiru 
fo.  H  system  of  bounties.  At  first  the  period  of  pay- 
ments of  these  bounties  extended  to  15(02,  but  in  that 
year  the  period  was  further  extended  to  1907  and  in 
1J07  It  WIS  extended  again  to  Docember  .Hst,  1!)10 
By  h,s  system  of  bounties  one  doli.jr  a  ton  more  was 
paid  on  pig  iron  made  from  Canadian  ore  than  on  pig 
made  from  foreign  ore.     Up  to  March  Ist,  1910   the 

r$i5,s:!.if  ^"°^^^^  ^  '^^^  -^  '^^  "-"^-t"- 

In  80  far  as  the  quantities  are  available,  the  total 
consumption  of  iron  and  steel  in  Canada  during  the 
year  190H  was  as  follows.  (The  production  is  for  the 
calendar  year  and  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year.) 

PBODUCTIOIJS. 

P,.     .  Tons. 

Pig  iron  produced  in  Canada 630,835 

IMPORTS. 

^■"'f^'^roii 212,290 

Ferro  products 17  661 

Ingots,  blooms  and  bars 6356 

Scrap j;g^2i3 

Plates  and  sheets 123172 

Bars,  rods,  etc 98,640 

Structural  iron  and  steel 373  371 

Rails  and  connections 50  jQf^ 

Pipes  and  fittings 25080 

Nails  and  spikes 974^ 

^'7 ■  ''■■'■'■■      57;04« 

I  astmgs,  etc 22  357 

'^^^^ 1,694,968 
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Tons. 

Pij?  iron 2!»0 

Stoves ♦iJ)! 

S<rap 4,62S 


5,569 


l,689,;{'.t9 
Of  this  .oiisuniption  only  iHM-'O  tons  was  proiluwd 
from  Canaiiiiin  ores.  During  tlie  nilondar  year  I'.HW 
1,2()0,711  tons  of  ir(»n  or«'  was  convtM-tetl  in  (!ana»lian 
furnai-es,  of  which  only  "JOit/JH*)  tons  were  produced  in 
Canada  and  1,051,445  tons  imported. 

These  are  surprising  facts,  and  wc  are  led  at  once 
to  inquire  as  to  what  our  system  of  hounties  ind  pro- 
tective tariffs  has  done  for  the  development  of  Can- 
ada's iron  deposits.  Between  the  years  1897  and  1!M)H, 
inclusive,  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  Canada  was 

as  follows : — 

Tons. 

1897 ijO.705 

1898 58,:u;? 

1899 74,617 

1900 122,000 

1901 3i:},64H 

1902 404,00;^ 

1903 264,294 

1904 219,046 

1905 291,097 

1906 258,831 

1907 312,^,56 

1908 238,082 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  the  system  of 
bounties  did  encourage  the  production  of  Canadian 
ore  from  1897  until  1902,  but  by  this  time  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production  more  than  offset  any  advant- 
age the  bounties  conferred  and  the  Canadian  smelters 
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II-   sn|i|)li«.<   of  ore  oulHi(|<' 


found  they  coiiid  )?et   tin 

<;henper  tlian  thi'y  could  «« 

of  i'Hnjula  l»y  vun-n  than  the  diffcn-n.'o  th*    oountics 

conferrcl   in   favour  of  donicsti.-  ore.     This   in   also 

honif  out  In  tlio  fa<-t  that  fiinuic'^;  which  witc  wIkiIIv 

(Lpenih'nt  on  Canadian  on-s  for  tlu'ir  supplies,  have 

closed  (iown. 

It  is  true  that  duiiufj:  the  i.<..;,,d  which  hounti.'> 
have  been  i)aid,  the  product  ,.  <,f  pi;;  i,on  in  Canada 
has  increased  from  58,007  t  .;  a  1897  to  aH),H:i-}  tons 
in  1!I08.  Mut  is  it  not  possioie  that  the  pi  ice  whi.-li 
the  people  of  (  anaihi  have  paid  for  this  industry  of 
rtnieltinj,'  foreign  ore  has  heen  too  ,1,'reat?  One  example 
will  suOice  to  indi(  ate  this  price. 

During-  IHOH  the  Canadian  smelters  im|toited  11, 
13!>  tons  of  ..re  from  Norway.     On  the  pig  iron  |)ro- 
duced  from  this  the  people  of  Canada,  including  the 
owners  of  iron  deposits,  paid  a  bounty  of  $1.10  a  ton 
to  the  smelters.     If  this  pig  iron  were  converted  into 
puddled  iron  bars  a  second  bounty  of  ^IJ'tT)  was  paid. 
If  this  i)ig  iron,  even  though  it  were  mixed  with  an 
equal  amo-       of  other  imported  material,  were  con- 
verted into      <el  rails  instead  or  jmddled  bars  a  second 
bounty  of  $i  .(io  a  ton  was  paid  on  the  whole  weight.    If, 
instead  of  steel  rails,  it  were  L-onverted  into  wire  the 
second  duty  was  $(5.00  a  ton  on  tiie  whole  weight. 
Then  if  the  people  of  Canada  wanted  t^  buy  these  steel 
rails  the  protective  duty  would  compel  them  to  pay 
from  $4.50  to  $7.00  a  ton  more  than  steel  n-Jls  of  a 
similar  grade  could  be  bought  for  outside  of  Canada. 
If  the  owner  of  iron  mines  in  (^inada  desired  to  work 
his  deposit,  the  i)rotective  tariff  would  compel  hira  to 
pay  from  171^.  to  ;J5  per  cent,  more  for  his  supplies 
than  if  his  mines  were  situated  outside  of  Canada.  Wire 
rope  would  cost  him  from  17  to  25  per  cent,  more, 
shov  ,1s,  picks  and  other  tools  from  20  to  25  per  cent! 
more,  his  steam  plant  from  20  to  27K.  per  cent,  more. 
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and  his  locomotives  from  221/2  to  35  per  cent.  more.  In 
face  of  these  conditions  there  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Canadian  furnaces  are  using  more  and  more  foreign 
ore,  while  the  iron  mines  of  Canada  are  being  closed 
down  one  after  another. 

LEAD. 

Lead  is  another  metal,  the  production  of  which 
has  been  encouraged  by  bounties.  The  bounties,  in  this 
case,  are  paid  to  the  miner  or  producer  of  the  ore  and 
not  to  the  smelters,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iron.  More- 
over, it  is  not  a  fixed  amount  but  depends  upon  the 
market  price  of  the  metal.  The  bounty  is  75  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  of  lead  contained  in  ore  mined  in 
Canada  and  is  subject  to  the  restriftion  that  when  the 
price  of  lead  in  London  exceeds  £14  10s.  per  ton  of 
2240  pounds,  the  bounty  is  to  be  reduced  by  such  ex- 
cess. Thus  when  lead  is  £18  per  ton  in  London  the 
bounty  ceases.  The  totu.  value  of  lead  in  the  ore  pro- 
duced in  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  of  1909  did 
not  exceed  $1,500,000.  The  amount  of  bounty  paid  dur- 
ing the  same  time  was  $346,527.90. 

Just  how  much  of  the  success  in  lead  mining  may 
be  credited  to  this  system  of  bounties  it  is  very  hard 
to  say,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  lead  industry  has  made 
very  satisfactory  progress  during  the  last  ten  years, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  bounties 
began  to  be  paid  in  1901. 


Year        Lead  contained 
in  Ore  mined 

1899 21,862,436 

1900 63,169,821 

1901 51,900,958 

1902 22,956,381 

1903 18,139,283 

1904 ^,531,244 

1905 56,864,915 

1906 54,608,217 


Lead  Refined 
in  Canada 


7,519,440 
15,804,509 
20,471,314 


Toial  export  in 
Ore  &  Refined 

15,799,518 

57,642,029 
45,590,995 
17,761,484 
18,624,303 
25,868,823 
41,657,403 
21,436,022 
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1907 47,738,703  26,607,461  25,591,883 

1908 43,195,733  36,549,274  18,454,594 

In  the  production  of  pure  lead  there  are  three  pro- 
cesses, mining,  smelting  and  refining,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  lead  pro- 
duced in  Canada  is  carried  to  the  highest  stage  of  com- 
pletion before  being  shipped.  During  1909  there  were 
41,883,614  pounds  of  lead  refined  in  Canada  and  only 
3,973,840  pounds  exported  in  the  ore.  Furthermore, 
the  total  exports  did  not  exceed  18,000,000  pounds, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  home  market  absorbed 
about  27,000,000  pounds,  or  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
production.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  showing,  but 
one  that  has  not  been  attained  without  considerable 
expense  to  the  country.  Lead  and  its  manufactures  is 
one  of  the  most  expensive  industries  that  Canada  pos- 
sesses. The  miner  who  produces  the  ore  receives  a 
bounty,  the  smelters  and  refinery  that  convert  it  into 
pig  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent., 
the  manufacturers  that  convert  the  pig  into  white  lead 
are  protected  by  a  duty  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  and 
the  manufacturers  that  produce  the  finished  article 
ready  for  consumption  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  from 
30  to  371/2  per  cent,  on  white  lead  ground  in  oil  and 
$1.00  a  gallon  on  paints.  On  all  other  manufactures  of 
lead  there  is  a  protective  duty  of  from  20  to  30  per 
cent. 

NICKEL. 

Unlike  the  case  of  lead  and  iron,  the  nickel  indus- 
try of  Canada  has  been  built  up  without  the  assistance 
of  either  bounties  or  tariffs  and  it  is  one  of  the  health- 
iest industries  the  country  possesses.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished entirely  upon  its  own  merits  and  has  had  a 
steady  growth  from  the  beginning,  until  now  Canada 
produces  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  supply  of 
nickel.  This  growth  may  be  credited  to  two  condi- 
tions ;  first,  the  Canadian  deposits,  in  comparison  with 
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known  deposits  in  other  countries,  are  exceptionally 
rich,  and  second,  the  producing  companies,  notwith- 
standing that  they  now  control  the  markets,  have  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world  nt 
prices  lower  than  nickel  can  be  produced  from  minew 
elsewhere  and  also  sufficiently  low  to  encourage  a 
healthy  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  metal,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  output : 

CANADIAN    PRODUCTION   OF    NICKEL. 

Pounds. 

1899 5,744,000 

1900 7,080,227 

1901 9,189,047 

1902 10,693,410 

1903 12,505,510 

1904 10,547,883 

1905 18,876,315 

1906 21,490,955 

1907 21,189,793 

1908 19,143,111 

1909 22,282,000 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  tons  that  are  mined  in 
connection  with  the  silver  ores  of  Cobalt,  all  the  Cana- 
dian supply  comes  from  the  Sudbury  district  in  On- 
tario. In  this  district  the  ore  is  mined,  roasted  and 
smelted.  The  product  from  the  smelter,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  copper-nickel  matte,  is  shipped  to  the  refin- 
eries of  the  world,  the  larger  part  going  to  those  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  refined  nickel  was  produced 
during  1908  as  follows : — 

world's   PEODUCTION  of  REFINED   NICKEL  IN   1908. 

Pounds. 

United  States 13,200,000 

England 6,160,000 

Germany 5,720,000 

France 1,540,000 

Total 267620,000 
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According  to  tliis  estimate,  the  Caiuulian  mines 
furnished  about  75  j)er  cent,  of  the  world's  output  of 
nickel  in  1908. 

The  nickel  industry  in  Canada  gives  employment 
to  about  1,800  people  and  distributes  annually  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  in  wages. 

To  the  establishment  of  industries  such  as  this 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  particularly  in 
the  way  of  keeping  down  the  costs  of  production.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  countries  are  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  create  conditions  which  will 
permit  their  deposits  to  be  profitably  worked.  Accord- 
ing as  the  economic  conditions  in  Canada  make  it  more 
difficult  to  work  her  mines  and  deposits  profitably,  the 
sooner  will  the  deposits  in  other  countries  be  developed 
and  worked.  The  lesson  which  the  history  of  our 
asbestos  industry  teaches  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
unheeded. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ORES   AND    MINERALS. 

There  are  a  number  of  minerals,  such  as  ochres, 
manganese,  fluorspar,  barytes,  feldspar,  magnesite, 
gypsum,  quartz,  graphite,  talc,  etc.,  of  which  Canada 
has  many  rich  deposits  and  for  which  there  is  a  large 
and  increasing  market.  But  under  the  present  condi- 
tion of  high  cost  of  production,  few  of  these  deposits 
can  be  profitably  worked.  The  operations  necessary  to 
make  these  minerals  and  ores  ready  for  use  are  mining, 
grinding  and  in  some  cases  concentrating  and  calcin- 
ing. The  mining  of  them  is  the  least  expensive,  since  it 
involves  the  least  amount  of  labour  and  little  and  not 
very  expensive  machinery.  But  grinding,  concentrat- 
ing and  calcining  is  a  much  more  expensive  business. 
This  involves  the  putting  up  of  a  mill  and  the  instal- 
ling of  much  and  often  expensive  machinery.  Further- 
more, if  these  ores  are  ground  they  require  to  be  bag- 
ged before  being  shipped,  and  bags  in  Canada  are 
expensive,  because  the  two  or  three  bag  manufactur- 
ers are  protected  by  a  high  duty.     The  duty  on  the 
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machinery  required  for  such  mills,  of  course,  is  aho 
high.  The  result  of  such  a  condition  is  that  nearly  all 
the  material  coming  from  the  deposits  of  such  of  the 
above  mentioned  minerals  as  are  being  mined  at  all,  is 
going  out  of  the  country  in  the  rawest,  condition.  For 
instance,  during  1908  there  were  375,444  tons  of  gyp 
sum  produced  in  Canada,  of  which  over  320,000  ton* 
were  exported  in  lump  form  just  as  it  came  from  the 
mine.  In  the  same  yoar  7,877  tons  of  feldspar  was 
produced  and  all  exported  in  lump.  What  was  re- 
quired by  the  Canadian  manufacturers  was  brought 
back  in  the  finished  state. 

In  the  case  of  ores  which  cannot  be  readily  mar- 
keted in  the  raw  state,  the  production  has  fallen  off 
rapidly.  Thus  the  production  of  graphite  has  de 
creased  from  2,210  ton9  in  1901  to  250  tons  in  1908. 
The  production  of  manganese  has  decreased  from  440 
tons  in  1901  to  nil  in  1908.  In  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  Mines  Branch  at  Ottawa  the  following  comment 
on  the  manganese  industry  appears :—"  The  decline  of 
the  manganese  industry  is  not  due  to  lack  of  deposits 
in  Canada,  for  in  both  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick there  are  mines  which  were  worked  for  years  and 
from  which  large  quantities  could  still  be  extracted." 

About  two  years  ago  a  mill  was  erected  at  Madoc, 
Ontario,  for  the  grinding  and  preparing  of  talc  from 
a  deposit  in  that  neighborhood  and  from  which  the 
material  had  been  shipped  in  the  lump  form  for  years 
to  mills  in  the  United  States.  The  uses  to  which  talc 
is  put  are  very  similar  to  those  for  which  the  higher 
grades  of  china  clay  are  required.  China  clay  comes 
into  Canada  free,  ss  does  also  talc  in  any  form.  At  the 
time  the  mill  was  put  up  at  Madoc  the  builders  felt 
that  the  Canadian  consumption  of  the  higher  grades  of 
china  clay  and  all  grades  of  talc  were  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  expense  of  a  mill.  The  imports  of  china  clay 
into  Canada  amount  to  about  12,000  tons  a  year  v.mi 
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of  talc  and  allied  produots  to  about  4.()(i()  tons.  The 
builders  of  the  null,  however,  soon  found  that  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  were  not  disposed  to  ro[)la('c  the 
imported  article  with  a  home  pnxhu-t  and  thf;t  the 
Koveranient  was  not  inclined  to  displease  the  manufac- 
turers by  imposing;  a  duty  on  the  imported  talc. 

Tlie  owners  of  tiiese  talc  mills  readily  admit  that 
the  one  mistake  made  was  the  buildini,'  of  their  mills 
in  Canada.  By  doing  so  their  outlay  for  machinery 
and  supplies  was  much  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  mills  had  been  put  elsewhere,  while  their 
location  gave  them  no  advantage  whatever  in  any  mar- 
ket, not  even  that  of  Canada,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
handicap  both  as  regards  <'ost  of  production,  markets, 
and  transportation. 

On  the  whole  the  mining  industry  of  Canada  gives 
employment  to  4:5,000  workmen  and  contributes  annu- 
ally to  the  wealth  of  the  country  some  $7.3,000,000,  of 
which  about  $40,000,000  goes  to  swell  her  exports. 
Large  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  small  when  compared 
with  other  countries.  For  instance,  Australia,  with  a 
population  of  about  4,300,000,  has  a  mining  industry 
that  gives  work  to  about  120.000  of  her  people,  adds 
$140,000,000  annually  to  her  wealth  and  contributes 
$110,000,000  to  her  exports.  New  Zealand,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  one-seventh  that  of  Canada,  has  ir),000 
employees  in  her  mining  inchistry,  which  adds  annually 
about  $18,000,000  to  her  wealth  and  $15,000,000  to  her 
exports. 

Free  Trade  with  Great  •■tain  and  reciprocal 
arrangements  with  other  cou  's,  particularly  the 
United  States,  which  would  lower  prices  of  mining 
machinery  and  of  operating  costs  and  which  would 
give  entrance  to  foreign  markets  on  more  equitable 
terms,  would  be  a  boon  to  the  Canadian  mining  in- 
dustry. The  difference  between  being  able  to  operate 
a  mine  successfully  and  being  forced  to  close  it  down 
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is  small.  Often  a  few  cents  a  ton  of  a  decrease  in  the 
costs  of  production  is  sufficient  to  make  operation 
profitable.  Hence  every  decrease  in  costs  widens  the 
field  of  operation,  increases  production  and  adds 
wealth  to  the  nation. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   FISHING   INDUSTRY. 

As  regards  tlie  fishing  industry  the  writer  has  not 
had  tlie  personal  experience  nor  the  opportunity  for 
investigation  which  would  enable  him  to  speak  with  the 
assurance  concerning  it  as  he  has  of  the  industries 
dealt  with  in  the  two  previous  chapters. 

There  are,  however,  two  Government  reports  that 
have  been  made  public  recently,  which  throw  much 
light  on  the  condition  of  this  industry,  and  which  in 
themselves  are  quiie  sufficient.  One  is  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Cowie,  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  F'slicries. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  Dominion  Government  Report  on 
Fisheries,  1909-10.    In  part  it  is  as  follows:— 

"In  the  annual  report  uf  the  fisheries  of  Cauada 
the  boast  is  continually  made  that  our  fisheries  are  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world;  and  rightly  so,  of  all 
the  many  ways  in  which  bounteous  nature  has  blessed 
this  wide  Dominion  in  no  way  has  she  been  more 
lavish  than  in  the  wealth  of  food  fishes  with  which  she 
has  filled  Canadian  seas. 

"But  while  all  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  although 
the  capture  and  consumptim  of  sea  fish  have  increased 
enormously  with  the  dem  .ds  of  a  greatly  increased 
population  for  a  cheap  aud  palatable  food,  both  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  especially  since  the  age  of 
steam  with  its  improved  railway  and  steamboat  facili- 
ties for  the  conveyance  of  fresh  sea  fish  to  large  inland 
towns,  and  while  Canada  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
annual  value  of  its  present  fish  production  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  the  records  kept  that  we  are  not  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  the  wealth  of  fish  in  the  teeming 
waters  that  wash  our  eastern  shores. 
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"It  is  not  by  any  means  claimed  here  that  the  sta- 
tistics published  annually  in  the  "isherio-  Ueport  are 
of  an  absolutely  leliable  character,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  fishery  o'licers,  generally,  are  in  a  position  to 
know,  broadly,  the  upward  or  tlownward  tendency  in 
the  landings  of  a  j)articular  class  of  fish,  and  that  the 
result  is  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  figures  returned 
by  them  to  enable  the  statistician  and  the  ecotomict  to 
reach  conclusions  respecting  the  decline  or  otherwise 
of  any  or  all  branches  of  the  industry. 

"Taking  the  statistics  then  as  we  have  them,  what 
do  we  find! 

"First,  that  the  gi  nd  total  value  of  the  fisheries 
has  been  gradually,  though  slowly,  forging  ahead.  (In 
value  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  due  to  higher 
prices,  but  in  quantity  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable 
decrease.)*  Here  are  the  figures  for  the  whole  Domin- 
ion fiom  1900  to  1909 :— 

1900 $21,557,639 

1901 25,7;i7,153 

1902 21,959,433 

1903 23,101,878 

1904 23,51(i,439 

1905 29,479,562 

1906 26,279,485 

1907-08 25,499,349 

1908-09 25,452,085 

1909-10 29,629,169 

"In  the  second  place  we  find  that  the  fisheries  of 
British  Columbia  and  inland  western  waters  have  been 
giving  us  the  increasing  totals,  and  further  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  four  eastern 
provinces  has  almost  stood  still  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

"The  two  following  tables  contain  figures  show- 
ing the  relative  yearly  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  west 
and  east  during  the  past  ten  years.    Table  A.  shows  the 

•The  remark  in  brackets  is  the  writer's.  It  does  not  appear  in 
Mr.  Cowie's  report. 
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total  yearly  value  of  the  fisheries  ol*  Western  (  auada— 
seal  huntinx  excluded— from  Ontario  to  British  Co- 
lumbia in  the  ten  years  from  l!t()0  to  190i>.  Table  B, 
shows  the  total  yearly  value  of  (lie  fisheries  of  l<:astorn 
Canada— Nova  Scotia.  New  Mrunswick.  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  (^)uebec  (inland  Quebec  not  included) 
durinj;  the  same  period:— 


TABLE    A. 

1J»0(» $  (;.;{-,;{,5(;() 

1901 9,954,854 

1902 7,400,;n7 

1903 7,470,272 

li>04 s,5o;5,:{72 

1905 13,0;{(),2:U 

1906 9,911,752 

1907-08 8,902,901 

1908-09 9,30;j,()00 

1909-10 l.V27,038 


TABLE  H. 

1900 .$14,28;M)79 

1901 15,045,124 

1902 13,970,196 

1903 15,122,713 

1904 14,593,688 

1905 15,855,611 

1906 15,804,051 

1907-08 16,279,356 

1908-09 15,854,356 

190:>-10 15,615,485 


"The  a|?j?re>?ate  yearly  number  of  men  in  vessels 
and  in  boats  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Queb  1 
from  1900  to  1909:— 


Men  in  Men  in 

Year.              Vessels.  Boats. 

1900 7,155  46,880 

1901 7,047  45,143 

1902 6,886  44,440 

1903   7,285  43,939 

1904 7,115  45,675 

1905 7,294  47,271 

1906 7,286  44,962 

1907-08 6,654  44,037 

1908-09 6,819  46,379 

1909-10 6,263  44,607 


Total. 
54,035 
52,190 
51,326 
51,224 
52,790 
54,5(55 
52,248 
50,691 
53,189 
50,870 


"At  the  present  moment  more  than  any  other  since 
we  as  a  nation  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
creating  a  naval  force  of  our  own,  it  becomes  doubly 
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Deoe8Bar\   for  us  to  »ee  that  the  number  of  our  sea- 
faring population  is  not  only  maintained  hut  increased. 

"If  the  wealth  of  the  national  fisheries  is  not  in- 
creasing in  consonance  with  the  growth  of  the  nation 
itself,  then,  a  very  important  source  of  national 
strength  h  becoming  sapped  and  weakened." 

The  other  report  referred  to  above  is  by  Mr.  Vic- 
tor DuBreuil,  one  of  the  fair  wage  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour,  who  some  months  ago,  was 
commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  a  riot  that 
took  place  anr  ong  the  fishermen  of  the  Gaspe. 

According  to  this  report  the  prices  which  the  fish- 
ermen received  for  their  fish  were  insufficient  to  meet 
the  costs  of  their  living  and  as  a  result  they  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  indebted  to  the  merchants  from 
whom  they  bought  their  goods  and  to  whom  they  sold 
thoir  fisl..  Early  in  September,  1909,  the  fishermen 
made  a  demonstration  and  compelled  the  merchants  to 
sign  an  agreement  by  which  they  (the  merchants)  were 
to  pay  $4  per  112  pounds  for  their  fish  and  to  refrain 
from  taking  proceedings  against  families  who  were  be- 
hind in  their  grocery  bills.  This  agreement  was  not 
signed  until  after  considerable  rioting.  A  few  days 
later  two  Government  steamers,  La  Christine  and  La 
Canada,  put  in  an  appearance  and  twenty-four  of  the 
fishermen  were  arrested.  Of  this  number  five  were 
sent  to  prison  and  seventeen  released  under  bail  for 
$200  for  one  year. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  fishermen  labour 
and  against  which  they  protested  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  paragraphs  taken  from  this  report: — 

"The  number  of  fishermen  concerned  in  the  diffi- 
culties is  estimated  at  about  800;  they  are  selling  their 
fish  to  the  merchants  and  receive  in  return  provisions 
and  dry  goods. 

"The  fish  is  divided  by  the  merchants  into  three 
grades,  prices  pe    quintal  or  112  pounds  being  as  fol- 
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lows:— For  No.  1  quality,  $3.50;  for  inferior  quality. 
$2.00;  for  extra  large  fish  of  over  eighteen  inches  of 
cut,  $3.60  to  $3.90.  The  extra  large  fish  represent 
about  12  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  catch.  In  addition 
the  fishermen  sell  cnule  cod  liver  oil  to  merchants  at 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  cents  per  gallon,  about 
one-half  a  gallon  of  oil  is  extracted  from  one  quintal 
of  fish. 

"I  found  during  this  investigation  that  in  many 
cases  the  disastrous  "Truck  System"  is  in  operation. 
Some  of  the  poorest  fishermen  hardly  receive  any 
money.  They  exchange  their  fish  for  provisions  and 
other  goods.  In  these  cases  if  the  fishermen  were  re- 
ceiving money  for  their  fish  they  would  buy  their  si^p- 
plies  where  they  are  cheapest,  thus  creating  some  com- 
petition between  the  merchants,  and  this  would  have 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  prices  of  goods  to  a  cer 
tain  extent.  The  poorest  of  the  fishermen  are  entuolv 
at  the  mercy  of  the  merchants,  if  they  make  a  poor 
catch.  They  cannot  deal  with  other  business  places,  as 
they  are  already  indebted  to  the  local  merchants,  and 
being  unable  to  meet  their  obligations,  have  to  pay 
higher  prices. 

"The  following  is  a  statement  received  from  a 
person  who  is  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority  of 
an  instance  showing  the  manner  in  which  fishermen  ar.^ 
sometimes  dealt  -^'ith.  The  case  is  that  of  a  fisherman 
who  was  indebted  to  a  merchant  for  the  sum  of  $841. 
The  merchant  was  in  possession  of  a  mortgage  on  the 
fisherman's  property  with  interest  at  8  per  cent,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  t'  e  property  in  payment  of 
his  claim.  The  man  in  question  was  unal)le  to  read. 
and  consequently  could  not  ascertain  the  prices 
charged  to  him.  My  informant  interfered  in  the  mat 
ter,  and  after  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain 
the  production  of  a  detailed  account,  one  was  furnished 
covering  three  years,  by  the  agent,  and  in  examining 
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t\w  itoiiis  ou  the  account  it  was  foiiiul  tliut  for  an  axe 
handle  the  man  hail  hecn  charj^eil  $1.(K),  while  tlie  cur- 
rent price  wuM  $1.00  per  dozen.  TliiH  man,  tlie  father 
of  fourteen  children,  had  never  used  tobacco,  aud  hist 
Imjj'h  wt»re  too  young  to  do  so,  yet  several  doliarH  were 
entered  for  tobacco,  which  had  not  been  purc.hase<l. 
liy  the  inlentiition  of  tiiis  reliul)le  person  a  reduction 
of  jfil'OO  was  made  by  the  agent,  on  at'count  of  over- 
charges. This  instance  of  bad  bookkeeping  or  bad 
management  or  of  regrettable  clerical  errors  on  the 
part  of  some  employees  of  the  company,  is  well  known 
among  the  inlial»itants,  and  is  consicJered  as  one  of  the 
many  causes  of  the  recent  disturbance,  the  men  being 
under  the  impression  that  similar  mistakes  arw  often 
nuule  in  entering  their  purchases. 

"The  companies  nuike  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves by  which  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  fishennen  for 
their  fish  is  fixed,  it  is  said,  to  proteci  their  interests, 
but  it  appears  that  this  year  is  the  first  year  during 
which  there  has  been  no  deviation  from  prices  origi- 
nally determined  by  the  companies.  The  above  was 
admitted  by  one  of  the  more  important  agents,  and 
there  is,  1  think,  grouud  for  believing  that  a  combina- 
tion exists  between  the  companies  to  keep  down  the 
prices  paid  fjr  fish.  That  such  an  understanding  ex- 
ists is  finnly  believed  l)y  the  fishermen,  and  can  be 
named  as  another  cause  of  the  recent  tumult.  Another 
cause  of  friction  betw«'en  the  parties  is  the  dilapidated 
comlition  of  the  scales  used  by  some  merchants  for 
weighing  the  fish  bought  from  the  fishermen. 

"In  the  centre  of  a  vacant  lot  adjacent  to  the 
store  of  one  of  the  merchants  can  be  seen  a  hngh  scale, 
consisting  of  two  wooden  platforms  hung  by  cords  and 
chains  to  a  balancing  pole.  On  one  of  these  platforms 
are  stones,  cast  iron  weights,  etc.  The  stones,  etc.,  are 
employed  instead  of  regular  weights.  Similar  stones 
j).e  lying  on  the  ground  and  can  be  easily  mixed  with 
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nlhiT  HtoneH  on  tliH  waltw.  Tlu*  otluT  |>liitri»nn  of  thiH 
old  t'ashioncil  a|»|mriitu«  is  empty,  hmkIv  to  nM-eivn  tln' 
fish.  A  Hcale  of  that  tit'scription  famiot  ^ive  the  »'xa»'t 
wcijfht  of  tish.  The  tishertiH-n  are  |»int»wtinK  iiKainst 
the  use  of  this  aiK'ieiit  and  rliiniHy  'nethoil  nf  haiullitiK 
their  fish.  Conceniin^  these  scaU's  I  would  renpe<-t 
fully  re«'oiiiiiien<l  that  the  attention  of  the  Weights 
atid  Measures  Inspector  for  the  district  lie  called  to 
this  matter.  If  tlu  ysteni  of  weiyhiiijf  (ish  is  made 
modern  and  ellii'ient  t)ne  cause  of  tiie  present  diseon- 
tent  will  disappear." 

As  in  the  case  of  other  (iroducers,  a  lar^e  portion 
«d"  whose  iiroducts  are  exported,  the  prices  which  the 
lishermeii  of  Canada  r»'c«Mve  for  the  products  of  their 
lahour,  whether  lioii^fht  for  home  <'onsum|>tion  or  for 
export,  are  deterrnim-il  hy  the  prices  which  these  pro 
(hicts  commaml  in  the  nuirkets  of  tlie  world;  and  fur- 
ther diFiinished  hy  systems  of  j^radiuK.  weiKhiuK  Hnd 
inspectinir.  wiiich  seldom  if  ever  work  out  to  the  ad- 
v.intajje  of  the  fishermen  and  other  producers.  On  the 
other  hand  the  prices  which  these  producers  pay  for 
what  they  have  to  huy  are  arhitrarily  huilt  up  hehind 
a  hiarh  tariif  Tall  and  further  auj^rnented  hy  systems 
of  "iionoural''  understanding"  and  illicit  clmnK«H  of 
one  kind  and  tint)ther. 

In  his  report  .Mr.  DuBreuil  ^ives  the  prices  paid 
hy  the  fisheniien  of  Gas})e  for  some  of  their  foodstufifs 
and  the  writer  notices  that  they  paid  as  much  as  $8.00 
for  the  same  quantity  of  flour  that  can  he  hou^ht  iu 
London,  p:nffland,  for  $5.1';'),  even  assuming  that  they 
get  the  hest  grade  of  Canadian  flour,  which  is  douhtful. 
For  canned  heef  they  paid  from  20  to  25  cents  a  pound. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  made  from  the  grade  of  cattle  which 
sells  for  from  $1  to  $2  a  hundred  live  weight  on  the 
Toronto  and  Montreal  stock  markets.  Cheese  coats 
them  from  IH  to  20  cents  a  pound,  etc. 
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Under  conditions  such  as  these  set  forth  in  Mr. 
DuBrenil's  report  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  fish- 
ing industry  will  thrive  or  ever  remain  at  its  present 
level. 


CHAPTER    Vm. 

THE  EFFECT  WHICH   THE  ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  HAVE  HAD 

UPON  THE  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  UFE  OF  THE 

THE   COUNTRY. 

As  a  result  of  the  economic  conditions  that  have 
obtained  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  during 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  people  find  them- 
selves divided,  more  or  less  definitely,  into  two  classes. 
First,  there  are  the  great  mass  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers who  have  suffered  from  the  burden  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  imposed  by  class  legislation  of  one  kind 
or  another.  And,  second,  there  is  a  much  smaller  group 
composed  of  those  who  have  profited  by  this  class  legis- 
lation and  whose  easy  acquisition  of  wealth  has  fost- 
ered in  them  habits  of  extravagance  and  waste  that 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  the  "cost  of  high  living." 
There  is  really  a  third  class  made  up  of  those,  who 
without  possessing  the  necessaiy  means,  would  ape,  in 
the  manner  of  living,  their  more  well-to-do  neighbours. 
These  suffer  both  from  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
cost  of  high  living  and  soon  come  to  grief. 

In  a  country  where  class  legislation,  such  as  pro- 
tective tariffs  and  special  corporate  privileges  exist  by 
the  sufferance  of  the  jieoplc,  who  possess  the  right  to 
abolish  it  by  their  vote,  it  is  only  natural  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  those  who  are  being  benefited 
by  such  legislation,  to  direct  or  smother  public  opinion 
and  corrupt  the  channels  through  which  expression  is 
given  to  the  will  of  the  people.  If  it  is  necessary  or 
even  advisable  that  such  class  legislation  be  maintained, 
then  a  form  of  government  such  as  exists  in  Germany 
or  even  Russia  is  much  more  to  be  desired  than  one 
where  the  sovereign  power  rests  with  the  people.    It 
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is  always  possible  to  convert,  without  recourse  to  the 
grosser  methods  of  corruption,  a  suHicient  body  of 
electors  to  give  a  principal  or  policy  a  trial.  This  is 
especially  true  of  protection;  because  there  are  few 
economic  doctrines  more  ca}>tivatini;  in  theory  or  more 
disappointing  in  practice.  But  as  soon  as  the  adoption 
of  such  a  principle  or  policy  proves  to  be  of  benefit  to 
a  class,  it  takes  much  more  than  the  ordinary  methods 
to  keep  it  on  the  statute  books,  and  directly  in  propor- 
tion as  this  class  gathers  in  the  fruits  of  such  legisla- 
tion does  corruption  increase. 

Fivery  movement  among  the  people  is  watched. 
As  soon  as  an  agitation  ai>pears,  whioli  i-  iikely  to  be- 
come dangerous,  a  contingent  is  despauhed  to  take 
care  of  it.  Inspired  articles  -uid  editorials  appear  in 
the  local  and  other  papers-  ,'apers  and  periodicals 
that  cannot  be  controlled  suifer  by  the  withdrawal  of 
advertisements  and,  where  necessary,  by  tlie  establish- 
ment of  rival  publications. 

During  the  sessions  of  I'arliament  "glad  hand" 
men  are  kept  at  the  capitals.  The  duties  of  these,  in 
some  respects,  are  akin  to  those  of  detectives  in  plain 
clothes.  Their  most  important  function,  however,  is  to 
worm  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  parliamentary 
members  and  influence  legislation  often  without  dis- 
closing the  interests  they  represent.  The  pernicious 
activities  of  this  class  of  lobbyist  have  become  so  preva- 
lent and  dangerous  that  many  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures in  the  neighbouring  Republic  have  passed  acts, 
in  some  cases  compelling  them  to  "enter  regular  ap- 
pearances and  disclose  for  what  clients  they  are  act- 
ing," and  in  others  making  it  a  misdemeanour  for  them 
to  attempt  to  direct  or  influence  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  vote  for  or  against  any  pending  measure 
otherwise  than  by  appearing  Imfore  regular  cummit- 
tees. 
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In  Canada  we  havo  no  snoli  restrictive  or  prohibi- 
tive measures,  and  durinjr  a  parliamentary  session 
Ottawa  is  filled  with  these  "jjlad  hand"  a^rents  of 
large  corporations  who  never  appear  before  any  of  the 
regular  committees  but  who  are  privately  lobbying  for 
or  against  the  passage  of  legislation.  In  the  majority 
of  measures  the  public  take  little  or  no  interest,  and 
agitation  over  such  is  confined  to  a  sort  of  bartt^ring 
and  dealing  among  the  corporate  interests  themselves. 
But  as  soon  as  a  measure  is  suggested  or  put  forth, 
which  attracts  public  attention,  and  public  opinion  be- 
gins to  take  a  shajie  that  threatens  the  existence  of 
some  privileges,  the  combined  forces  of  cori)orate  in- 
terests is  exerted;  and  the  measure,  if  not  }»assed  as 
they  desire,  is  either  not  l)rought  down  or  is  shelved 
until  the  storm  blows  over  and  public  interest  dies  out. 
If  it  is  a  measure  in  which  public  interest  is  not  easily 
killed  it  is  kept  dangling  in  the  air  from  session  to  ses- 
sion until  the  ))eople  grow  tired  of  it  or  can  no  longer 
afford  to  send  deputations  to  oppose  it. 

The  important  measures,  with  which  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Dominion  Parliament  attempted  to  deal 
were  The  Banking  Act,  The  Insurance  Bill  and  a  Bill 
against  Combines 

Befor"  the  Banking  Act  was  brought  down  it  was 
made  kno  vn  that  little  or  no  change  would  be  made  in 
the  existing  banking  laws.  At  once  there  arose 
throughout  the  country  considerable  agitation  and  as 
a  protest,  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  bank  man- 
agers resigned  his  j)osition.  The  closing  remarks  of 
this  manager's  address  to  his  Board  of  Directors,  when 
he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  ])osition  is  a  severe  but 
thoroughly  justified  indictment  of  our  banking  sys- 
tem.    They  are  as  follows : — 

"T  have  earnestly  and  consistently  sought  to  do 
my  duty  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  finance.  Event- 
ually the  more  important  changes  advocated  will  come. 
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Secretive  management  must  end.  But  I  bave  not  the 
patience  to  await  these  changes  nor  the  disposition  to 
quietly  tolerate  banking  practice  that  has  produced  so 
much  loss  and  which  looms  a  dark  cloud  on  an  other- 
wise fair  outlook.  Therefore  I  have  asked  the  privil- 
ege of  retirement. ' ' 

On  the  whole  the  temper  of  public  opinion  indi- 
cated that  the  people  would  not  submit  to  a  renewal  of 
existing  banking  laws,  and  although  a  revision  was  due 
it  was  soon  announced  that  no  Bank  Act  would  be 

brought  down. 

The  Insurance  Bill,  which  was  passed  during  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  had  been  introduced  three 
.sessions  before,  when  grave  abuses  and  irregularities 
in  our  insurance  companies  were  exposed  by  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  Royal  Commission.  The  interest  which 
th°e  people  then  took  in  th<j  question  would  not  permit 
the  passage  of  a  hill  such  as  the  insurance  companies 
desired.  So  the  bill  was  kept  dangling  from  session  to 
session  until  it  finally  went  through  last  winter,  giving 
to  the  companies  all  they  desired  and  even  more  than 
they  asked  when  it  was  first  brought  down  over  four 
years  ago.  The  bill  in  every  essential  detail  is  opposed 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
whose  investigation  and  report  cost  the  coun.i  y  over 

$100,000. 

The  Anti-combine  Bill  is  one  of  the  most  innocuoQs 
measures  that  could  be  put  upon  the  statute  book. 
Briefly  it  undertakes  to  curb  combines  solely  by  pub- 
licity and  without  the  imposition  of  any  penalty  what- 
ever; and  for  such  purposes  provides  machinery  not 
readily  workable  or  likely  to  be  put  into  operation  by 
people  who  must  continue  to  get  their  supplies  from 
those  they  would  attack. 

As  already  explained,  the  curtaihnent  of  produc- 
tion and  the  raising  of  prices  to  consumers  has  made 
it  increasingly  easy  for  imports  to  come  in  over  the 
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tariff  wall.  Hence  there  has  been  a  rapid  rise  in  duti- 
able imports  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  reve- 
nue from  customs.  In  1896  the  revenue  from  dutiable 
imports  amounted  to  $20,219,037.  Last  year  the  reve- 
nue from  this  source  amounted  to  $61,024,239.21.  But 
even  this  increase  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
lavish  expenditure  and  a  considerable  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  nation's  debt.  Of  course,  much  of 
this  increase  in  expenditure  is  due  to  increases  in 
prices  of  material  and  salaries,  but  much  is  also  due  to 
large  expenditures  that  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
grounds  of  political  expediency.  In  1903  when  the 
country  was  committed  to  the  building  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  the  people  were  told  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  liberal  calculation  of  the  Govern- 
ment engineers,  the  cost  would  not  exceed  $61,640,000. 
But  the  latest  official  estimate  brought  down  in  Par- 
liament, based  upon  the  calculations  of  the  Govern- 
ment's engineers,  shows  that  the  cost  will  not  be  less 
than  $154,000,000  and  according  to  a  culations  it 

will  exceed  $200,000,000. 

In  a  country  where  the  abuses  of  corporations  are 
open  to  attack  through  the  law  courts,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  these  cor- 
porations to  control,  if  not  the  courts  themselves,  then 
the  means  by  which  justice  is  attained  through  the 
courtt:.  Consequently  we  find  every  prominent  and 
successful  lawyer,  whose  liberty  can  be  bought  by  re- 
tainerships,  in  the  employ  of  corporate  interests.  This 
produces  three  results.  It  deprives  the  people  of  the 
services  of  the  best  lawyers  in  their  suits  against  these 
corporations;  it  places  the  most  important  legal  busi- 
ness of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  few  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  body  of  the  profession;  and  it  makes  the 
business  of  these  few  so  remunerative  that  Judgeships, 
even  in  our  highest  courts,  are  no  longer  the  goal  of 
their  ambition.     This  business  of  retainerships  is  a 
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detriment  to  the  country  in  another  way.  Without 
much  additional  exi>ense  the  corporate  interests,  re 
taining  the  services  of  lawyers,  are  able  to  carry  suits 
from  one  court  to  another  and  thus  put  those  who  may 
succeed  against  them  in  the  lower  courts  to  endless 
exi)eDse  and  trouble  if  their  offers  of  settlement  are  not 
accejited  or  the  suits  drojiped. 

Educational  and  other  institutions  the  revenues  of 
which  are  largely  derived  from  endowment  and  hence 
are  more  or  less  fixed  have  found  it  dillioult  to  expand 
on  account  of  the  higher  costs  of  building  and  equip- 
ment or  to  increase  the  salaries  of  their  professors  in 
keeping  with  the  higher  cost  of  living. 

Civil  servants,  who  are  necessarily  on  salary,  have 
found  it  increasingly  dillficult  to  live  within  their  in- 
come on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  are 
often  compelled  either  to  leave  the  profession  or  to 
take  advantage  of  their  position  to  make  illicit  gains, 
which  disposition  supply  houses  and  other  private  cor- 
porations have  been  only  too  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  and  to  encourage.  Recent  investigations  at  Ottawa 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
canker  has  already  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

A  careful  examination  of  i)resent  conditions  and 
their  causes  will  convince  anyone,  with  an  o])cn  mind 
on  the  subject,  that  class  legislation  is  almost  wholly 
res[)onsible  for  our  national  troubles ;  and  will  lead  to 
the  conviction  that  nothing  will  cleanse  the  public  life 
of  either  Canada  or  the  United  States,  and  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  masses  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, as  will  a  change  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  both 
these  countries.  Protection  has  proven  to  be  the  king 
of  class  legislation. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    NEED    KOR    NATIONAL    ECONOMV. 

The  recuperative  powers  of  Canada  are  exception- 
all}'  good,  but  we  will  prove  to  be  an  exceedingly  easy- 
going and  stupid  people  if  we  continue  to  remain  iii 
diflPerent  and  allow  matters  to  drift  too  far  in  the 
direction  they  are  going  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
rectify  themselves.  Under  existing  conditions  matters 
are  not  likely  to  adjust  themselves.  In  fact,  for  many 
reasons  it  would  be  most  unnatural  that  they  should. 

Men  and  corporations  in  receipt  of  handsome  prof- 
its are  not  likely  readily  to  give  up  the  privileges  by 
which  these  profits  are  so  easily  made,  no  matter  how 
urgently  the  interests  of  the  nation  may  require  such 
a  move.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  there  has  been  a  reckless  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  protected  and  privileged  inter- 
ests to  capitalize  their  holdings.  Even  the  privileges 
under  our  system  of  protective  tariffs  and  bounties, 
which  were  granted  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
industry,  have  been  made  use  of  to  justify  excessive 
capitalization,  the  major  part  of  the  returns  from 
which  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  individuals  and  but 
a  small  portion  into  development  and  protective  enter- 
i:)rises.  Thus  our  tariff,  bounties,  franchies,  and  other 
privileges  have  been  capitalized  or  mortgaged  and  the 
scrip  sold  largely  to  foreign  investors  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  people  of  Canada  would  continue  to  pay 
the  high  prices  and  excessive  taxes  necessary  for  the 
promised  dividends.  Is  it  likely  that  these  capitalized 
privileges  will  be  readily  surrendered,  or  may  we  not 
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expect  that  any  attempt  to  remove  them  will  be  strenu- 
ously opposed;  and  that  every  arffument  likely  to  win 
public  sympathy  and  support  will  be  used!  Foremost 
amonj?  these  arguments  may  we  not  expect  to  see  re- 
newed the  old  bogy  of  the  injustice  that  would  be  done 
to  foreign  investors,  and  the  injury  to  national  credit 
by  any  movement  which  would  compel  corporations  to 
squeeze  some  of  the  wat«r  out  of  their  capitalization. 

Another  condition  that  is  not  conducive  to  a  self- 
adjustment  of  matters  lies  in  the  fact  that  representa- 
tive governments  such  as  we  have  in  Canada  do  not 
make  radical  changes  in  policy  until  they  are  forced  to 

do  so. 

The  present  policy  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  protected  and  privileged  interests  irrespective  of 
party  affiliations.  These  interests  are  liberal  spenders ; 
they  are  well  organized  and  an  organized  minority  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  the  existence  of  an  admin- 
istration than  the  unorganized  majority. 

The  present  policy  admits  of  a  lavish  expen- 
diture of  public  money.  Such  excessive  outlays  effect 
a  kind  of  prosperity  that  tends  to  cover  up  actual  con- 
ditions. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  matters  will  not  be 
adjusted  until  a  sufficiently  large  and  organized  body 
of  producers  and  consumers  assert  themselves.  Al- 
ready a  good  start  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by 
a  number  of  agricultural  associations,  particularly  in 
Western  Canada,  and  the  movement  thus  started  de- 
serves every  encouragement  and  support.  In  this,  as 
in  all  such  movements,  there  are  details  upon  which 
all  cannot  agree.  But  the  fundamental  and  guiding 
principles  which  demand  the  abolition  of  class  legis- 
lation, and  insist  upon  the  exercise  of  greater  national 
economy,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  public  expenditure, 
but  also  in  the  matter  of  development  and  production, 
are  principles  we  can  all  accept. 
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Public  Expenditure. — In  the  introduction  it  was 
pointed  out  that  since  the  general  election  of  189(5  there 
has  been  n  marked  indiflference  in  the  matter  of  keep- 
ing the  public  informed  on  the  questions  of  the  day. 
About  the  same  time  there  also  passed  away  nmcli  of 
the  old  habit  of  watching  and  criticizing  the  expendi 
ture  and  waste  of  public  money.  Few  electors  have  the 
knowledge  or  the  facilities  necessarj*  to  u  proper  un- 
derstanding of  national  finance,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
largely  accounts  for  the  apathy  and  apparent  indiflfer- 
ence  of  the  people  towards  the  rapid  growth  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  our  spending  departments. 

In  1882  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment amounted  to  $42,898,885.  From  that  time  until 
1898,  when  the  total  expenditure  amounted  to  $45,334,- 
281,  there  was  little  change  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion which  Parliament  was  asked  to  vote.  But  since 
3898  the  annual  expenditure  has  gone  up  rapidly.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  with  the  31st  of  March,  1909,  it 
amounted  to  $133,441,524.  The  appropriation  which 
the  present  session  is  being  asked  to  vote  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  amounts  to  $138,863,200,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  supplementary  estimates  will  bring  it  well 
over  $140,000,000. 

According  to  the  latest  Government  returns,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  population  of  Canada  in  1909  was 
7,184,000.  On  this  basis  the  Federal  expenditure  in 
that  year  amounted  to  $18.57  per  head  of  population. 
In  1898  the  expenditure  amounted  to  $8.72  per  head  of 
population.  The  burden  which  the  present  Federal 
outlay  imposes  u[)on  the  people  of  Canada  can  best  be 
understood  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. For  the  year  ending  with  the  31st  of  March, 
1909,  the  total  outlay  of  the  British  Government,  in- 
cluding the  expenditure  for  the  army,  the  navy  and 
ail  other  purposes,  amounted  to  $10.45  per  head  of 
population  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  $2.12  less 
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than  the  per  eupitu  expenditure  in  Canada.    Yet  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  British  ratepayer  is  overtaxed. 

In  making  this  couiparisou  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  two  very  important  differences  between 
the  manner  in  which  ilie  money  for  national  expendi- 
ture is  collected  from  the  people  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  Canada.  The  United  KinK<lom  is  essent- 
ially a  free  trade  country,  and  hence  the  greater  part 
of  her  revenue  is  collected  by  direct  taxation  of  one 
kind  and  another.  This  being  so  the  amount  which  each 
person  pays  towards  the  expenses  of  the  country  is 
l)roportionate  to  his  income  and  wealth.  But  in  (Can- 
ada by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  import  duties,  and  the  amount  which  each  person 
contributes  is  proportionate  tc  the  amount  of  imported 
food  he  eats,  clothes  he  wears,  and  tools  and  other  sup- 
plies lie  requires  to  work  with.  Thus  the  poor  man 
pays  as  much  towards  the  national  expenditure  of  the 
country  as  does  the  rich,  and  the  man  with  a  large  fam- 
ily much  more  than  does  the  bachelor. 

The  second  point  of  difference  is  one  on  which 
much  has  already  been  said,  but  it  may  be  advisable 
to  repeat  that  the  Canadmn  import  tariff  or  duty  is 
maintained  and  adjusted  not  only  for  revenue  pur- 
poses, but  also  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  from  outside  competition.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  protective  import  tariff.  This  enables 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  to  charge  the  people  for 
articles  made  in  Canada  prices  equal  to  that  which 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same  class  of  imported 
articles.  Thus,  in  addition  to  providing  a  revenue  to 
meet  the  national  expenditure,  the  Canadian  people 
are  forced  to  contribute  annually  large  amounts  to  the 
profits  of  a  few  protected  interests.  These  contribu- 
tions are  also  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  goods 
of  one  kind  and  another  which  each  person  buys  and 
consumes,  or  uses.    Thus  the  greatest  burden  is  again 
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thrown  upon  the  man  with  a  larK«'  family,  and  th<'  poor 
man  contributes  "s  much  as  the  rich.  In  |)n'vious 
chapters  it  was  shown  that  the  amount  which  tl\o  peo 
pie  of  Canada  contrii)ute  to  the  manufacturers  an<l 
other  protected  interests  by  reason  of  the  protective 
turiflf,  was  in  numy  cases  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  paid  into  the  national  exchequer.  When  pre 
sentlng  the  recommendations  of  farmers  to  the  (jov- 
erument  at  Ottawa  a  few  days  ago,  Afr.  K.  C'.  Drury, 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Affriculture,  and 
ex-Master  of  the  Dominion  (jra  >re,  state<l  "that  the 
present  tariff  costs  every  farmer  in  this  country  $20() 
a  year  for  which  he  gets  no  returns."  Mr.  McKenzie, 
of  Winnipeg,  made  the  calculation  in  1905  that  the  pro- 
tective tariff  enabled  the  manu^'-icturers  to  take  (»ut  of 
the  pockets  of  consumers  $l!)i>,000,U()()  in  that  year. 
Of  this  only  $42,024,340  went  into  the  Dominion  treas- 
ury;  the  balance  went  to  the  protected  interests. 

Thus  the  taxation  which  the  liscal  policy  of  Can- 
ada imposes  upon  her  people  is  numy  times  the  rate 
per  head  of  population  which  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Mother  Country  exacts  from  her  people. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  national  purposes  that  the 
Canadian  peo{)le  are  taxed  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
Mother  Country.  In  1J)08,  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  complete  returns  for  both  countries,  the  taxes  for 
civic  or  local  purposes  levied  on  the  people  of  England 
and  Wales,  amounted  to  $7.80  per  head  of  population, 
while  the  rate  levied  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ontario, 
amounted  to  $9.34.  In  addition,  the  people  of  Ontario 
had  to  provide  for  provincial  puri)oses  about  $2.00  per 
head  of  population,  an  expense  for  which  there  is  no 
corresponding  outlay  in  Great  B/itain.  As  in  the  case 
of  Federal  expenditure,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
halt  in  the  growth  of  taxes  for  local  purposes.  In 
Ontario  tiie  taxes  for  local  purposes  during  the  year 
1909  amounted  to  $9.78  per  head  of  population,  or  an 
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TncreaHe  of  44  ceutn  p«r  head  over  the  prcviuus  year. 
Sorely  it  in  time  to  oall  a  halt. 

Economy  in  Deuflopmi'nt.—'Y\\e  exoeptioimJIy 
iuKh  priceH  which  niaintniu  for  everythiriK  that  eutt»ri* 
into  the  cost  of  hiiihlinK  and  construction,  coupled  with 
the  excessive  profits  exacted  by  contractors,  and  where 
poHsihJe  hy  operators,  not  to  speak  of  the  K^aft  that 
exists  in  many  cases,  is  having  an  undesiral  ••  effect 
upon  the  country.  In  some  parts,  much  needed  devel- 
opment antl  imi)rovements  are  heing  delayed;  while  in 
others,  where  the  work  is  being  done,  the  costs  arc  s(» 
great  that  the  fixed  charges  necessary  to  mt'ct  them 
will  for  many  years  to  come  he  a  severe  handicap  to  in- 
dustry. The  high  costs  of  railroad  building  will  be  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  tlie  way  of  cheap  transyor- 
tation  rates. 

Our  water  i)owers,  which  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  which  should  give  our  industry  an  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  other  countries,  iire  not  being 
developed  to  give  this  result.  In  Sweden  smelters  are 
being  supplied  with  electrical  current  for  as  low  as 
$7.45  per  hnrs  H)wer  per  year.  In  Canada  electri- 
cal power  costs  from  two  to  five  times  this  price.  The 
Dominion  Government  has  already  spent  much  on  ex- 
periments for  the  electrical  smelting  of  iron  ore  with 
the  result  that  it  is  shown  to  l)e  possible  but  not  prac- 
lii-able  under  existing  conditions. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  in  numicipal 
taxes  and  our  heavy  nuinicii)al  borrowing,  civic  im- 
provement in  most  places  is  jtrogressing  slowly  or 
standing  still.  The  whole  country  is  badly  in  need  of 
good  roads  and  little  progress  is  being  made  towards 
im[)roving  them.  With  the  existing  high  cost  of  road 
machinery,  and  the  exorbitant  price  of  structural  iron 
for  bridges,  the  high  cost  of  cement,  and  other  mater- 
ials, it  seems  desirable  to  delay  all  but  the  absolutely 
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nccessarj'  devolopnient  until  f<'<»noiiii«*  contlitioiiH  are 
improved. 

Economy  in  Production, — It  Heeiim  to  Ik)  a  pretty 
Kenentlly  estal)lishe<i  principle  that  prodiu-tioii  in  any 
industry  incrensPH  or  diminiHhes  in  proportion  as  the 
industry  becomes  more  or  less  profitable.  OrantiuK 
thiH,  the  problem  of  increanin^  the  production  of  our 
primary  industries  resolves  itself  into  an  endeavour 
to  discover  and  put  into  operation  ways  and  n  -^ai.s  for 
aujonentinK  the  profits  of  these  inchistries.  A  survey 
of  the  situation  readily  reveals  the  fact  that  profits  in 
most  industries,  and  particularly  in  those  of  farming, 
mining  and  HsIiinK',  can  be  increased  in  only  one  or 
more  of  three  tlifFerent  ways,  namely:—  By  creatinjf 
conditions  which,  (1)  enable  the  producers  to  get  bet- 
ter prices  for  their  products,  (2)  enable  them  to  j^et 
their  supplies  cheaper,  and  (."')  enable  them  to  make 
better  use  of  the  nuiterial  with  which  they  work. 

The  last  of  these  methods  for  iucreasin>j  pi-ixiuc- 
tion  comprehends  the  work  done  by  agricultural  col- 
leges, mining  schools,  and  other  eiJui-ationni  institu- 
tions. Of  these  Canada  has  a  goodly  number,  and  all, 
it  may  be  said,  are  well  and  ably  manned,  and  arc  do- 
ing excellent  work.  Hut  the  burden  iniposed  by  exist- 
ing economic  conditions  is  a  heavy  handicap  to  scien- 
tific and  educational  efforts.  A  man  may  be  conviiiccfl 
of  tlie  value  of  under-draining  bis  lanil,  or  procuring 
good  seed,  or  using  mechanical  fertilizers,  or  improv- 
ing his  stock,  })ut  if  he  has  not  the  necessary  m(uu\v 
these  improvements  are  not  likely  to  be  nuvde.  Now 
there  are  only  two  ways  of  accpiiring  money,  namely, 
by  borrowing  it,  or  by  earning  it. 

For  a  very  large  element  of  Canadian  producers 
there  is  no  means  by  which  money  nuiy  be  borrowed,  no 
matter  bow  ))rofitably  it  <'ould  be  employed.  In  the 
case  of  another  large  element,  who  are  able  to  negotiate 
a  loan,  such  exorbitant  rates  are  asked  that  it  would 
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require  exceptional  investment  in  order  to  earn  tlie  in- 
terest alone.  In  Canada  there  is  no  provision  for  sup- 
plying small  producers  with  workin<j;  capital  at  low 
rates  of  interest  such  as  most  other  countries  have 
found  necessary.  Our  ideas  of  nation  building  seem 
to  be  founded  upon  the  conviction  that  every  enterprise 
or  industry  requires  credit  and  banking  facilities,  ex- 
cept our  small  producers.  Moreover,  we  seem  to  go 
upon  the  principle  that  the  larger  and  more  successfiii 
the  enterprise,  the  more  banking  accommodation 
should  it  have;  and  as  a  result  many  large  companies 
and  combines  are  permitted  loans  and  bank  overdrafts 
running  up  into  the  millions,  while  thousands  of  small 
producers  are  unable  to  borrow  a  dollar,  or  if  they  do 
succeed  in  getting  a  small  loan,  have  to  r)ay  from  seven 
tc  twelve  per  cent,  for  it,  while  the  large  concerns  get 
their  accommodation  for  about  five.  The  banking  sys- 
tem of  Canada  makes  no  provision  in  its  machinery  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  masses  of  producers. 
Nor  does  it  show  any  disposition  in  its  policy  to  make 
loans  to  small  borrowers  at  reasonable  rates  of  in- 
terest. In  the  matter  of  loans,  it  caters  only  to  large 
concerns;  in  the  matter  of  deposits,  it  is  over  aggres- 
sive in  its  efforts  to  get  them  from  whatever  source 
they  may  be  had.  Such  a  system  impoverishes  tlic 
priman,-  industries  without  givinir  any  return  what- 
ever. 

But  there  is  a  very  large  and  important  class  of 
producers  whom  the  ordinary  bank  cannot  be  exiiected 
to  reach,  no  mat*  r  how  disi)osed  it  might  be  to  do  so. 
Every  connnunity  possesses  many  frugal,  industrious 
and  honest  citizens  who  could  make  excellent  use  of 
credit  if  it  was  more  convenient  for  them  to  get  it,  and 
if  they  were  encouraged  to  make  use  of  it.  But,  as  has 
been  shown  in  other  countries,  these  people  can  be 
reached  only  through  co-operative  credit  societies,  or 
agricultural  banks.    The  method  of  operation,  and  the 
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Talue  of  such  institutions,  will  be  described  later  on. 

The  ordinarj'  method  by  which  the  small  producer 
in  Canada  attempts  to  acquire  money  for  improving  his 
methods  and  thereby  increasing  production,  is  by  earn- 
ing it.  That  is,  by  so  managing  the  pux-cliase  of  his 
supplies  and  the  sale  of  his  products  as  tn  keep  his 
income  sufficiently  above  the  outlay  to  leave  a  margin 
of  profit.  Under  existing  conditions  this  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult task,  and  is  accomplished  only  by  exceedingly  hard 
toil  and  hours  so  long  that  he  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  for  reading  and  improving  his  mind 
and  knowledge.  In  many  cases  profits  are  made  only 
by  curtailing  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  to  himself 
and  family.  In  too  many  cases  profits  are  not  being 
made  at  all.  Instead  of  profits,  the  yearly  operations 
of  many  homes  have  constantly  shown  losses,  which 
have  resulted  in  producing  the  conditions  of  poverty 
and  want  that  are  to  be  found  in  so  many  agricultural 
and  fishing  districts  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  taxes, 
and  the  prices  of  articles,  which  the  people  have  to 
buy,  are  too  high,  while  the  prices  they  receive  for  the 
I)roducts  of  their  labour  are  too  low  to  make  the  prim- 
ary and  natural  industries  of  the  countrv-  profitable. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  Secretary  Wilson,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is 
stated  that,  after  a  careful  investigation  by  experts,  it 
has  been  found  that,  of  the  total  prices  paid  ity  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States  for  farm  products,  the 
farmer  receives  but  50  per  cent.,  the  railroads  get 
about  7  per  cent.,  and  the  balance,  or  about  43  per  cent., 
goes  to  the  middlemen.  '*Tlie  farmer  supplies  the 
capital  for  production  and  takes  the  risk  of  his  losses 
His  crops  are  at  the  mercy  of  drouths  and  flood  anv! 
heat  and  frost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  noxious  insects 
and  blighting  diseases.  He  supplies  hard,  exacting  and 
unremitting  labour."*  For  all  this  risk  and  toil  and 
investment  he  gets  little  more  than  the  middlemen  who 

•Report  of  the  8ecretary  of  Agrieultiirp  for  the  T'niteil  States,  1910. 
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have  small  risk,  comparatively  no  toil  and  only  a  tern 
porary  investment,  which  is  generally  su{)plied  by  the 
banks. 

In  Canada  the  producer  receives  even  a  lower  per- 
centage of  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumers.  A  few 
days  ago  it  was  stated  on  the  best  of  authority  that 
apples  for  which  farmers  receive  on  an  average  $1.50 
a  barrel,  are  sold  in  Toronto  for  $5.00  a  barrel.  In  this 
case  the  farmers  receive  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  price 
paid  by  consumers.  Fish,  for  wliich  the  Canadian 
fisherman  receives  from  2  to  3i/o  cents  per  pound, 
is  being  sold  to  Canadian  consumers  for  from  12  to  15 
cents  per  pound.  In  this  case  the  producing  fishermen 
received  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  price  i)aid  by  con- 
sumers. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises,  why  cannot  pro- 
ducers market  their  products  to  better  advantage? 
Why  do  they  not  do  their  own  marketing?  In  many 
countries  this  work  is  being  done  through  co-operative 
organizations  of  one  kind  and  another,  which  enal)les 
the  i)roducers  to  get  the  full  value  of  their  products. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  history  and  workings  of 
co-operative  movements,  have  little  difficulty  in  under- 
standing why  co-operation  among  producers  and  con- 
sumers in  (\inada  has  not  been  resorted  to  more  than 
it  has. 

Co-operation  among  producers  and  consumers  has 

three  objects: — 

I.  Co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and 

distributing  supplies. 
IT.  Co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
marketing  products. 
III.  Co-oi)eration  for  the    purpose  of    supi)lying 

credit  and  banking  facilities. 
Now,  while  the  most  successful  co-ojierative  move- 
iiient>  have  achieved  their  greatest  results  from  the 
develojiment  of  their  |)roductive  objects,  namely,  II 
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and  III  above  mentioned,  yet  they  have  all  had  their 
origin  in  I.  In  England,  co-operation  for  supply  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  about  1844,  and  for  production 
about  1900.  In  Germany,  co-operation  I'or  supply  be- 
gan about  1847,  and  for  production  about  1871.  In 
Denmark,  co-operation  for  supply  began  about  1866, 
and  for  production  about  1882.  In  France,  co-opera- 
tion for  supi)ly  began  about  1840,  and  for  production 
about  1887.  Thus  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing supplies  seems  to  be  tlie  natural  starting  jwint.  No 
doubt  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  results  from  co-operation  for  supply  offer  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  co-oi)erators  because  their 
results  are  immediate  and  specific,  while  those  from 
productive  efforts  take  longer,  and  at  the  beginning  are 
generally  regarded  as  being  more  doubtful. 

On  accoimt  of  the  excessively  high  prices  of  every- 
tliing  which  people  have  to  buy,  few  countries,  if  any, 
have  ever  offered  greater  occasion  for  the  organizaticm 
of  co-operative  societies  for  the  buying  of  sui)plies  than 
does  Canada.  Wliy  then  are  more  such  societies  not 
formed,  and  why  are  those  that  have  been  formed  not 
more  successful?  Because  there  are  two  great  obs- 
tacles in  the  way. 

First,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  practically 
every  staple  commodity  produced  in  Canada  is  con- 
trolled by  combines,  and  the  heavy  duty  on  imports 
compel  the  people  to  buy  from  these  combines.  If  a 
co-operative  society  is  formed,  and  the  combines  desire 
to  put  it  out  of  existence  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  them 
to  do  so  simply  by  supplying  the  local  retail  store  at 
prices  which  enable  it  to  undersell  the  co-operative 
society.  If  the  combines  permit  it  to  exist  it  .everthe- 
less  has  to  get  its  supplies  from  the  same  source  as 
does  the  local  store,  and  hence  the  co-operative  society 
is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  its  members. 
Jt  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  profits  of  local  store- 
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keepers  at  the  present  time  do  not  enable  them  to  do 
much  more  than  exist,  and  in  the  case  of  thousands  of 
CO' . :  try  stores  they  have  not  been  able  even  to  do  this, 
but  have  been  driven  out  of  the  business.  The  large 
departmental  stores  at  present  are  offering  to  fill  mail 
orders  at  their  ordinary  retail  prices,  and  to  prepay 
charges  to  any  point  in  Canada.  In  order  to  do  this 
they  must  necessarily  get  their  supplies  considerably 
below  the  ordinary  wholesale  price,  which  l)oth  co- 
oporati.e  societies  and  the  ordinary  retail  stores  have 
to  pay.  The  compact  that  exists  l)etweeTi  tlic  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers  and  large  departmental  stores  will 
have  to  be  broken  up  before  co-operative  stores  can 
succeed,  or  even  before  the  ordinary  local  stores  may 
be  expected  to  sell  to  customers  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  only  way  to  break  up  this  compact  is  by  lowering 
the  tariff. 

The  co-operative  stores  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
a  great  .uccess  because  they  are  able  to  buy  their  sup- 
plies in  r:'hatever  part  of  the  world  they  can  get  them 
the  cheapest. 

The  wholesale  price  of  flour  in  AVinnipeg  at  the 
present  time  is  $2.95  a  hundredweight.  The  wholesale 
price  of  the  same  grade  of  Canadian  flour  in  Great 
Britain  is  29  shillings  for  a  sack  of  280  pounds,  or  $2.'){) 
a  hundredweight.  The  cost  of  taking  flour  from  Win- 
nipeg to  Manchester,  England,  or  to  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, the  homes  of  the  two  co-operative  wholesale  so- 
cieties of  Great  Britain,  is  about  50  cents  a  hundred- 
weight. The  result  of  this  is  that  the  agent  of  the 
British  co-operative  societies  buys  his  flour  f.o.b.  cars 
Winnipeg  for  about  $2.00  a  hundredweight,  while  the 
local  Winnipeg  merchant  has  to  pay  $2.95  for  the  same 
grade.  By  the  time  this  flour  reaches  the  consumers 
the  difference  in  price  in  favour  of  the  Englishman  is 
very  n^uch  greater,  and  particularly  if  it  is  retailed 
out  in  small  quantities,  such  as  the  poor  people  have 
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to  buy.  For  instauce,  at  present,  the  price  of  a  seven - 
pound  suck  of  flour  in  Toronto  is  30  cents,  or  at  tbe 
rate  of  $4.28  a  hundredweight.  The  price  of  a  seven- 
pound  sack  of  the  same  grade  in  Manchester  is  11 
pence,  or  22  cents,  which  is  at  tlie  rate  of  $'S.U  n 
hundredweight. 

As  already  shown  iu  the  previou.-  chapters,  such 
■staple  commodities  as  are  imported  are  sold  to  the 
Canadian  consumers  at  prices  equal  to  the  prices  paid 
for  them  in  the  countnes  of  their  origin,  plus  freight, 
tariflf  and  a  substantial  profit.  If  they  are  goods  other 
than  staple,  the  i>rices  which  Canadian  consumers  pay 
are  often  two,  three,  or  four  times  the  i)rice  at  which 
they  are  retailed  in  the  country  of  their  origin.  For 
instance,  the  retail  r)rico  of  Eiiglish  marmalade  ir 
Great  Britain  is  411.  pence,  or  9  cents  for  a  one-pound 
jar.  But  the  price  of  the  same  brands  sold  by  the  large 
departinental  stores  in  Toronto  is  18  cents  for  a  one- 
pound  jar.  The  import  duty  and  freight  to  Toronto 
is  about  three  3ents  a  pound.  Co-operative  stores,  no 
doubt,  could  supply  articles  such  as  this  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  consumers  are  now  paying.  But  no 
store  could  afford  to  handle  only  special  articles.  The 
staple  articles,  such  as  flour,  sugar,  dry  goods,  boots 
and  shoes,  bran,  hardware,  harness,  etc.,  form  the 
basis  of  operation,  and  the  sale  of  all  these  are  con- 
trolled by  Canadian  combines. 

A  second  obstacle  in  the  way  of  co-operative  or- 
ganizations is  the  absence  of  any  legislation  that  might 
tend  to  encourage  it.  Repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  enact  such  legislation,  but  the  organized  oppo- 
sition has  always  been  stronger  man  the  unorganized 
support. 

But  notwithstanding  the  existing  handicaps,  some 
progress  in  the  direction  of  co-operation  is  being  made, 
particularly  in  the  West.  According  to  an  editorial  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  "Grain  Growers'  Guide"  of 
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"Winnipeg,  "Every  week  news  is  received  of  some  co- 
operative work  that  is  being  undertaken  by  the  farm- 
ers of  some  community  in  the  West.  They  are  buying 
coal  together  and  saving  $2.00  a  ton,  or  buying  flour 
co-operatively,  and  thus  reducing  the  cost  from  fifty  to 
sixty  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  binder  twine  at  a 
substantial  reduction,  or  co-operating  in  the  sale  of 
their  products,  and  thereby  reducing  the  expense  of 
placing  them  on  the  market." 

This  is  a  work  that  should  be  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted. Results  in  every  country  have  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  economic  or  social  force  of  greater 
value  to  producers  and  consumers  than  co-operation. 
It  enhances  the  value  of  industry  and  increases  produc- 
tion. In  no  sense  is  it  a  charitable  or  paternal  move- 
ment since  it  simply  provides  the  opportunity  for,  and 
encourages  self  help.  By  co-operative  marketing  the 
producer  retains  a  monetary  interest  in  his  products 
until  they  are  finally  sold  to  the  consumer  In  this  way 
he  is  encouraged  to  have  a  greater  regard  for  quality, 
and  to  take  much  more  care  in  preparing,  grading  and 
packing.  He  is  also  encouraged  to  keep  informed  on 
prices,  conditions  and  requirements  of  markets,  as  well 
as  to  know  something  of  the  movements  and  methods  in 
other  countries  from  which  competitive  commodities 
come.  The  facilities  for  performing  this  work  and  sup- 
plying this  information  can  be  provided  by  co-eprative 
societies  much  better  than  in  any  other  way.  Co-opera- 
tion possesses  the  power  of  lifting  the  indifferent 
farmer  and  other  producer  out  of  the  old  rut  of  care- 
less habits,  and  of  inculcating  the  value  of  systematic 
and  scientific  efforts.  The  effect  which  such  a  move- 
ment would  have  upon  the  agricultural  industry  of 
Canada  is  indicated  in  the  follow'ng  quotntion  takpn 
from  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  which  was  given  a 
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few  days  ago  before  the  International  Association  of 
Farmers  Institute  Workers,  at  Wasliin^ton. 

"If  by  some  magic  or  process  of  regeneration," 
says  Mr.  James,  "we  could  turn  all  the  indifferent 
farmers  into  wideawake,  progressive,  up-to-date  fann- 
ers, the  total  production  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
would  be  easily  doubled,  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  possibility  to  treble  our  output.  We  have  in  Can- 
ada, as  you  have  in  the  United  States,  a  Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of  Resources.  As  far  as  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  concerned,  we  are  concerned  not  so 
much  with  the  preservation  or  conservation  of  our 
agricultural  resources  as  with  the  need  for  ex;,anding 
and  enlarging  the  agricultural  resources  that  nature 
has  given  us.     .      .      . 

"Helping  the  farmers  to  larger  production  and  to 
larger  life  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that 
thereby  we  are  contributing  to  the  pre  sperity  and  up- 
lift of  the  whole  community.  A  town  of  5,000  people 
is  surrounded  b/  a  farming  community.  Through  the 
agricultural  uplift,  $1,000,000  could  easily  be  added  to 
tTie  annual  production  of  the  surrounding  and  contrib- 
uting country.  Is  it  conceivable  that  such  an  addition 
could  be  made  without  touching  every  banker,  every 
manufacturer,  every  storekeei)er,  every  doctor,  every 
lawyer,  every  newspaper  owner  in  the  town?  First 
and  foremost  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  take 
the  problem  of  the  indifferent  farmer  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  bring  it  into  the  town  and  city.     . 

"We  must  get  the  town  and  city  people  awakened 
to  the  possibilities,  and  to  do  this  we  should  have  the 
powerful  support  of  the  press  and  through  it  reach  the 
city  organizations.  It  is  all  very  well  for  some  of  the 
papers  to  call  attention  from  time  to  time  to  inferior 
larm  products  that  find  their  way  to  market  and  to 
preach  a  little  sermon  on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer;  what  is  wanted  is  the  providing  of  ways 
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jiml  lueans  whereby  the  faruuT  can  be  shown  tlie  better 
way.  Wc  K"  about  these  thinjjs  too  often  in  the  wrong 
way.  'jct  nie  give  you  an  exaii  p'e.  Tliere  was  hohl 
recently  in  the  city  of  Toronto  a  meeting  of  i)rotluce 
commission  niercliants  to  diiiouss  the  question  of  bad 
eggs.  The  result  of  that  meeting  was  the  passing  of  a 
resohition  asking  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture to  have  enacted  stringent  legislation  against  the 
marketing  of  stale  eggs  by  the  farmer.  That,  of  course, 
was  the  easiest  proposal  to  make,  easier  to  suggest 
than  to  carry  out. 

"Supi)ose  these  merchants  had  said:--'Tlie  mar- 
keting of  stale  eggs  is  in  the  long  run  bad  business  for 
the  farmer,  it  is  a  losing  game  for  the  commission  mer- 
chant, and  it  is  certainly  an  aggravation  and  a  loss  to 
the  consunu'r.  Let  us  ask  that  the  farmer  be  taught 
the  better  way.  AVe  liave  only  to  go  to  Denmark  to  see 
what  that  better  way  is.'  " 

Mr.  James  dropped  this  subject  here,  which  is  a 
pity.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  hope  to 
produce  eggs  as  they  are  being  produced  in  Denmark. 
There  is  a  lot  of  preliminary  work  to  be  done  before  we 
can  imitate  their  methods  of  i)roducing  and  selling 
eggs,  or  even  before  we  can  hope  to  compete  with  them 
in  the  egg  markets  of  the  world.  On  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  building  materials,  foodstuffs, 
kibour,  transportation,  and  all  the  other  considerations 
that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  egg  production,  it  is  less 
profitable,  no  matter  how  scientifically  it  may  be  done, 
to  produce  eggs  at  155  cents  a  dozen  in  Canada,  than 
to  produce  them  in  Denmark  for  20  cents,  which  price 
we  must  meet  if  we  are  to  regain  our  position  as  a  sup- 
plier of  eggs  in  the  British  markets. 

Moreover,  the  co-operative  machinery  by  which  the 
Danish  people  gather,  sort,  test,  pack,  transport  and 
market  their  eggs  cannot  be  constructed  in  a  day.  It 
takes  years  of  careful  nursing  and  education  to  build 
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up  au  ellicient  system  of  co-operutive  productiou.  "The 
furmor,"  says  Mr.  Nugent  Harris,  Secretary  of  the 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  of  England  and 
Wales,  "beconjes  a  co-oporator  from  a  [uirely  selfish 
and  monetary  point  of  view.  He  first  finds  tlie  advan- 
tage of  buying  his  supplies  co-operatively.  i|,.  then 
tries  co-operative  selling.  Then  he  gc.es  in  for  the  other 
<!o  operative  methods  of  production.  IW  this  time  he  has 
learned  that  mutual  well-being  is  essential  for  individ- 
ual welfare,  a  long  step  forward  in  a  competitive  com 
numity.  The  big  man  discovers  the  value  of  the  little 
man's  prosperity.  The  small  man  realizes  th;it  by  co 
operation  he  becomes  the  ecpuil  of  the  large  competi- 
tor." 

Thus  if  Canada  is  to  succeed  in  co-operative  pro- 
tection, we  must  first  recognize  that  we  have  .o  begin 
almost  at  the  beginning.  We  must  make  it  not  only 
possible,  but  easy  for  the  organization  of  co-operative 
country  stores,  and  encourage  the  people  to  form  and 
umke  use  of  them.  By  so  doing  two  important  steps 
will  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  co-operative 
I)roduction.  Costs  will  be  lowered,  and  hence  profits  in- 
creased, and  the  producers  will  learn  the  value  of 
co-operation.  In  addition  to  increasing  production 
such  a  movement  will  have  two  other  very  important 
economic  effects:— (1)  It  will  check  the  present  ten- 
dency to  centralize  industry  in  two  or  three  points  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  (2)  It  will 
thwart  the  ambitions  of  a  few  gigantic  combines  to 
become  international  in  their  control  of  prices.  It  is 
possible  for  large  packing  houses  such  as  exist  in  the 
United  States  to  get  control  of  the  few  in  Canada,  and 
thereby  become  an  international  trust;  but  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  meat  trusts  of  any  country  to  control 
the  co-operative  packing  houses  of  Denmark.  These 
are  owned  by  the  Danish  people,  and  not  by  a  few 
monied  interests. 
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Milt  lilt'  j>it'at«'st  value  of  <•<> operative  oiKiini/atK.n 
lies  in  its  effect  upon  production.     Di'Mtiiark  is  about 
two  thirds  tli«'  size  of  the  I'rovinee  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
has  a  population  ahout  one-third  that  of  the  who'e  ol 
(\inada.     It  has  a  climate  very  similar  to  that  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  onl\  slljjhtly  near  to  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  (ivi'in   Britain.     In  1!'(M»  Denmark  sup{)lied  the 
Hni^lish  markets  with  :U,'J82.(>(M)  <|o/eiis  of  e^K^,  while 
Canada  supplied  only  .*54.H40.     in  the  same  year  the 
Danish  export  of  butter  to  the  Uritish  markets  was 
1.7tl4.()'J7  lonir  huiidredwei«hls,  while  Canada  sent  only 
■2'2Jy2-2  hurnlredweij,dits.     in  the  same  year  the  Danish 
people  sui)plied    the  Kn«lisli    markets  with  l,80!).74r) 
lmndredwei<,'hts  of  bacon,  while  Canada  supplied  44:5,- 
:!S(;  hundredweights.     Denuuirk  also  supplied  1!»7,5!»4 
hundredweight  of  salt  {)ork,  while  Canada  supplied  1H9 
hundredweight.     The   only   product   of  this   class   in 
which  Canada  exceeds  IVnniark  in  the  Hnglish  markets 
is  cheest'.     in  1}>0I»  Canada  exported  1,5()(),.')4<>  hundred 
weight  of  cheese  to  Great  Britain,  while  the  cjuantity 
sent    from    Denmark  was  ;)ra<'tic'ally  negligible.      In 
1!)05)  Denmark  exported  to  all  countries  about  $2.(>(l(), 
000  worth  of  cream. 

Because  Denmark  is  such  an  ex.  ..Mve  producer 
of  agricultural  ])roduct8  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  Danish  people  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  farm- 
ing industry.  According  to  the  last  report  of  His 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Copenhagen,  "of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Dennuirk  37.8  per  cent,  live  by  agriculture  and 
forestry,  31.5  per  cent,  by  manufacture,  and  15  per  cent, 
by  commerce  and  transport." 

The  history  of  Denmark's  agricultural  develo))- 
ment  is  the  liistory  of  her  co-operative  societies.  In 
1860  her  first  co-operative  store  was  started.  Her  first 
(.Q.pnerative  dairv  w^as  erected  in  1882.  Her  first 
co-operative  bacon  factory  was  built  in  1887,  and  her 
first  co-operative  egg  export  society  was  founded  in 
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18!>.').     I'iicli  of  these  Uriinclit's  df  tlu'  |>iirt*iit  ••<i  (ipera 
tiv«'  stoic  lijis  Immmi  <l<'Vflo|>c«|  :iii(i  fxtfiiilcil  iiiilil  now 
the  couiitry  is  literally  u  ri«'t\vork  of  co-oin'ratioii. 

Suppl/f.  -Vor  the  [nirpost'  of  sui)|>lyiiiK  tlit'  onli 
iinry  household  n't|iiirements  tln'ie  is  one  lur^e  whole- 
sale society  known  as  the  "  ['nited  ("o-operative  Su|)ply 
Association."  This  association  is  a  fe(h>ration  of  over 
8(10  local  co-operative  societies  of  which  one  is  found 
iji  nearly  every  village  and  coniniunity.  These  local 
societies  are  sinifily  country  stores  which  sell  pro- 
visions and  j,'eneral  household  re(|uirenients.  All  thc^e 
stores  huy  their  supplies  from  tlu?  wholesale  assoi-ia- 
tion  ahove  mentioned.  'IMie  sales  of  this  wholesale  asso- 
tion  in  1!>0!)  ainounted  to  over  $1().0( »().()()().  There  is  a 
Farmers'  ("o opeiative  Purchase  federation,  coinpris- 
injj  over  4,()(K)  farmers  for  the  f)Uri)ose  of  buyinyr  nia- 
ehineiy.  feeding  stuffs,  seeds  and  fertilizers.  'IMier(> 
are  also  six  other  feeding;  stutf  associations,  which  Imy 
the  sujiplies  for  some  (10(1  cooperative'  dairies.  Also 
four  associations  for  the  purpose  of  huyini;  supplies  of 
feedstuffs  and  fertilizers,  v'lose  menihers  are  either 
aijricultnral  societies,  co-opi  dive  dairies  or  individ- 
ual fiirniers.  There  are  nine  societies  for  purchasing 
seeds,  and  one  for  purchasing  «iairy  supplies,  wliose 
mend)ers  are  some  3(52  co-operative  dairies. 

Daitie.<. — In  l!t09  there  were  l,n(i  co oiierative 
dairies  whc.^se  produets  were  larijely  marketed  by  nine 
hutt'^r  export  federations.  For  daiiy  educational  and 
intellisjence  jiurposes  there  are: — 

(1)  A  Dairy  Managers'  .\ssociation. 

(2)  A  Dairy  Afembers'  Association. 

(.'>)  A  Society  for  the  Eneouragenieid  <<\'  ("heese 
J'roduction. 

(4)  A  Frientily  and  Accident  Insurance  Society. 

(5)  A  Statistical  Association  for  the  Estimation 
of  Cost  of  Production. 
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(6)  A  Wholesale  Butter  Quotation  Connnittee,  one 
item  of  whose  work  is  to  find  out  and  publish  regu- 
larly the  price  of  butter  in  forei>?n  markets. 

Bacon  Societies.-  At  the  beginning  of  1H09  there 
were  ;{2  ro-opprative  slaughter  houses,  or  bacon  fac- 
tories, and  during  the  year  three  new  ones  were  added. 
There  is  a  society  or  fe^leration  of  these  bacon  factories 
for  selling  i)urpoHes.  This  federution  also  acts  as  an 
intelligence  department. 

Egg  Societies.— There  is  one  central  egg  organ- 
ization known  as  the  Co-operative  Egg  Export  Asso- 
fiation,  with  a  total  membership  of  about  40,000.  The 
following  account  of  how  the  Danish  egg  trade  with 
England  is  arranged  will  be  instructive.  This  is  taken 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  Kock,  the  Consultant  of  the 
Danish  Societies  for  Prolitable  Poultry  Culture:— 

"The  regulations  governing  the  operation  of  the 
co-operative  egg  societies  of  Denmark,  provide  that 
eggs  (leliver(  ('  to  the  collector  from  the  local  society 
must  be  only  those  laid  by  the  member's  own  hens.  He 
has  to  deliver  all  his  eggs  except  those  used  for  hatch- 
ing and  in  the  household;  further,  the  eggs  must  be 
gathered  every  day.  in  hot  weather  twice  a  day,  and 
protected  against  frost,  rain,  sunshine,  etc.  China  eggs 
must  remain  in  every  nest,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  the 
produce  must  be  absolutely  clean  and  new  laid. 

"Once  a  week  the  egg  collector  receives  the  eggs, 
stamped  on  the  broad  end  with  the  member's  and  local 
societies'  number.  Each  member  buys  a  stamp  from 
the  society.  The  collector  pays  for  the  eggs  after 
they  are  weighed.  Every  week  the  head  society  issues 
the  prices.  Most  generally  the  eggs  are  carried  by  rail 
in  cases  provided  with  cardboard  sections,  and  holding 
500  or  1,000  eggs.    The  expenses  are  borne  by  the  local 

society. 

"At  the  Head  Society  the  eggs  are  weighed,  and 
then  takes  place  the  grading  according  to  size— from 
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l.'J  poiimls  to  18  pounds  per  IJO  euK«;  aud  the  o^jr^  ;,,«• 
put  on  franics  wliirli  rontiiin  vl^Ul  to  twelve  dozen  i'i(k>, 
eacli  i'^n  beiuK  |»la('ed  in  a  liole  liy  itsfU',  and  so  skilful 
are  the  operators  (nu»stiy  women)  tliat  they  are  ahle 
to  Hort  them  very  rapidly.  The  next  work  is  the  exami 
nation  by  electric  li^lit.  liy  wlii.h  means  it  is  easy  to 
remove  every  stale  an«l  had  oj;;,'.  It  is  easy  to  detect 
any  memher  who  has  .lelivered  had  e);^'*.  :iiid.  in  con 
sequence  of  the  hy  laws  adopted  hy  the  lo.-al  societies, 
on  the  lirst  olTence  he  is  warned,  on  the  se<'ond  he  is 
fined  5  kroner  (al.out  $1.:!")).  then  10  kroner,  of  which 
the  local  society  receives  half,  and  the  Head  fSocietv 
the  other  half. 

"The  eprgs  for  KnKland  are  packed  side  hy  side  in 
louK  wooden  lioxes  in  two  divisions  holdin<r  twelve 
trreal  hundreds  (1,440)  in  four  layers;  between  each 
layer  is  |)lacetl  wood,  wool  or  straw  at  the  l)ottom  and 
toji.  The  work  is  jjenerally  done  by  women.  Kji^'s  arc 
stamjK'd  with  the  trade  mark  of  the  Head  Society. 

"besides  the  egfj  business,  the  Head  Society  un- 
dertake the  sale  of  old  hens,  chickens,  et<'..  from  the 
members,  and  are  f^ivin^'  prizes  every  year  to  the  be-i 
economical  poultry  breedci'<  in  different  parts  of  tiu' 
country. 

"In  the  cellars  of  the  egg-packing  stations  the 
picklin-  of  eggs  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  For 
this  (lurpose  large  cement  tanks  arc  used,  inostly  con 
taining  a  mixture  of  water-glass  or  liim-  water,  in 
which  the  eggs  are  put  down  from  April  or  autumn  or 
winter  time.  I<:very  tank  holds  from  70,000  to  100,000 
eggs,  an«l  before  they  are  packed  in  casc<  distinctly 
marked  ••Pickled  Kggs"  they  under^'o  ag.uii  an  exact 
testing." 

('ontemi)oraneous  with  the  growth  in  agricultural 
productioii  and  conseauGnt  wesilth  in  !)enfn"''!--  thor<^ 
has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  (>ducation.  social 
conditions  and  home  comforts  of  the  whole  people,  in- 
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eluding  the  erstwhile  indifferent  farmer.  Telephone 
rates  are  exreedingly  low,  and  hence  this  means  of  com- 
munication is  in  general  use.  On  an  average  every  fifth 
family  has  a  telephone.  Every  village  has  its  ex- 
change. AH  co-operative  dairies,  egg  collecting  depots 
and  hacon  curing  factories  are  fitted  up  with  tele- 
phones. Apart  from  the  great  commenial  advantages 
which  the  farmers  enjoy  from  being  in  close  touch  with 
the  markets,  there  are  obvious  social  advantages  in  the 
extension  of  the  telephone  system.  All  this  tends  to 
remove  the  feeling  of  isolation  which  besets  the  aver- 
age farmer  and  it  makes  farm  life  more  attractive. 

Now  it  must  not  be  thought  that  co-operation  is 
confined  to  Denmark.  While'  in  Denmark  co-operative 
production  has  reached  a  high  stage  of  development, 
practically  every  other  country  in  Europe  has  long 
since  recognized  the  value  of  the  movement,  and  many 
of  them,  such  as  tlie  Netherlands,  France  and  Ger- 
many are  almost,  if  not  equally,  as  far  advanced  as  is 
Denmark.  In  the  United  Kingdom  co-operative  i>ro- 
duction  of  agricultural  products  is  only  a  few  years 
old  and  hence  is  only  nicely  getting  under  way,  but  the 
co-operative  store  movement  is  much  older  and  has 
been  developed  to  exceptional  proportions  and  a  high 
stage  of  efficiency.  Nor  is  the  movement  confined  to 
Europe.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  there  are 
strong  and  well  organized  co-operative  societies,  and 
the  movement  is  spreading  rapidly.  In  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  ap]>ointed  by  the  Government  of 
South  Australia  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  best 
methods  for  marketing  wheat,  the  following  is  one  of 
the  foremost  recommendations: — "Your  Commission 
are  impressed  with  the  advantages  which  co-operation 
presents  as  a  means  for  the  successful  marketing  of 
produce,  and  are  of  *^he  opinion  that  the  adoption  of 
this  principle  of  co-operation  to  the  marketing  of  wheat 
would  materiallv  assist  to  render  the  farmers  more  in- 
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dependent  of  the  "lii.nourable  uudeistanclinjr"  (among 
buyers)  than  they  are  at  present." 

In  the  last  report  of  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Afjfrioulturc  at  Washinj^ton,  co-operation 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  supplies  is  strongly  ad- 
vocated. 

In  Canada  there  arc  two  or  tliree  isolated  exam- 
ples of  co-()i)eratioii.  The  most  important  of  those 
exists  among  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Niagara  Pen- 
in  suhi,  and  the  success  of  this  should  be  an  object  lesson 
to  other  communities. 

Beginning  in  the  early  nineties,  there  was  a  co- 
operative purchasing  movement  known  as  the  Patrons 
of  Industry,  which  at  one  time  was  very  j)romising. 
But  as  already  stated  this  received  a  severe  blow  about 
1897.  It  lingered  for  a  few  years  but  was  finally 
crushed  by  the  combines  that  began  to  be  formed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  i)resent  century.  Looking  back 
over  the  history  of  this  movement  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  mistake  which  the  Patrons  of  Industry 
made,  was  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  dragged  into 
politics  instead  of  confining  their  eflForts  to  educating 
and  organizing  the  people.  But  notwithstanding  this 
failing,  it  nuist  be  acknowledged  that  much  good  was 
accomplished  by  their  co-operative  work  and  teachings. 
Their  best  work  was  done  in  dairying  communities, 
and,  while  the  effect  of  the  work  lasted,  production  in 
these  communities  increased,  i'revious  to  1890  the 
annual  Canadian  pi-odiiction  of  cheese  did  not  exceed 
r)0,()0()  tons.  P,ut  during  the  thirteen  years  from  1890 
to  1908,  which  was  practically  the  life  of  the  Patron 
movement,  the  production  increased  to  over  125,000 
tons.  Since  190.']  the  cheese  |)roduction  in  (^anada  has 
steadily  decreased. 

As  repeatedly  stated  by  Mr.  Nugent  Harris,  Secre 
tary  of  the  A.  O.  S.  Society  of  England  and  Wales, 
"Oo-operation  should  be  non-political,  absolutely,  and 
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non-secetarian."  This  has  been  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
no  other  country  has  the  co-operative  store  reached  the 
proportions  it  has  in  that  country.  It  is  true  that  the 
silent  teacliings  of  any  co-operative  movement  play  an 
important  part  in  forming  the  political  convictions  of 
the  members  of  co-operative  societies.  But  this  is  thor- 
oughly healthy,  and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  political 
opinions  hastely  formed  by  catch  words,  and  by  the 
sentimental  arguments  of  election  agents,  or  the  more 
discreditable  persuasions  of  political  bosses  and  ward 
heelers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  co-operative 
store  movement  in  Great  Britain  which  centres  in  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow,  has  been  a  silent  but  important 
factor  in  preserving  the  free  trade  sentiment  that 
exists  at  both  these  places. 

"It  is  important  again  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
in  England  the  stores  were  the  first  form  of  co-opera- 
tion to  appear,"  says  Mr.  C.  R.  Fay  in  his  work  en- 
titled "Co-operation  at  Home  and  Abroad."  Another 
quotation  from  this  work  is  as  follows: — "The  British 
store  movement  has  always  preserved  strict  neutrality 
in  religion  and  politics." 

England  is  the  home  of  the  co-operative  store,  not 
only  because  here  it  has  received  its  greatest  develop- 
ment, but  especially  because  she  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  Rochedale  plan  for  dividing  profits — a  plan  which 
gave  new  life  to  the  movement,  and  which  is  now  uni- 
versally adopted  by  co-operative  stores.  In  short,  this 
plan  is  the  distribution  cf  profits  among  members,  in 
proportion  to  the  custom  of  each.  In  a  stock  company 
the  profits  are  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  holdings 
of  stock :  in  a  partnership  they  are  divided  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  partners.  In  both 
these  cases  the  basis  of  division  is  generally  capital, 
but  in  the  co-operative  store  the  basis  of  division  is 
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eustoni,  only  sulHcient  of  the  profits  K^ing  to  the  capital 
invested  to  ]n\y  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

At  the  end  of  1909  tliere  were  1,1  (iM  co-operative 
stores  in  England  and  Wales,  and  nearly  300  in  Scot- 
land. Those  in  England  and  Wales  are  federated  into 
one  gigantic  wholesale  society  with  headquarters  at 
Manchester.  In  1909  the  sales  of  this  wholesale  society 
amounted  to  £25,675,938,  or  over  $125,000,000.  The 
profits  amounted  to  over  two  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars, and  the  total  bank  turnover  to  over  $600,000,000. 
The  stores  in  Scotland  are  federated  into  a  wholesale 
society  with  headquarters  at  Glasgow.  The  total  sales 
of  this  society  in  1909  were  £7,457,136  or  over  $35,- 
000,000.  For  many  purposes  these  two  wholesale  so- 
cieties work  together.  The  following  quotation  taken 
from  a  p-'-^er  read  before  the  seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Maxwell,  Director  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  scope  and  aims  of  the  IJritish 
co-operative  movement. 

"As  already  indicated  the  two  societies  are  entire- 
ly separate  institutions,  although  they  conduct  many 
efforts  jointly  and  in  the  common  interests  of  both. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  P^nglish  Wholesale  Society 
they  planted  collecting  branches  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  Scottish  wholesale  at  once  joined  with 
them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  supplies  direct 
from  the  producer.  Thus  we  procure  our  American 
produce  jointly  through  the  New  York  and  Montreal 
branches,  while  recently  we  have  established  a  buying 
depot  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  the  view  of  procuring 
wheat  and  flour  at  first  hand.  The  same  joint  arrange- 
ment holds  good  in  the  case  of  several  branches  and 
depots  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  for  the  purchase  of 
butter,  etc.  We  also  take  joint  action  in  Australia,  and 
in  fruit  buying  in  Greece  and  Spain.  Some  of  our  fac- 
tories are  also  worked  conjointly,  and  last  but  not  least. 
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we  are  united  in  the  business  of  tea  buying  and  blend- 
ing in  London,  where  an  enormous  trade  is  done  in 
tea  and  coffee,  and  also,  at  Luton,  in  cocoa  and  choco- 
late. The  two  societies  own  tea  gardens  in  Ceylou, 
from  which  direct  shipments  are  made  to  London.  Our 
united  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  most  success- 
ful financially,  nnd  the  greatest  harmony  and  good-will 
has  always  prevailed  in  our  united  councils. 

"This  is  but  a  beginning,  and  is  only  an  indication 
of  what  might  bo  accomplished.  If  every  country  in 
Europe  had  its  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  all  to  combine,  exchanging  tiie 
products  of  the  various  countries,  and  thus  mrke  the 
movement  a  world-wide  federation?  What  has  been 
done  in  England  and  Scotland  might  l>e  extended  over 
the  globe,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  international 
Co-operative  Alliam-c  it  is,  I  think,  possible  that  the 
idea  might  be  carried  into  practice  in  a  comi)aratively 
short  time. 

"The  advantages  of  wholesale  co-operation  must 
be  apparent  to  all  who  understand  the  aims  and  ob- 
jects of  the  movement.  The  retail  societies,  instead  of 
buying  separately,  as  formerly,  and  thus  largely  com- 
peting with  each  other,  are  now  practically  indepen- 
dent of  the  trader,  who  naturally  has  no  desire  that 
co-operation  should  expand  or  develop.  The  societies 
can  now  purchase  unitedly  through  the  agency  of  tlieii 
own  "wholesale,"  the  capital  at  its  command  ensuring 
that  the  best  terms  will  always  be  secured.  Further, 
the  goods  or  articles  bought  or  manufactured  by  the 
"wholesale"  are  specially  selected  or  made  to  meet  the 
wants  of  co-operators,  the  ref|uirements  of  the  retail 
society  being  better  known  to  the  wholesale  society 
buyers  than  they  can  possibly  be  in  the  case  of  an  out- 
side firm,  while  the  orders  for  the  various  classes  of 
goods  given  at  n  time  or  to  be  sent  to  one  consignment, 
being  much  larger  thai  the  ordinary  trader  can  place. 
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puts  the  society  in  a  unique  i)osition  in  all  the  markets 
(»f  the  world  as  regards  tcMius  of  purchase. 

"A  (hity  wliicli  the  wholesale  society  also  takes  up 
is  tlie  nursinfj:  hack  to  heaitiiy  and  stroni;  i)()sitions  any 
weak  and  struj,'f;linK  s<»cieties  in  the  federation.  Kvery 
help  and  as.sistaiicc  is  fjiven  in  these  cases  to  put  such 
societies  on  a  firm  and  secure  footinj;. 

"Another  imf)ortant  point  is  that  all  the  goods 
nianufa(^tured  hy  the  wliolesale  society  are  made  under 
the  f)est  conditions  fiii'  tlic  workers  as  regards  wages, 
liours  and  general  surroundings.  This  gives,  or  ought 
to  give,  the  consumer  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pride 
in  the  movement  tlirougli  the  knowledge  Ihat  all  his 
requirements  are  pnxhiced  under  the  very  hest  pos- 
sihle  conditions  of  labour,  while  it  also  tends  to  point 
the  way  and  act  as  ;;  >tandard  in  this  respect  for  otlier 
«'mployers. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  tliat  our  great  dis- 
tributive business  of  £7,000,000  (that  is  the  Imsiuess 
of  the  wholesale  society  at  Glasgow)  per  annum  is 
transacted  on  the  small  working  exjtense  of  5'/.  pence 
per  pound  on  sales  (eleven  cents  on  every  $4.H()2/.'J 
sales,  or  2I4  per  cent.),  and  tlie  total  loss  by  bad  debts 
since  tlie  beginning  of  the  business  in  1868  only 
amounts  to  about  2  pence  per  tlOO  of  sales."  (Or  4 
cents  on  every  $4y().()().) 

The  hopes  of  Mr.  Maxwell  at  first  thouglit  may 
appear  a  little  over-ambitious,  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  seems  to  he  no  limit  to  the  scope  and 
ambitions  of  monopolies  and  combines  to  fix  i)rices  to 
consumers,  and  also  to  fix  the  |)rices  wliich  producers 
receive  for  their  commodities,  it  will  be  readily  rea- 
lized that  the  cure  must  be  in  proportion  to  tlie  disease. 
Moreover,  if  (io-operation  continues  to  make  the  pro- 
gress it  has  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  there 
will  be  no  doubt  hut  that  Mr.  Maxwell's  ambitions  will 
be  realized  in  a  com})aratively  short  time.     The  value 
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of  the  movement  to  the  economy  of  production,  and  to 
the  uplifting  of  the  producers,  appeals  to  all  classes  of 
thinking  people,  and  hence  it  readily  acquires  disciples 
and  promoters  who  often  force  the  movement  where  it 
does  not  start  spontaneously  from  the  people  them- 
selves. The  work  which  Sir  Horace  PInnket  and  his 
many  assistants  have  accomplished  in  Ireland  is  an 
excellent  example  of  this.  According  to  Mr.  C'.  R. 
Fay,  tliese  pioneers  of  the  movement  in  Ireland 
had  first  to  "create  a  co-operative  character. 
They  had  to  turn  the  Irishman's  natural  fond- 
ness for  union  away  from  the  public  houses  whicli 
organized  him  in  barren  strife  of  politics  and  religion 
to  the  co-operative  society  which  could  readily  better 
his  agricultural  and  social  standing.  The  Irishman, 
like  his  Anglo-Saxon  brother,  began  by  suspecting  that 
the  pioneers  were  trying  to  make  something  out  of  him. 
When  convinced  of  their  sincerity  he  became  senti- 
mentally enthusiastic,  and  his  sentiment  had  to  be 
hardened  into  businesslike  stability."  But  the  move- 
ment from  the  start  had  the  support  of  the  church,  and 
rapid  progress  has  been  made.  In  1894  there  were 
only  34  co-operative  societies  in  Ireland.  But  in  1909 
there  were  no  less  than  912.  The  Irish  producer  of 
agricultural  products  is  rapidly  becoming  a  strong  com- 
petitor in  the  English  markets.  In  1909,  Ireland  ex- 
ported over  $90,000,000  of  live  stock  and  meats,  and 
over  $38,000,000  of  butter,  eggs  and  poultry.  The  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  is  under  four  and  a  half  millions. 

Another  factor  that  is  driving  the  co-operative 
movement  forward  is  the  iJremium  which  all  markets 
are  beginning  to  place  on  the  brands  of  reliable  and 
regularly  obtainable  goods.  This  makes  it  increasingly 
necessary  for  producers  to  co-operate  for  the  collect- 
ing, grading,  testing  and  branding  of  their  products, 
and  for  disposing  of  them  regularly  in  the  best  mar- 
kets.   The  days  when  each  producer  made  his  own  bit 
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of  butter,  cured  liis  own  baeou  al'ter  raisiuj;  |,is  pjo-s 
according  to  his  special  whim,  preserved  his  own  tish 
or  marketed  his  few  dozen  of  eggs  whicii  were  produced 
in  t':9  most  haphazard  way,  have  gone  hy.  and  the 
country  that  does  not  conform  to  tlie  new  methods, 
cannot  exjiect  to  get  or  retain  the  markets. 

The  only  feature  of  co-operation  that  militates 
against  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  movement,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  a  co-operative  society  is 
formed  in  a  comnninity,  the  independent  operators  are 
forced,  if  they  want  to  continue  in  business,  to  deal  at 
the  same  prices  as  the  co-operative  society.  In  the  case 
of  supply,  the  independent  stores  are  compelled  to 
accept  the  same  prices  for  their  comiiiodities  as  are 
being  charged  by  the  co-operative  store.  In  the  case  of 
buying,  the  independent  purchasers  have  to  i)ay  the 
same  prices  as  are  being  paid  by  the  co-operative  so- 
ciety. Thus  every  member  in  the  community  is  bene- 
fited, whether  he  belongs  to  the  co-operative  society  or 
not.  In  this  way,  the  immediate  and  most  tangible 
results,  which  are  entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
co-operative  society,  are  not  likely  to  be  fully  api)re- 
ciated,  particularly  in  face  of  the  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  independent  operators  to  claim  that  tlie  gen- 
eral lowering  of  prices  for  requirements,  and  the  rise 
in  prices  of  products,  were  due  to  causes  outside  of 
co-operation.  But  let  the  society  be  removed  and  the 
producers  and  consumers  will  see  how  soon  the  old 
prices  will  be  re-established. 

But  no  co-operative  society  should  confine  its 
efforts  to  simply  buying  and  selling.  There  is  much 
which  the  society  can  do  in  the  direction  of  encouraging 
the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  production,  and  sup- 
plying the  required  assistance  to  bring  this  about. 
Foremost  among  the  ways  and  means  for  accomplish- 
ing this,  stands  the  Co-operative  Credit  Movement,  by 
which  producers,  and  particularly  the  small  ones,  are 
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enabled  to  borrow  money  for  improvetiieut  at  low  ijitcs 
of  interest. 

In  its  simplest  form,  co-operative  credit  is  nothing 
more  than  a  number  of  producers  coming;  together  and 
forming  a  so<'iety  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money 
at  low  rates  of  inteiest  for  iujprovement  and  produc- 
tion within  the  ccmmumity,  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  they  would  borrow  for  the  i)urpose  of  building  a 
church  or  anything  else.  The  only  difference  being,  in- 
stead of  spending  it  collectively,  as  they  would  do  in 
the  case  of  building  a  chun-h,  it  is  loaned  out  to  the 
members  in  such  amounts  as  the  society  considers  can 
be  profitably  emi)loyed,  and  as  the  borrowing  member 
will  undertake  to  so  employ  and  to  pay  back  within  a 
certain  time.  The  society,  of  course,  borrows  the  money 
where  it  can  get  it  cheapest,  and  on  the  most  suitable 
terms.  In  some  countries  it  is  borrowed  from  private 
banks.  In  others,  the  governments  have  made  pro- 
vision for  either  loaning  direct  or  arranging  so  that 
co-operative  societies  can  borrow  cheaply  and  easy. 

In  most  countries,  however,  the  t'o-operative 
Credit  Society  does  not  long  remain  in  this  simple 
form.  It  soon  discovers  that  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety and  others  in  the  community  have  savings  to 
deposit,  and  that  they  also  require  the  ordinary  bank- 
ing accommodation  which  enables  them  to  keep  a  run- 
ning account  for  current  recei{)ts  and  expenditures. 
Moreover,  the  society  soon  discovers  that  they  can 
better  and  more  cheaply  manage  their  local  loans  by 
forming  a  bank.  This  leads  to  the  establishment  of  a 
co-operative  bank,  in  some  countries  called  an  Agri- 
cultural Bank.  The  work  of  a  co-operative  bank  and 
how  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  joint  stock  bank  is 
well  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  C.  R. 
Fay's  work,  "Co-operation  at  Home  and  Abroad." 

"The  business  of  lending  money  is  ordinarily  un- 
dertaken by  two  classes,  banks  and  money  lenders.    A 
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hank  lielou^s  1<>  eitlior  iin  iii<li/i(lual  or  a  coinpany.  A 
uiouey  lender  is  always  one  oi'  more  indivithials,  jj;en 
erully  of  a  disreputable  character,  dealinj;  preferably 
with  unfortunates.  The  Co-operative  Credit  Society  is 
a  hank  of  a  particular  kind.  It  assists  lirst,  that  class 
of  people  who  would  otherwise  be  driven  to  a  money 
lender.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  cooperative 
bank  are  two: — (1)  The  banks  are  controlled  by  Ihc 
members  who  make  use  of  them.  (2)  The  credit  a^vcn 
is  of  a  personal  kind. 

"It  is  hard  for  the  small  man  to  i)rove  that  he  is 
sound  and  wctrlliy  of  credit,  and  still  harder  for  the 
ordinary  inthistrial  bank  to  test  him.  The  co-operative 
bank  removes  both  these  dilliculties.  Because  it  is  his 
own  bank  the  member  has  no  shyness  or  fear  in  apply- 
ing to  it.  Because  the  members  know  one  another,  as 
business  neifilibours,  they  can  gauge  the  borrower's 
credit  worthiness  witliout  an  expensive  or  hampering 
supervision." 

Between  the  existing  banking  system  of  (^anada, 
and  a  system  of  co-operative  banks,  there  are  other 
very  important  differences.  The  whole  of  the  Cana- 
dian banking  business  is  controlled  by  about  one-half 
a  dozen  neople,  really  by  about  two.  By  the  existing 
systeiii.  .11^  ....  .ings  of  tlie  whole  c  untry  are  drawn  to 
two  or  t^aree  centres,  where  they  are  too  frequently 
used  for  stock  gambling  jMirposes,  or  from  where  they 
are  shipped  out  of  the  country  to  be  loaned  on  foreign 
stock  exc.iange.s.  The  foreign  call  loans  of  the  Cana- 
dian banks  at  the  beginning  of  liHO  amounted  to  $1158,- 
505,379.  Lately  these  liave  been  reduced,  probably  on 
account  of  the  a])proaching  revision  of  the  Bank  Act. 
A  system  of  co-operative  banks  would  keep  within  each 
community  tlie  savings  of  its  people  to  be  used  for  in- 
creasing production  and  for  the  general  upbuilding  A 
the  community.  Furthermore,  a  system  of  co-opeT-acive 
banks  would  bring  to  each  conununity  its  fair  si    re  <,' 
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outside  credit,  whicli  would  be  used  to  greater  udvuut- 
age  for  productive  purposes  tunn  it  is  at  present. 
Under  the  present  banking  system  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  get  money  and  credit  for  the  flotation  of  almost 
every  kind  of  euter[)ri8e,  or  alleged  ente-prise;  hut 
almost  impossible  to  get  any  for  productive  purposes 
in  our  elementary  and  natural  industries. 

Germany   is  the   parent-country  of  Co-operative 
hanking,     nnd     there     it     has     rciiclu'd     its     higiiest 
stage     of     development.      In     Germany     there     are 
two  kinds     of     co-operative     credit     hanks:     name- 
ly,    the     Village,    or     Scliulze-Delitsch     hanks,     so 
named  after  their  founder,  and   the   Agricultural  or 
Raiffeisen   banks,  known  also  by  the  name  of  their 
fourder.     The  principal  of  both  these  banks  is  very 
similar,  the  only  difference  being  that  one  is  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  the  town  or  village,  where  the  members 
are  largely  trades  people,  mechanics  and  labourers, 
who  generally  require  short  term  loans,  while  the  other 
is  adjusted  to  the  requiremnets  of  the  agriculturalists 
who  require  loans  for  longer  periods.    In  many  cases, 
however,  the  village  banks  have  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural members,  anr"     "ce  versa.    In  1908  Germany  had 
26,851  CO  operativ     <cieties  with  a  total  membership  of 
over  4,000,000.    (•    these,  lfi,092,  were  credit  societies 
and  co-operative  banks.    The  savings  and  deposits  in 
these  banks  in  1907    amounted   to  ovei   $625,000,000. 
The  average  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  deposits  is 
about  3'/!;  per  cent.,  and  loans  are  made  on  an  average 
of  5  per  cent.,  the  difference,  or  I'L'  per  cent.,  being 
sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses,  provide  a  sufficient  re- 
serve fund,  and  pay  fair  profits  to  members  of  the  co- 
operative banks.    Where  the  deposits  do  not  meet  the 
loan  requirements  of  the  co-operative  banks,  the  local 
co-operative  banks  are  free  to  borrow  where  loans  can 
best  be  acquired,  but  they  generally  obtain  them  from 
central  banks.    The  two  great  central  banks  of  Ger- 
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many  are  the  Dn's.leiu-r  Hank,  and  tli.-  I'lussiuu  (Vn- 
tral  Mank  lor  ('<>-o|H'rativ»'  Scx-ieties,  wlii.li  is  a  Stat« 
instittition  organized  l.y  the  I'niMsinn  (iovfinnicnt  in 
1S!>.*)  to  (lu'ct  tl».  ntHMis  of  CO  op..nitiv«'  societies.  This 
State  hank  forms  tlie  vrreat  clearing:  hoiisj.  for  the  sy- 
teni  of  Ajrricultnr.-il  l.nnks.  Aconiiajf  t-  the  report  of 
the  National  Monetary  ("oniinission  of  the  I'nited 
States,  "the  ini-^sion  of  tiie  Prussian  State  ISank  is  to 
help  liie  smaller  men  en«:aj,M'd  in  incfustry,  hoth  in  city 
and  country,  to  ohtain  sulhcient  working  capital  for 
their  legitimate  business  needs,  nnd  it  therein  seeks  to 
niaintain  and  foster  this  industrial  class-  .1  task  of  the 
hijrhest  importance  to  the  social  and  ect.nomic  interests 
of  the  Slate." 

in  I!M)7  tl,,.  (|,.posits  ill  tlie  Prussian  State  Uank 
amounted  to  .-.hout  $4:)(M «)().( K)().  Its  total  transactions 
Ml  that  year  a;,''ire«:ated  over  three  and  one  third  bil- 
lion dollars.  |<V\v.  if  any.  countries  have  made  the 
progress  in  a^'riciilture  that  (Jermany  has.  As  in  other 
industries,  the  (iermaiis  have  made  use  of  the  most  im- 
proved and  up-to-date  methods  for  enhan'inir  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  farming;  industry,  and  have  readily  ap- 
plied   the  conclusions    of   science   wherever    possible. 

The   volui f   talk   about    (Jermany 's   progress   in 

manufacturies  ami  c<imnierce  has  made  us  forget  what 
the  (lerman  farmers  are  doing."' 

ill  other  countries  the  development  of  co-of.erative 
credit  societies  or  banks  have  followed  very  closely  the 
German  models,  the  main  diflference  being  only  in  the 
degree  and  manner  of  State  support. 

I^  the  laws  of  France,  the  central  bank  of  that 
oounlry.  namely,  the  t5ank  of  France,  is  compelled,  in 
retuin  for  its  note  and  other  pnvileges,  to  grant  an 
interest  free  loan  of  4O.()<U).n00  francs  to  agricuUura! 


I9<i(». 


"Oiir    (icrniHu    CouHins,"    i.iil<li»he.l    by    The    Loii.jon    Dailv    Mail, 
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credit,  and  to  make  in  a<lditinn  a  present  of  over  2,000,- 
000  francs  annually.  This  is  not  given  to  individual 
societies,  but  to  "caisses  rotnonales,"  created  for  the 
purpose  which  employ  it  as  a  working  capital  for  opera- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  State  Bank  of  Prussia.  In 
Norway,  a  State  supported  co-operative  bank  has  been 
recently  established  along  linos  similar  to  that  of  the 
PruHKinn  Bank. 

During  recent  years  co-operative  credit  banks  have 
,.read  very  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  the 
end  of  1900  there  were  21  co-operative  societies  in 
apan,  of  which  13  were  credit  societies.  At  the  end 
of  June,  1909,  there  were  no  fewer  than  5,149  societies, 
1,864  of  them  being  credit  societies.  In  Russia  on 
January  Ist,  1909,  there  were  1,644  credit  societies  on 
the  Schultze  Delitzsch  plan,  and  over  3,500  on  the 
Raiffeisen  plan.  During  the  last  ten  years  agriculture 
in  Russia  has  experienced  a  tremendous  expansion. 
She  is  now  the  largest  exporter  of  all  kinds  of  farm 
products.  Last  year  Russia  gained  the  position  of  be- 
ing the  largost  producer  of  wheat  in  the  world,  United 
States  having  held  this  position  previously. 

In  their  efforts  to  resuscitate  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  CJreat  Britain  and  I'ala  id,  the  co-operative 
pioneers  have  found  that  they  make  slow  progress  in 
any  community  in  the  matter  of  production  until  an 
agricultural  bank  has  been  established.  On  January 
1st,  1909,  there  were  267  co-operative  credit  banks  in 

Ireland. 

In  most  agricultural  countries,  except  Canada, 
there  is  some  machinery  f'^r  supplying  the  small  pro- 
ducers with  credit  at  low  rates  of  interest.  In  New 
Zealand,  and  most  of  the  States  of  Australia,  the 
Government  makes  direct  loans  at  rates  of  interest 
seldom  above  4i/-  V^^  <'^"*^-  This  gives  direct  assistance 
to  farming  and  "other  industries,  and  keeps  down  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  by  private  banks.    The  assist- 
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ance  which  the  individual  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  is  to  local  industries  has  already  lieen  reviewed. 

The  people  of  Camida,  however,  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  need  for  and  value  of  Local  banks.  In 
1900  the  first  co-operat.\e  bank  in  Canada  was  or- 
ganized at  Levis,  Quebec;  in  1901  a  second  was  started 
at  St,  Joseph,  and  in  lUOO  u  third  at  St.  Malo.  In 
1907  three  more  were  added;  in  1908  the  number  was 
further  increased  f'v  eleven;  in  1909  by  fifteen,  and 
in  1910  by  twenty-thi>-<>.  Heretofore  the  uiovcnicnt  has 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, where  it  has  been  working  under  the  Syndicates' 
Act  of  that  province.  Hut  it  bids  fnir  to  spread  to 
other  parts  of  Canada  as  soon  ;is  the  required  legis- 
lation can  be  procured  from  the  Federal  (Joverninent, 

In  1!>()7  Mr.  Alplionse  Desjiirdins.  to  whom  inde- 
fectiable  and  well  directed  cnerKV  W(>  owe  what  has 
been  accomplislied  by  the  movement  to  establish  peo- 
ple's banks  in  Can;idn.  luid  a  bill  introduced  at  Ottawa 
dealing  with  co-nperative  moveineiits.  but  in  that  year 
it  got  no  farther  than  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  In 
190S  it  |>assed  the  Connnons,  but  was  thrown  out  by 
the  Senate.  In  190!)  the  proitosed  measure  wns  divided 
into  two  bills— oil'  doalini,'  with  co-operative  banks, 
and  the  other  pioviding  for  j)roductive  and  distribu- 
tive fonns  of  co-opeiative  activity.  The  tirst  bill  never 
came  up  for  final  reiiffWig,  and  the  second  was  defeated 
in  committee.  I'ii!  I.ils  in  niodii'ied  I'nrnis  are  again 
before  Parliam*^nt,  but  the  opposinir  forces  are  arrayed 
against  them  with  more  determination  than  ever.  This 
is  a  fair  examjile  of  how  difficult,  if  not  im[)ossible,  it  is 
to  i>rocure  legislation  that  is  in  the  unblic  intere>''s. 

That  these  people's  co-operativo  banks  are  well 
adarited  to  the  requirements  of  this  county,  and  that 
the  V'Cop'c  rcaiuly  avail  (nemselvos  of  flie  opportuniti'js 
these  banks  afford,  is  demrnstrat^^d  by  the  history  of 
any  one  of  them,  but  pnrticnlarly    >f  the  one  at  Levis, 
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wliioh  is  now  more  than  ten  years  old.  The  loans  made 
since  the  organization  of  this  bank  amount  to  $621,- 
500.98,  divided  into  3.700  .ii-counts.  Not  one  dollar  has 
l)een  lost  up  to  date.* 


•An  exfellent  review  of  the  economic  and  sofial  advantages  of  peo- 
ides'  cooperative  banks,  aa  well  as  a  (■onii>let<'  account  of  wliat  has  been 
done  to  establish  them  in  Canada,  appears  in  "The  Keport  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  ('anadian  House  of  Commons  on  Industrial  and  Co 
Operative  Societies.  1907,"  and  in  Senate  Document  58.3  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  of  the  United  States.  Both  these  accounts  are 
contributed  by  Mr.  Desjardins.  A  very  good  iw'ccnmt  is  also  given  by 
Mr.  Hector  Macpherson  in  his  "Co-Operative  Credit  .\s8ociations  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,"  recently  published  by  the  l.^niversity  of  Chicago. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BECIPBOCITY    WITH    UNITED   SI  AXES. 

From  the  Jil)rogatioii  of  tlic  Kecij)rufity  'I'reaty 
in  1866  until  the  year  18!)7,  tlie  political  history  of 
Canada  records  one  continuous  appeal  to  the  United 
States  for  a  renewal,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  the 
trade  relations   that  obtained   from    iSo^  until    IHCifi. 
The  contention  that  a  union  of  all  the  liritish    North 
American   provinces  would  assist   in   forcing  an   en- 
trance to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  Confederation.    'JMie 
same  kind  of  argument  also  did  service  for  the  Con- 
servative party  when  it  was  in  opposition  from  1874 
to  1878,  and  when  the  taritf  now  known  as  the  National 
Policy  was  drawn  up  in  187!»,  its  terms  were  dictated 
in  a  81  irit  of  retaliation  against  the  American  duties 
on   Canadian  products.     One  of  the  <Hstinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  National  Policy  was  the  otTer  it  contained 
to  desist  from  the  use  of  this  retaliative  tariff  just  as 
sooYi  as  the  American  Republic  agreed  to  reciprocate 
in  the  trade  of  natural  products.     In  1S!)1   the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  (xovcrnment 
of  the  day  sustained  on  the  policy  of  this  retaliation 
and  offer.     In  18(iS»  the  Hrst  offer  of  reciprocity  was 
carried  to   Washington  by  Sir  John  Rose,  the   then 
Minister  of  Finance.    In  187]  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
carried  the  offer  to  Washington.     In  187-t  the  Hon. 
Geo.  Brown  was  sent  by  the  Mackenzie  Government. 
He  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  which  was  not 
ratified  i>y  the  United  States  Government.     When  the 
Libera!  Government  came  into  power  in  1890,  another 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  American  capital.    The  reply 
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received  then  convinced  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  tliat  there 
was  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  United  States  sur- 
rendering her  tariff  for  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and 
immediately  on  the  failure  of  this  attempt  the  Premier 
announced  that  "no  further  pilf?rimage  to  Washington 
would  be  made."  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  either  the  Liberal,  or  Con- 
servative parties  as  to  the  desirability  of  reciprocity, 
and  the  only  difference  in  policy  existed  in  the  methods 
by  which  each  i)arty  sought  to  bring  it  about.  The 
Conservative  party  had  great  faith  in  the  use  of  the 
"big  stick,"  while  the  Liberal  party  was  disposed  to 
adjust  the  tariff  according  to  the  dictates  of  Canadian 
interests,  and  without  the  use  of  the  "big  stick"  except 
for  defensive  purposes.  This  difference  of  policy  was 
most  accentuated  in  the  general  election  of  1896.  The 
Conservative  party  insisted  on  continuing  the  retalia- 
tive  tariff,  irrespective  of  how  it  affected  Canadian  in- 
terests, or  how  the  protected  interests  took  advantage 
of  it  to  raise  prices  to  Canadian  consumers.  The  Lib- 
eral party  advocated  the  adjustment  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  to  a  revenue  basis,  pure  and  simple,  irrespective 
of  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  country. 
In  other  words,  the  Liberal  party  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  a  fiscal  policy  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
On  this  policy  they  were  elected  to  power.  The  manner 
in  which  they  afterwards  carried  out  their  pledges  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  Chapter  I. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Republican  party  sup- 
ported a  high  protective  tariff,  while  the  Democrats 
advocated  freer  trade  relations,  not  only  with  Canada, 
but  with  all  foreign  countries  alike.  In  the  general 
election  of  the  middle  nineties,  the  Democrats  were 
badly  worsted  by  the  Republicans,  not  on  a  question  of 
fiscal  policy,  but  on  their  policy  of  free  silver.  Realizing 
the  disastrous  effects  which  free  silver  would  produce 
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upon  the  currency,  industry,  and  trade  of  the  country, 
many  substantial  interests,  which  hitherto  had  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  party,  bolted  and  the  election 
resulted  in  a  large  majority  for  the  Republicans  and 
disorganization  of  the  Democrats.  This  electionalso  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  together  the  larger  interests,  so 
that  when  what  is  now  known  as  the  McKinley  tariff 
was  in  the  process  of  formation,  the  manufacturing  and 
allied  interests  were  in  a  jiosition  to  dictate  its  terms, 
and  immediately  on  its  adoption  were  so  organized  that 
they  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  protection  the 
tariff  gave  to  raise  prices  to  American  consumers. 

The  McKinley  tariff  so  completely  excluded  for- 
eign competition  from  tlie  United  States  markets  that 
American  manufacturing  and  allied  industries  pros- 
pered immensely,  because  of  the  high  prices  exacted 
from  home  consumers.  These  high  prices,  however, 
raised  the  cost  of  living,  which  forced  up  wages,  and  in 
time  increased  the  cost  of  production.  Shortly  after 
the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  began  to  experience  the  anomaly  (as 
have  the  people  of  all  other  protected- countries)  of 
having  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  products  of  their 
own  country  than  these  same  products  were  being  sold 
for  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Before  the  cost  of 
production  began  to  go  up,  the  American  manufac- 
turers had  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  prices  received 
from  exports,  and  an  inordinately  large  profit  on  what 
they  sold  for  home  consumption.  As  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction increased,  the  profit  on  exports  decreased.  But 
even  after  they  had  passed  the  vanishing  point,  the 
larger  profits  from  the  home  market  made  up  for  any 
losses  on  exports.  This  was  particularly  true  of  com- 
modities for  which  the  home  market  was  so  controlled 
that  only  such  quantities  were  offered  as  were  sufli- 
t'ient  to  supply  the  demand.    Such  a  policy  worked  out 
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very  Siitisfuctorily  in  well-orgaiiiztni  indu.stiics,  and 
particularly  in  industries  where  the  exports  t'ornieil  hut 
a  small  part  of  the  production,  lint  in  the  case  of  in- 
dustries composed  of  small,  unorjianized  producers, 
such  as  those  of  a^'riculture,  where  the  exports  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  i)roduetion  that  the  prices  received 
by  producers  were  more  or  less  controlled  i)y  prices  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  it  did  not  work  so  well. 
Hence,  it  was  this  class  of  producers  wh<t  tirst  felt  the 
effect  of  the  new  conditions,  and  this  class  (tf  industry 
that  first  showed  signs  of  weakening  under  the  load  the 
protective  tariff  was  placing  upon  it.  The  breaking 
point  occurred  about  the  year  1906. 

"The  high  water  mark  for  beef  exports  was  in 
19()(),  since  which  year  the  decline  has  been  so  sharp 
that  the  exports  of  lflO*»  wet-e  only  57%  of  those  of 
IJWi. 

"In  a  less  degree  than  beef,  pork  exports  indicate 
relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  a  similar  decline  in  the 
national  supply. 

"The  exports  of  wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  in  terms 
of  wheat,  fell  from  ir).'?,000,000  busliels  in  1008  to  114.- 
000,000  bushels  in  1909."* 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  exports  decreased 
l>y  over  $,'{7,000,000  between  1907  and  1908,  and  suf- 
fered a  further  decrease  of  over  $114,000,000  in  1909. 
From  all  available  returns  to  date  this  decrease  has 
since  <'ontinued. 

For  a  wliile  all  sorts  of  theories  were  advanced  in 
exi>lanation  of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  production  and  the  apparent  weakening  of  certain 
industries.  But  as  each  of  these  theories  was  sifted 
down,  it  became  more  and  more  apparent   that  the 
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trouble  lay  largely  iu  the  advantage  wliicli  large  au«l 
well-organized  interests  were  taking  of  the  tariff  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  masses  of 
American  consumers  and  producers.  At  all  events,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been  rapidly  turning 
against  the  high  protective  policy  of  their  country,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  promises  to  reduce  the  tarirt" 
which  many  of  the  Republican  leaders  made  during 
the  [iresidential  campaign  of  1908,  Mr.  'i'aft  would  have 
been  defeated. 

But  it  is  a  much  easier  task  to  build  up  than  to  pull 
down  tarilTs.  'J'he  policy  of  the  Ke|)ublican  party  was 
so  controlled  by  the  |)rotected  interests  that  in  the 
drafting  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Payne-Aldricli 
'i'ariiT,  Mr.  Taft  was  not  able  to  effect  the  reduction 
which  the  people  were  led  to  believe  would  be  made, 
and  which,  there  is  now  reason  to  l>elieve,  the  President 
desired.  This  failure  to  reduce  the  tariff  produced  great 
disa))pointment  and  dissatisfiicticm  throughout  the 
country,  which  soon  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  a  dis- 
affection in  the  ranks  of  the  Kepublican  party  at  Wash- 
ington. In  a  very  short  time  the  insurgent  element  be- 
••ame  so  strong  that  it  was  able  to  dislodge  from  the 
executive  positions  of  the  party  those  who  were  most 
responsible  for  the  new  tariff. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Payne-Aldricli 
Tariff'  was  the  use  it  attempts'  to  make  of  the  "big 
st.ck."  But  like  most  other  at  npts  to  whij)  foreign 
nations  into  line  by  means  of  tai.ff  threats,  it  resulted 
only  in  putting  the  executive  in  a  i)usition  from  wliicli 
they  were  forced  to  retreat  in  a  manner  not  in  keeping 
with  the  diginity  of  a  great  nation.  By  section  2  of 
the  administrative  i)rovisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff,  it  is  provided  with  what  is  called  the  Maximum 
Tariff.  This  provides  a  system  of  very  high  duties, 
whii'li  an*  to  be  applied  to  the  products  of  any  eountry 
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which  "discriminates  against  the  United  States  or  the 
products  thereof"  in  favor  of  any  other  country.  The 
imposition  of  this  Maximum  Tariff  was  left  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  President. 

On  account  of  some  special  treaty  arrangements 
which  Canada  has  with  France  and  other  countries,  it 
was  evident  that  she  iniirlit  l)P  suljjected  to  this  Maxi- 
mum Tariff.  The  Canadian  Government,  however,  was 
not  disposed  to  submit  to  such  dictation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temper  of  the  American  people  was  such  that 
the  imposition  of  the  Maxinuim  Tariff  on  Canadian 
products  would  have  been  most  unpopular.  So  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  force<l  to  get  out  of  a  difficult  position  as 
best  he  could.  The  maimer  in  which  he  did  it  was  best 
told  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance,  when  introducing  the  pending  reciprocity 
agreement  at  Ottawa  a  few  days  ago. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,"  says  Mr. 
Fielding,  "as  one  evidence  of  his  sincere  desire  to  avoid 
trouble  with  Canada,  did  us  the  honor  of  inviting  a 
member  of  this  Government  to  proceed  to  Albany  to 
meet  him  and  discuss  the  matter.  ...  It  was  not 
a  question  of  j)utting  on  the  tariff,  but  a  question 
of  taking  it  off,  and  I  found  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  willing  to  take  it  off  if  we  could 
give  him  some  decent  excuse  to  do  so.  We  made  a  few 
•'hanges,  a  few  concessions  of  no  earthly  importance, 
but  they  served  the  purpose,  and  gave  Mr.  Taft  the  ex- 
cuse he  desired  to  refrain  from  imposing  the  maximum 
tariff  against  Canada.  Out  of  this  negotiation  grew  the 
larger  negotiations  of  a  more  recent  date.  We  were 
invitcrl  fl'on  fo  t;il«f>  up  the  greater  question  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  arrangement." 

Since  the  |)assing  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  a 
general  election  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  defeat  which  the  "stand  pat"  Republican  can- 
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didates  suffered  leaves  no  room  for  any  doubt  what- 
ever about  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  to- 
ward high  and  protective  tariffs.   A  large  element  of 
the  Republican  party  realize  the  mistake  they  have 
made.  They  are  anxious  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  to  hold  their  party  together.  They  now  un- 
derstand that  this  can  he  done  only  by  putting  them- 
selves on  record  as  favoring  a  substantial  reduction  iu 
the  existing  tariff.    Under  the  circumstances,  they  can- 
not very  well  move  for  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff 
which  they  have  so  recently  put  into  force.  Their  only 
opportunity,  therefore,  lay  in  a  reciprocity  agreement 
with  Canada,  and  they  accordingly  asked  the  Canadian 
Government  to  send  repiesentatives  to  Washington  to 
continue  the  negotiations  that  were  opened  at  Albany, 
The  Canadian  Government,  of  course,  vei-y  wisely  con- 
sented to  send  representatives  to  hear  what  the  United 
States  had  to  offer. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  these  representatives, 
the  Canadian  Government  received  delegations  from 
various  Canadian  industries,  who  presented  their  views 
and  desires  regarding  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  A  review  of  these  representations,  together 
with  the  discussions  of  the  questions  that  took  place  on 
various  platforms,  and  in  the  j)ubli('  press,  imjiresses 
one  with  the  fact  that  the  most  which  even  the  ardent 
advocates  of  reciprocity  hoped  for  was  a  free  entry  to 
the  United  States  markets  for  natural  products  in  re- 
turn for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  Canadian  tariff 
against  American  manufactured  goods.  This  view  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  were  directed  almost  entirely 
against  any  such  reduction.  To  all  these  representations 
the  Government  made  no  reply  which  would  indicate 
their  attitude  on  the  subject,  with  the  one  exception  that 
they  promised  not  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  exist- 
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ing  tariff  that  would  affect  the  ('jm.tdian  manufuc- 
turiug  industry. 

With  this  pronounceujent  in  mind,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Laurier  Gov- 
ernment has  consistently  bowed  to  the  dictates  of  the 
protected  interests,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  maintain 
ing  a  high  protective  tarilf,  hut  also  in  the  matter 
of  all  other  legislation  affe.-ting  industrial  c(»mbines, 
such  as  the  Anti-Dumping  Act,  the  Anti-Comhine  Act, 
the  Banking  Act,  et<-.,  etc.,  all  of  which  either  confer 
special  privileges  or  were  calculated  to  allay  public 
feeling  without  either  remedying  or  preventing  an 
abuse,  one  cannot  but  feel  what  a  complete  surprise  it 
must  have  been  to  the  Dominion  Government  when 
they  learned  what  a  large  measure  of  free  trade  Mr. 
Taft  and  his  associates  were  willing  to  give  in  natural 
products  withoutexactingany  of  the  concessions  in  the 
Canadian  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  which  was  gen 
erally  felt  would  be  demanded.  For  many  reasons  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  was  not  much  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  accepting  such  an 
offer. 

The  immediate  value  to  Canada  of  the  [yroposed 
reciprocity  agreement  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  laiger 
market  it  will  afford  Canadian  natur;;!  produ<'ts,  such 
as  those  of  farmirg,  mining,  fishing  and  lumbering. 
With  the  one  excei)tion  of  typesetting  machines,  the 
reductions  in  the  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  are  too 
small  to  have  any  appreciable  effect,  and  hence,  as  a 
mean,  of  reducing  the  high  prices  which  Canadian  con 
sumers  have  to  pay  for  this  class  of  article,  the  jigree- 
ment  will  have  little  or  v  rdue  apart  from  any  affect 
it  may  have  in  disturbing  ;  •  security  which  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  middU  uien  have  heretofore  felt, 
and  in  persuading  them  of  the  advisability  of  lower- 
ing their  prices  and  of  being  content  with  reasonable 
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profits.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tl.at  a  movement  for  a 
lower  tanflF  in  the  I'nited  Stat(.s  is  lesjK.n.sible  for  the 
reductions  in  pii.-es  that  have  taken  |.la<-e  tiiere  durinj; 
the  last  few  months. 


liy  the  passinf;  of  ihe  n'.-i|,n„-ity  agreement,  there 
will  be  removed  from  the  tateKory  of  Canachan  pro 
tectionists'  ar«uments,  the  contention  that  the  farmer 
and  otlier  proihicers  of  natural  products  should  not 
complain,  l)ecause  they  also  enjoy  protection.     With 
this  arsrument  removed,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
beneficial  eflfeets  of  reciprocity,  and  with  tlie  good  start 
111  an  organized  eiTort  against  protective  tariflfs,  boun 
ties  and  other  .-lass  legislation,  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  such  privileges  have  good  reason  to  fear 
that  the  wedge  of  freer  trade  and  lower  tariffs  will  be 
driven  farther.    Jn  the  face  of  this  natural  an<l  reason 
able  a[)piehension,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  many 
manufacturers,  bankers  and  their  allies,  the  heads  of 

^"''*"''*'"< <»nipanies,  wholesale  men,  the  heads  of  large 

departmental  stores  and  transi'ortation  companies,  and 
others,  who  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  class  legislation, 
lining  up  in  opposition  to  the  pending  reciprocity 
agreement,  irrespective  of  party  attiliation.  The  ex- 
ceedingly small  and  unimportant  reductions  the  agree 
ment  proposes  to  make  in  the  tariff  on  manufactured 
goods,  together  with  the  absolute  freedom  it  gives 
either  eountrj-  to  make  further  altetations  or  adjust- 
ments, leaves  small  cause  for  complaint  on  the  grounds 
of  injustice.  The  real  reasons  for  opposition  are  such 
that  they  dare  not  be  acknowledged.  Hence,  oppo- 
nents are  driven  to  make  the  most  of  arguments  that 
are  weak  and  ineffective.  An  examination  of  a  few 
important  articles  dealt  with  in  the  agreement  will  best 
show  how  groundless  are  these  contentions,  as  well  as 
indicate  some  of  the  real  reasons  for  opposition. 
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At  present,  the  duty  on  Canadian  wheat  going  into 
the  United  States  is  25  cents  a  bushel.  The  duty  on 
American  wheat  coming  into  Canada  is  12  cents  a 
Imshel.  The  American  chity  on  flour  is  25  per  cent, 
and  the  Canadian  duty  is  60  cents  a  barrel.  The  Amer- 
ican duty  on  bruu  is  20%,  and  the  Canadian  duty 
17V2%'  Under  the  terms  of  the  pending  reciprocity 
agreement,  it  is  proposed  to  put  wheat  on  a  free  list, 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  flour  to  50  cents  a  barrel,  and  the 
duty  on  bran  to  12i/j  cents  a  cwt.  During  the  last  five 
or  six  years  there  have  been  times  when  there  was  little 
or  no  difference  between  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada.  But  these  times  have 
almost  invariably  occurred  after  the  farmers  had  mar- 
keted their  crops.  All  available  statistics  and  informa- 
tion go  to  show  that  during  the  time  when  the  farmers 
are  marketing  their  wheat,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  has  been  from  8  to  15  cents  a 
bushel  higher  than  in  Canada.  From  this  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  when  the  American  duty  on  wheat  is  taken 
off,  the  Canadian  farmer  will  at  least  receive  as  much 
for  his  wheat  as  does  the  farmer  in  the  United  States, 
consequently  the  Canadian  miller  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  his  wheat.  This  raises  the  question.  Will  the  con- 
sumer have  to  pay  more  for  his  flour  and  bran!  The 
answer  is  in  the  negative,  for  the  reason  that  the  prices 
of  both  these  commodities  in  Canada  are  as  high  as 
can  be  charged  iu  competition  with  imports.  On  the 
whole,  the  prices  paid  by  Canadian  consumers  for  both 
these  commodities  are  higher  than  those  paid  by  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States.  The  lowering  of  the  tariff 
on  flour  and  bran,  and  the  putting  of  wheat  on  the  free 
list,  will  have  the  effect  of  taking  away  some  of  the 
profits  that  aro  now  l>eing  made  by  middlemen  and 
millers,  and  of  giving  it  partly  to  the  growers  of  wheat 
and  partly  to  the  consumers  of  flour  and  bran. 
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According  to  the  contentions  of  tlic  opponents  of 
reciprocity,  free  wlieat  will  enable  the  American  millerh 
to  buy  the  best  grades  of  our  wheat,  leaving  only  the 
poorer  grades  for  the  Canadian  millers  and  for  export 
to  the  P]nglish  markets.  ISuch,  however,  can  happen 
only  in  the  case  of  American  millers  being  willing  to 
pay  more  for  these  gra-lea  than  the  Canadian  miller,  in 
which  case  the  Canadian  fanner  will  be  the  gainer.  But 
are  there  any  grounds  for  the  contention  that  Ameri- 
can millers  desire  only  our  higher  grades  of  wheat?  If 
this  is  80,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  wheat 
whicli  is  now  being  exported  to  the  United  States  is 
composed  only  of  the  better  grades,  because  the  pre- 
sent duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  is  the  same,  irrespective 
of  the  grade.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
March  3Ut,  1910,  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Canada  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  1,856,181  bushels,  valued 
at  $1,883,647,  or  $1.01  VL-  a  bushel.  During  the  same 
time  the  Canadian  exports  of  wheat  to  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  46,585),228  bushels,  valued  at  $4J),267,7;}6. 
or  $1.05%  a  bushel.  This  would  look  as  if  the  wheat 
which  the  American  millers  bought  graded  lower  than 
the  wheat  that  was  sent  to  England,  Now  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  the  Canadian  wheat  that  was 
sent  to  England  compares  with  the  wheat  which  Eng- 
land received  from  other  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  is  compiled  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  United  Kingdom: 

WHEAT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UIJITKD  h    \''}[)<»M  FOR  1909. 

Country  Amount  in  Value  in        Value   per 

wta.  pounds  sterling,    bushel. 

Australia    ;»,7(X),iO()  4,683,770  $1.26 

ladia   14,633,200  6,944,466         1.22 

Argentine   20,037.800  9,284,501        1.21 

R"ssia  17,844.-40  8,173.885         I.I91/0 

Canada   16,615,745  7.604,262        I.I81/2 

United  States  ... .  1.5,504,100  6,958,106        1.17 
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111  l!«)h  thf  uvtTiiKt'  vnliu'  ol'  ( 'iiii.uliiiii  wheat  iiii- 
poi'ttMl  iutu  the  I  iiiti'il  Kiiiitiioin  wan  lower  than  that 
t»f  wheat  from  any  of  the  iiltuve  ineutioncd  i-ountries, 
not  even  exi-eptinjj;  the  I'nited  Stateft.  in  tliat  year  the 
uveraKt'  vahn*  ol  wheat  t'n»ni  ihe  liiitetl  States  was 
over  J  <-ents  a  luishel  hi;;:lier  than  wheat  Ironi  (aiiatia. 
in  the  matter  of  tlour,  there  is  no  ditVerence  in  the 
average  vahie  of  what  i^  iniporteil  Ironi  (anada  an<l 
that  imported  from  the  Inited  States.  In  1;h»!>  the 
average  valne  of  tlour  imported  from  either  the  Inited 
States  or  Canada  was  a  fraetion  of  a  i-ent  over  $■_'..")() 
per  cwt.  Ill  the  same  year  the  average  value  of  tiour 
imported  into  the  Inited  Kingdom  from  Australia 
was  $2.(i7  a  ewt.  In  face  of  the  faet  that  there  is  no 
better  wheat  in  the  woild  than  Xo.  1  Manitoha  Hard 
or  No.  1  Northern,  it  would  seem  that,  either  for  mill 
ing  purposes  or  for  export,  sullicieiit  of  the  lower 
grades  is  being  blended  with  the  better  ones  to  produce 
a  grade,  if  anything,  under  the  average  of  the  worhl's 
markets,  and  what  has  recently  come  to  light  regarding 
the  mixing  of  grades  in  the  elevat<irs  at  Foit  Williaju 
and  other  Canadian  points,  supports  this  assumption. 
The  treatment  which  Canadian  wheat  will  receive  at 
the  hands  of  .Vmerican  millers  cannot  he  i;iuch  worse 
than  the  treatment  it  has  receive<l  from  o\ir  own  mil- 
lers and  exporters.  The  elaborate  and  expensive  sys- 
tem of  inspection  an<l  grading  of  farm  products  works 
out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Canadian  pnulucer  and 
his  products,  and  the  present  protective  tariff,  which 
limits  competitive  buying,  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
producer. 

The  opponents  of  reciprocity  also  fear  that  in  the 
event  of  the  agreement  going  through,  Canadian  hogs 
and  hog  products  will  become  contaminated  by  the 
American  article.  At  the  present  time  the  American 
duty  on  live  hogs  closes  the  Tnited  States  markets  to 
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the  Canadian  prodiuer^  „f  hog.,  ij.i.l  lorotM  them  to 
accept  u  pncv  Iroui  the  Cauadiau  buyers  wiu.-h,  uu  an 
average,  is  lower  than  the  pnce  of  live  I.ok..  acn»88  the 
line.    Uu  the  otiier  hand,  the  Canadian  duty  ou  no- 
products,  such  a.  salt  poik,  hams,  bacon  and  lard,  en" 
ables  the  Canadian  packing  house.,  to  .harge  «  anadian 
consumers  exorbitant  prices  for  these  pruducu-  prici-s 
«»o  high,  in  tact,  that  these  commodities  are  .-..mmK  i„ 
tro.u  (he  Unite-!  States  in  large  Muantit.es.     Uurin« 
th...  year  ending  with  the  .ilst  of  Mar.-h,  iUlU,  the  /alue 
of  live  hogs  sent  from  Cana.ia  into  the  Lnited  States 
was  only  $c,(J88,  but  the  value  of  salt  p.uk,  ham«.  bacon 
an  i  Jard  which  wa    sent  from  the  Lmted  States  into 
••  anada  v.-,,  ^.,WA,ul,H.    At  the  present  time  the  pric« 
of    all  ;,ork  m  Canada  is  $4.00  a  barrel  ingner  than  in 
l.ie  Li.ued  h;.ues.    Tins  difference  is  just  e.,ual  to  the 
Cana-iiun  duty.    Under  the  proposed  re-.-iprocitv  agree- 
ment, live  ho^s  from  Canada  will  be  admitted  free  to 
the  ximerican  markets,  and  tiie  Canad  tr  duty  on  salt 
pork  and  other  hog  products  wl'i   bo  >• 
cents  a  pound.    It  is  safe  to  pre      ■.  ti.,i; 
suit  in  raising  the  {.rice  of  live  i.<.:j^-:i  -.a  < : 
lowering  the  price  of  hog  pro  ;  !.■>     ;,    < 
sumers.     The  fact   that  ^Vmei  ..u     ;... 
being  used  so  extensively  by  Cauu«ii «,.; 
present  is  a  sutlicient  guarantee  of  ti  v: 

On  the  whole,  there  are  small  grounas  ior  the  con- 
tention that  reciprocity  with  tiie  Lnited  States  will 
mean  increased  prices  to  Canadian  consumers.  In  a 
few  articles,  there  is  no  doabt  that  prices  to  consumers 
will  go  u]',  but  these  will  not  aiTect  the  messes  of  the 
people.  l''or  instance,  the  price  of  hay  in  the  United 
States  is  $4.00  a  ton  higher  than  in  Canada,  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  ^Vmerican  tariff.  The  removal  of 
this  duty,  as  the  reciprocity  treaty  proposes,  wiJJ  in- 
crease the  price  of  hay  in  Canada.    This  will  mean  that 
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such  concerns  as  lumber  companies,  express  companies, 
contractors,  large  departmental  stores,  and  other  con- 
cerns with  extensive  systems  of  delivery  that  require 
the  maintenance  of  large  stables,  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  their  supplies  of  hay.  The  producers  of  hay  will 
be  the  gainers. 

Another  contention  of  opponents  to  reciprocity  is 
that  it  will  divert  traffic  from  the  Canadian  routes  to 
those  of  the  United  States.    In  reply  to  this,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  freight  rates  and  markets  determine 
the  routes  commodities  take,  and  the  main  value  of 
reciprocity  to  the  Canadian  producer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  will  lower  the  former  and  widen  and  improve 
the  latter.     The  distance  via  the  present  Canadian 
water  route  from  either  Fort  William  or  Duluth  to 
Liverpool,  England,  is  over  500  miles  shorter  than  via 
the  existing  water  route  through  the  United  States. 
When  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  is  built,  the  Canadian 
route  will  be  shortened  by  nearly  300  miles  more.  The 
pres.  ui  Canadian  routes  by  rail  and  water  between 
the  above-mentioned  points  are  from  700  to  800  miles 
shorter  than  by  the  existing  rail    and    water    routes 
through  the  United  Stat*  s.    Moreover,  both  the  Cana- 
dian railways  and  steamship  lines  have  had,  and  are 
still  receiving,  Government  assistance  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  those  of  the  United  States,  and  if  they  can- 
not compete  with  the  American  routes  in  the  matter  of 
service  and  rates,  the  people  of    Canada    have    been 
badly  deceived  by  the  builders.    But  the  fact  that  the 
most  important  east  and  west  Canadian  routes  are  com- 
peting so  successfully  in  the  matter  of  paying  dividends 
would  go  to  prove  that  they  are  capable  of  meeting 
competition  in  the  matter  of  rates.    The  class  of  rail- 
roads that  are  finding  it  the  hardest  to  meet  fixed 
charges  are  the  north  and  south  roads,  particularly 
those  in  Eastern  Canada.     If  reciprocity  will  benefit 
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these  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  resuscitation 
It  will  bring  about  in  the  industries  of  farming,  mining 
and  fishing  will  mean  increased  traffic,  by  all  means  let 
them  have  their  turn.  Such  roads  as  the  Kingston  & 
Pembroke,  the  Brockville  &  Westport,  the  Central  On- 
tario, the  Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John,  the  Quebec  Central, 
etc.,  require  and  deserve  consideration. 

The  argument  that  freer  and  increased  trade  with 
the  Lnited  States  might  lead  to  annexation  is  one  for 
which  we  look  in  vain  for  a  parallel  among  the  consid- 
erations that  have  determined  the  trade  relations  of 
the  countries  of  the  world.    It  is  unique,  and  serves  as 
a  convincing  evidence  of  the  straits  to  which  opponents 
are  driven  for  reasons  to  justify  their  opposition.    One 
of  the  best  replies  that  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
writer  was  made  by  a  farmer  a  few  days  ago  when  he 
said,  "I  have  100  tons  of  hay  for  sale.    If  the  recipro- 
city agreement  goes  through,  this  hay  will  be  worth  to 
me  between  $300  and  $400  more  than  it  is  now.    What 
will  be  my  feeling  if  the  agreement  is  not  ratified? 
W  ill  I  not  naturally  wish  that  I  were  situated  across  the 
line?    If  it  is  ratified,  I  will  be  quite  content  to  remain 
where  I  am."    This  reply  is  quite  in  keeping  with  re- 
marks recently  made  by  two  men  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry.   One  is  a  producer  and  manufacturer  of  talc 
and  the  other  a  producer  of  feldspar.    At  present  crudJ 
talc  and  feldspar,  as  they  come  from  the  mine,  are 
admitted  to  the  United  States  free,  but  on  the  finished 
products  there  is  a  duty  of  $20  a  ton  on  talc  and  20% 
on  teldsf)ar.    Under  the  terms  of  the  pending  recipro- 
city agreement,  both  these  articles  and  their  products 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list.    The  talc  manufacturer 
said  that  if  the  agreement  was  ratified  he  would  enlarge 
his  Canadian  plant,  but  if  it  failed  he  would  build  a  mill 
across  the  line,  to  which  he  would  send  his  raw  mate- 
rial, to  be  finished  for  tlio  American  markets.  The  feid- 
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spar  producer  stated  that  as  soon  as  feldspar  products 
were  admitted  free  to  the  American  markets,  he  would 
grind  and  prepare  this  material  in  Canada,  at  or  near 
the  mine.  Instances  such  as  these  may  be  multiplied 
many  times,  and  they  all  go  to  show  that  as  soon  as 
Canada  has  freer  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  the  cost  of  Canadian  production  is  lowered,  the  in- 
creased industry  supplied  by  carrying  Canadian  nat- 
ural products  to  a  higher  state  of  finish  will  more  than 
make  up  for  any  losses  that  may  occur  in  industries 
that  are  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  foreign  raw 
material,  and  which  exist  solely  by  reason  of  a  tariff 
that  compels  the  Canadian  consumers  to  buy  the  pro- 
ducts of  these  industries  at  artificial  prices.  Moreover, 
these  new  industries  will  not  be  centralized  at  one  or 
two  points.  The  tendency  will  be  to  locate  them  near 
the  source  of  supply.  Hence  the  districts  that  under 
present  conditions  are  supplying  only  raw  material, 
and  whose  activity  and  life  will  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  supplies  of  these  are  exhausted,  will  l)ene(it,  and 
their  life  will  be  improved  and  prolonged. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  annexation  bogie  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  originated  with  and  is  being  largely 
used  by  the  men  whose  freedom  to  ta:a  advantage  of 
business  opportunities  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  tariffs  or 
other  restraints,  although  the  manner  in  which  these 
privileges  have  been  abused  furnish  just  cause  for 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  (^anadiaa  people.  As 
;il ready  explained,  the  Canadian  banking  system  is 
such  that  all  the  savings  of  the  country  are  controlled 
hy  a  few  men— the  same  men  who  would  prevent  the 
farmer  and  other  producers  from  trading  in  the  Unit- 
M  States,  because  by  so  doing  they  might  become  an- 
nexationists. On  thesfc  savings  the  depositors  receive 
.)  per  cent,  interest  on  time  deposits  and  no  interest 
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at  all  on  current  deposits.    Deposits  made  in  the  post 
offices  are  also  transferred  to  the  banks,  only  the  credit 
slips  being  sent  to  Ottawa.   In  addition  to  the  credit 
supplied  by  the  aggregate  savings  of  the  Canadian 
people,  for  which,  by  the  way,  not  one  dollar  of  re 
serve  is  required  to  be  kept,  the  banks  are  permitted 
to  issue  bank  notes,  also  without  having  to  put  up  or 
keep  deposited  in  their  own  vaults  any  gold  reserve 
whatever.  All  these  privileges  supply  the  few  men  who 
control  the  banking  system  of  the  country  with  a  credit 
that  is  limited  only  by  the  aggregate  savings  of  the 
people,  plus  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  keep  their  notes 
in  circulation.    How  has  this  credit  been  used?    Has  it 
been  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  building  up  Can- 
ada, the  country  that  produces  it?     Even  a  hurried 
examination  will  convince  anyone  that  it  has  not.     Tt 
has  been  used  by  those  who  control  the  banks  for  the 
enrichment  of  themselves,  irrespective  of  the   eflfeot 
which  such  a  course  would  have,  or  was  having,  upon 
the  country.     By  far  the  largest  part  of  it  has  been 
used  to  promote  and  finance  combines.     Fully  nine- 
tenths  of  Canada's  combines  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  banks  or  their  subsidiary  trust  companies,    'i^lic 
writer  has  before  him  the  last  report  of  one  of  Can 
ada's  largest  cotton  companies,  which  sliows  tiiat  tlic 
bank  loans  which  this  company  enjoyed  on  the  .'Hst  of 
March.    1910,    amounted    to    $2.f)5!).7S;iU.     .Vnollici 
use  to  which  the  savings  of  the  Canadian  people  have 
been  put  is  the  promotion  of  largo  industrial  concerns 
in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Cuba,  United  States,  and  other  for 
eign  countries.     A  third  use  has  been  the  making  of 
call  loans  on  foreign    stock    exchanges,    particularly 
those  of  New  York.    Canadian  bankers  attempt  to  jus- 
tify these  foreign  call  loans  on  the  assumption  that 
they  take  the  place  of  gold  reserves.     But  the  main 
Talue  of  gold  reserves  lies  in  their  availability  during 
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times  of  depresion  or  i)anic.s.  During  the  last  money 
stringency  in  Canada,  the  foreign  call  loans  of  (Cana- 
dian banks  were  of  no  vahie  whatever.  Tiie  hanks 
were  unable  to  recall  them,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the 
shortage,  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  forced  to  break 
the  Currency  Act  and  allow  the  banks  to  issue  more 
paper  money.  No  country  outside  of  Canada  permits 
(Jail  loans,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  to  take  the  place 
of  gold  reserves.  There  is  no  country  outside  of  Can- 
ada that  does  not  retpiire  its  banks  to  keep  gold  re- 
serves against  bank  notes,  and  ma:iy  rcfpiire  also  re- 
serves against  deposits,  fu  Canada  the  banks  arc  net 
letpjired  to  keej)  either. 

Another  contention  advanced  by  oppcments  to  re- 
ciprocity is  that  it  will  affect  Canada's  borrowing 
powers.  It  is  very  dillicult  to  say  what  force  there  may 
be  in  this  argument.  A  pro  conjecture  is  as  well 
foimded  as  a  ccm  conjecture,  i'.ut  there  is  consideraitle 
force  in  the  belief  that  any  move  which  will  increase 
the  earning  power  of  the  masses  will  lessen  the  need 
for  foreign  borrowing.  Furtheiniore,  any  move  that 
will  reduce  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  will  enable  the 
country  to  <lo  more  buildim.  ;wd  make  more  improve- 
ments with  less  outlay. 

Only  a  few  items  dealt  with  by  the  proposed  re- 
<'ij)r(.city  agreement  can  be  touched  upon  in  such  a 
review  as  this,  but  the  effect  that  the  agreement  is 
likely  to  have  on  the  whole  is  fairly  indicated  by  its 
effect  on  the  articles  above  mentioned.  Pniftically 
all  primary  })roducts  of  farming,  fishing,  miniriir  and 
lumbering  are  to  be  put  on  the  free  list.  The  inter 
change  of  many  secondary  products  of  these  industries 
are  also  to  be  free,  while  in  the  case  of  many  others 
considerable  reductions  in  the  existing  duties  are  to 
be  made.  Only  slight  and  unimportant  re(hictions  are 
to  be  made  in  the  duty  on  machinery;  and  textiles  ;ire 
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not  to  be  touched  at  ail.  An  important  feature  of  the 
agreement  is  the  undertaking  given  l)y  the  representa- 
tives of  both  countries  to  modify  tiie  existing  red  tai)e 
of  a  rigid  customs  administration.  On  the  whole,  the 
agreement  is  decidedly  in  the  best  interest  of  Canada, 
and,  being  so,  is  supported  by  all  who  have  studied  it 
and  who  are  untrammeled  by  selfish  interests  or  party 
alliliations.  It  is  also  supported,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  have  studied  it  or  not,  l>y  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  liiberal  party.  For  what  would  seem  to  bo 
purely  i>olitical  reasons,  the  leaders  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  are  inclined  to  oppose  it.  and  to  a  grfater 
or  less  extent  tlieii-  party  sui)porters  through  out  the 
country  sympathize  with  their  attitu<le.  This  tendency 
of  the  people  to  divid(>  along  political  lines  is  not 
without  its  value. 

In  the  I'liited  States  there  is  not  the  opposition 
to  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  which  one 
unfamiliar  with  political  conditions  there  would  expect 
to  find.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Democrats,  t(»gctlici-  with  the  progressive  or  insurgent 
Republicans,  who  now  form  the  dominant  party  in 
Congress,  are  in  favor  of  a  general  reduction  of  the 
American  tai-iff.  Xo  doubt  the  Democrats  feel  that 
if  President  Taft  ;uid  his  followitiij  of  progressive 
Republicans  desire  to  show  tlieir  attitude  towards  the 
tai'itV  and  regain  llie  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple 1}  (K'gotiating  lliis  ayreenient  with  Cana(hi,  tliere 
is  iio  (.od  reason  why  they  (the  Democrats)  slumld 
not  liive  their  sappoi't.  They  can  as  well  begin  by 
pulling  down  the  tariff  against  Canada  as  liy  pulling  it 
down  against  any  other  countiy.  Furthermore,  by 
supporting;'  the  theasnie.  the  Dentocnits  urain  the  con- 
fidence and  i^oodwill  of  President  Taft  and  his  party, 
who  no  doubt  can  be  of  mncli  assistatice  in  carrying 
throniili  tlie  Senate,  not  oiilv  tb.e  reciprocitv  airreement 
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with  Canada,  but  also  other  tariff  revisions,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  introduced  by  the  Democratic  party  at 
the  next  and  succeeding  sessions  of  Congress.  In  giving 
their  support  to  the  agreement,  the  Democrats  made  it 
plain  that  in  their  opinion  the  American  peoi)le  hud 
more  to  gain  from  a  general  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
which  would  admit  more  freely  goods  from  such  coun- 
tries as  England,  than  they  would  receive  from  reci- 
procity with  Canada.  "But  a  small  loaf  is  better  than 
no  lonf."* 

The  protected  interests  in  the  United  States  are 
not  offering  any  serious  or  well-organized  opposition 
to  the  agreement,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  are 
opposed  to  a  reduction  of  the  American  tariff  fought 
and  lost  their  battle  a  few  months  ago  in  the  general 
elections.  They  now  recognize  that  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  is  inevitable.  But  even  among  those  who  have 
heretofore  advocated  and  benefited  by  a  high  protec- 
tive tariff,  there  are  many  who  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  production,  for 
which  the  tariff  is  responsible,  is  placing  the  manufac- 
turers (if  the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage  in 
foreign  markets.  The  advantages  of  free  trade  which 
England  is  demonstrating  to  the  world,  are  beginning 
to  impress  themselves  upon  the  manufacturers  of 
United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries 
with  protective  tariffs. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  is  under  45,000,000.  That  of  the  United  States 
is  over  92,000,000.  Germany  has  a  population  of  (Jo.- 
000,000,  and  tiie  population  of  France  is  about  40,000,- 
000.  In  1909  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  these  coun- 
tries was  as  follows : — 


'Mr.   CLamp    Clark,   leader   of    the   Deuiixrralii-    jmrtv,   speakiiij;    iu 
CoDgreaa. 
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FOBEION  TRADE  FOR  1909, 

,/.'"7*'J'     ^  Imports  Exports  Total  trad.. 

IJri.ted  Kingdom  .*;{.a32.289.000  $2,306:265,000  .$5,338  554  000 
vlZT^.V        r?i?-300.000     1.605,596,000    3.681896:000 
United   States..    1.475.612.000     1.728,203,000     3.203  815  000 
7  a\--\  .    '•10«'»30.000     1.103,876.000     2.210.806:000 
A  detailed  examination  of   theso    returns    showt, 
that  about  80  per  cent,  of   the    Briti=?h    exports    are 
manufactured  goods,  against  70  per  cent,   for  Ger- 
many, 60  per  cent,  for  France  and  45  per  cent,  for  the 
United  States.     The  unrevised  returns  for  the  year 
ending  with  the  31st  of  December.  1910,  show  that  the 
increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  1910  over  1909  amounted  to  $r)77.4(55.000.  while  in 
the  same  year  the  increase  in   the  foreign   trade  of 
Germany  was  only  $232,542,000.     In  the  same  year 
France  gained  $156,603,000    and    the    United    States 
irnined  $22rm)m\  Thn>  tlie  in<-re:,se  j„  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  last    year   was    almost 
equal  to  the  combined  increase.^  of  Oermanv.  United 
States  and  France.     In  textiles  of  all  kinds,  the  in- 
crease in  the  exports  from    Great    Britain    in    1910 
amounted  to  over  $100,000,000.  while  the  exports  Fn 
this  class  of  goods  from  Germany  in  tlic  same  yerr 
show  a  decrease  of  over  $12,000,000.  The  exj.orts  from 
the  Unitetl  States  of  one  article  in  this  class  of  goods. 
VIZ.,  cotton  cloths,  show  a  decrease  in  1910  of  $2,800- 
000;  this  notwithstanding  the  fact   that   the   United 
States   grows   large  quantities   of   raw   cotton,   while 
Great  Britain  has  to  import  all  her  supplies.    The  ex- 
ports of  boots  and  shoes  from  Great  Britain  in  1910 
amounted  to  $14,757,620.   which  was  an   increase  of 
$3,579,830  over  ]90!».    The  exports  of  boots  and  shot-- 
from  the  United  States  was  $13,200,000.  which  was  a-i 
increase  of  $1,800,000  over  the  year  previou.       Tliis 
is  a  commodity  in   th-"  niacufaeturc  r-f  whir-h    it   is 
«'laime.I.  the  United  States  excels.     lAforeover   in  com" 
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petition  for  the  niarketn  of  tlie  Tnited  States,  no  coun- 
try is  HO  successful  as  is  "free  trade"  England.  In 
1910  the  United  Kingdom  increased  her  exports  (large- 
ly manufactured  goods)  to  the  United  States  by  $'2'A,- 
424,01)0.  Germany  increased  hers  by  only  $4,58;J,000; 
while  the  exports  from  France  to  the  United  States  de- 
creased by  $10,172,000. 

Lloyd's  Register  reports  that  during  1910  new  ves- 
sels to  the  amount  of  1,143,169  tons  gross,  exclusive  of 
warships,  have  been  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  total  tonnage  launched  by  all  other  countries  <n 
1910  amounted  to  814,689  tons  gross,  or  slightly  more 
than  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  her  aggregate  earning  power,  the  United  King- 
dom far  surpasses  other  countries.  At  the  end  of  1909 
her  foreign  loans  and  investments  on  which  she  was 
drawing  interest  amounted,  according  to  the  best  un- 
thorities,  to  $15,000,000,000.  The  principal  creditors 
that  went  to  make  up  this  colossal  sum  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  United  States  $3,400,000,000 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  .  .  .   1,900,000,000 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  ....   1,800,000,000 

India  1,750,000,000 

South  Africa  1,700,000,000 

Argentine  Repul)lic  1,500,000,000 

During  the  year  1910  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
creased her  foreign  loans  and  investments  by  over 
$900,000,000.  Of  this  amount  Canada  received  over 
$180,000,000  and  the  United  States  over  $195,000,000. 
These  substantial  borrowings  on  the  part  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  serve  to  settle  the  adverse 
balance  of  trade,  whicli  in  recent  years  has  been  setting 
in  against  the  continent  of  North  America  by  reason 
of  increases  in  ini}»orts  witliout  correspond! nsr  in 
creases  in  exports.    It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  im 
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ports  Of  manufactured  Koods  have  been  coming  into 
he  United  States  in  increasing  quantities,  notwith- 
tandmg  their  high  tariff,  which  was  intended  to  keep 
hese  out.    When  the  value  of  exports  fails  to  equal 

the  value  of  m.ports  plus  interest  due  on  foreign  loans 

that  may  be  owmg.  one  of  two  things  must  happen- 
either  more  money  will  have  to  be  borrowed,  or  gold  ev 
fortod      In  the  matter  of  settling  international  bal- 

^H^A  ^"^.\"'"':  '«  ''«  "">«''  the  clearing  house  for 
Canada  as  it  is  for  the  United  States.    The  rates  of 
exchange  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  on  European  drafts 
are  set  in  New  Vork.     Hence,  although  the  adverse 
balances  of  trade  against  Canada  began  some  vears 
before  they  did  in  the  United  States,  their  effeci  was 
not  felt  on  account  of  the  larger  trade  of  the  Ameri.-an 
Kepubhc,  which  absorbed  them.    The  position  of  Can- 
ada m  this  respect  is  peculiar.    Our  heavy  purchases 
of  hnished  articles  and  certain  raw  materials,  such  as 
coal,  have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  and  we  have 
paid   for  them  largely  by  borrowing  from  England 
hor    many    years    previous    to    190G    the     continent 
ol     North  America,    by    the    excess    of    exports    of 
.r.erchan,lise     from     the     United     States,     was     able 
to   pay   for   all   purchases    of    goods   wh.\     .;.,     the 
'.tl.er  parts  of  the  world,  to  meet  th..  mm,,  ,i  .n^c.^st 
charged  on  borrowings  and  investment.'     to    'iq,-,i-iate 
other  internatio,ial  differences,  and  leave  a  sub«'  .niial 
margin  to  the  good.    This  margin  was  indi.:,  ted  bv  ti-. 
imports  of  g..ld,  which  in  190(5  amounted  to  c  v-  $lOo 
OOO.OOO,    In  1907  the  imports  of  gold  fell  to  $8S,0u0  000 
In  1908  the  stream  turned  the  other  wav.  and  Amoru-. 
t'xr.orted  $31,000,000  of  gold.     In   1909  she  oxnorl.-d 
$89,000,000.    The  returns  to  date  for  1910  would  ind: 
.ate  that  less  gold  lias  been  exported  than  during  1909 
but  this  is  only  natural  in  face  of  the  very  great  in- 
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crease  in  foreign  borrowings  on  the  part  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Had  this  borrowing  not 
taken  place,  America  would  have  been  required  to  ex 
port  nearly  $150,00().00()  of  cold  in  order  to  liquidate 
her  balance  of  trade.  Both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  living  on 
their  capital.  Proportionate  to  her  size  and  wealth, 
Canada  is  doing  this  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  h 
the  United  States. 

According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  exports  of 
merchandise  from  Canada  for  the  ten  months  end 
ing  with  the  Slst  of  January,  1911,  amounte<l  to  $257. 
949,555,  which  was  a  decrease  of  $4,287,018  on  tho  ex- 
ports for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  import h  for 
the  ten  months  ending  with  the  Slst  of  January  last 
amounted  to  $376,481,520.  Thus  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  amounts  to  the  unprecedented  sum  of  $118. 
531,965.  This  is  made  up  almost  entirely  by  the  ex- 
cess of  our  purchases  over  our  sales  with  the  Unite<l 
States.  If  we  add  to  this  balance  the  interest  that 
accrued  on  foreign  debts  during  this  same  time,  we  find 
that  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  the  balance  of  trade  against  Canada  has  been 
increased  by  fully  $185,000,000.  This,  of  course,  has 
been  paid  by  increasing  our  borrowings  from  Kngland. 
Surely  this  is  a  condition  that  should  cause  all  patrio- 
tic a»d  honest  citizens  to  stop  and  think.  Flag-waving 
colonial  patriots  who  are  now  beating  the  big  drum  of 
Imperialism  in  opposition  to  the  pending  reciprocity 
agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
should  ask  themselves  if  it  is  fair,  either  to 
herself  or  to  the  mother  country,  for  Canada  to  con- 
tinue a  policy  of  buying  supplies  from  the  United 
States  and  paying  for  them  with  money  borrowed  from 
Great  Britain.    It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  mother 
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ttountry,  who  is  such  an  exemplary  teacher  of  Bounil 
business  methods,  would  prefer  to  see  her  premier 
colony  adopt  a  policy  by  which  her  debts  would  be  paid 
with  the  products  of  her  own  industries,  rather  than 
to  encourage  the  continuance  of  the  present  policy  in 
the  name  of  Empire. 

It  behooves  the  people  of  Canada  who  have  the  op- 
portunity and  facilities  for  giving  these  questions  care- 
ful   and    intelligent    consideration,    particularly    the 
younger  men,  upon  whose  shoulders  will  rest  the  na- 
tional responsibilities  during  the  ensuing  generation, 
to  ht'stir  thcinsrives,  to  thrown  partyism,  sectarianism, 
political  catch  words  and  other  empty  considerations 
to  the  winds,  and  get  down  to  the  propagation  of 
sound  economif  doctrines.     For  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  opportunities  for  keeping  the  people  properly  in- 
formed upon  national  questions  were  few,  and  the  re- 
sults most  discouraging.    This  was  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
country  seemed  to  be  one  in  their  support  of  class  legis- 
lation, and  for  a  time  it  looked  us  if  the  only  hope  lay 
in  the  formation  of  an    indepeu<lent    party,  a  move 
which,    the    history    of    English-speaking    countries 
teaches,  should  not  be  made  except  as  a  last  resort.  But 
now  that  there  are  signs  of  the  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive parties  becoming  divided  into  more  hostile  camps, 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  brighter. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  harboring  feel- 
ings of  revenge  for  what  has  been  done.  Neither  is 
there  any  advantage  to  be  derived  by  railing  at  those 
who  have  profited  by  the  class  legislation  of  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Blame  rests  more  with  the  con- 
ditions that  permitted  it  than  with  those  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  conditions,  and  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  Governments  which  created  these  con- 
ditions were  responsible  to  the  people.     The  course 
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wliifh  n  people  jjenernlly  tiikos  is  dependont  ujmn  the 
chnracter  and  amount  of  information  that  is  being  dis 
seminated.    If  the  facts  arp  placed  fairly  before  them, 
tliey  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  take  the  course 
that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 


